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THE POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 


FTER a defeat so signal as that which the Ministry has 
sustained, it is natural to ask what is its position, and 
how it stands with regard to its supporters, its opponents, 
and the country. It is impossible that Conservatives generally 
should like their position. They feel happy when Mr. Harpy 
raises the old cries to which they are accustomed, and 
pleads for the old cause to which they fondly hope they 
are true. But they are not led by Mr. Harpy. Above 
the Howe Secretary are the Prime Minister and Lord 
Sranzey, and the utterances of Mr. DisragLi and Lord Stan- 
yey about the Irish Church have not been quite what could 
have been wished. They have, indeed, both been true 
to their party, and have defended the Irish Church after a 
fashion, but their defence was not altogether right and sound 
and in the proper party strain, because it evidently came 
from men who thought the cause indefensible. General 
Peer, Mr. Hentey, and Lord Cransorne were the real 
Tories, and General Peet more especially is still con- 
vinced that he did right in voting against Catholic Eman- 
cipation. He has forgotten nothing and learnt nothing in 
forty years, and is indisputably a true Old Blue. All these 
men have at one time or another quitted office because 
the Conservative Government to which they belonged was 
not Conservative enough for them. It does the Conserva- 
tive party real good to hear such men talk, to hear their 
honest vigorous language, and to see Toryism avowed in the 
face of the world. But these men do not lead the Conserva- 
tive party, nor does the Conservative party wish that they 
should lead it. Ifthe country were at all Conservative, if it 
were frightened at the Reform Bill, if it rallied round the 
Irish Church, if it showed any strong feeling in favour of any 
single particle of the Conservative creed, then all would be 
different. Conservatives would wish to be led by Con- 
servatives. They would call out against shams, and 
cleverness, and trimming, and would demand that bold and 
earnest Tories like Mr. Harpy and Lord Cransorne should 
lead them. But, as it is, they are cowed. They are fairly 
beaten by finding the country hopelessly liberal. ‘There is 
no Toryism anywhere. Even English Bishops treat Irish 
Bishops as animals not worth getting out of a pit. The Con- 
servative party, accordingly, when they hear a piece of bold 
Toryism announced, laugh and cheer and roar with delight, 
and vote the speaker a great man and the champion of a 
noble cause, and the life of the party; but a few minutes 
alterwards they begin to feel that this sort of thing will 
never do, and that they must trust to some one who will keep 
them hearer practical life. Accordingly, although they may 
distrust Mr. Disrar.i, and chuckle when Lord CRaNBORNE 
makes telling and sarcastic speech against him, they feel 
that they cannot really dispense with a man who fights their 
battles well, and who saves them from being too Conservative 
man age when Conservatism is out of fashion. The defeat 
of the Government will do scarcely anything to shake the 
fidelity of its followers. They feel that it is, after all, the 
most Conservative Government that would have a chance of 
*xisting while the constituencies remain as they are. Perhaps 
iris residuum) may be really Tory, and may stand by the 
ms Church, and love it, and think it a very just and 
= ified institution; but the present constituencies are by 
2 ey favourable to the Irish Church ; and, therefore, 
a eg ‘sage are majorities of sixty or more against it 
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Mr. Guapstone has had a very great success. It is not onl 
that he has collected together the whole Liberal party, wi 
few and insignificant exceptions, and has shown how very 
inferior the strength of the Ministerial party is, but his sup- 
porters were for the most part in earnest, proud of his leader- 
ship and thankful for it, and thoroughly supported by their 
constituents. Few incidents can have been more gratifying 
to Mr. Guapstone than the instantaneous collapse of Mr. 
Watkin when he tried to go into a little cave of his own, and 
was immediately dragged out of it by an indignant committee 
of his constituents. There is very much more heart about 
the Liberal party, in dealing with the Irish Church, than there 
was when they had to deal with Reform. The question 
they had to discuss with regard to Reform was whether 
it was wise, and there is a vast diversity of opinion as to 
what is wise. But the question they have to discuss with 
regard to the Irish Church is whether it is just, and the 
notion of committing anything approaching to an injustice in 
order to please ecclesiastical partisans is one that is eminently 
distasteful to the ordinary Liberal. The Ministers, therefore, 
are under this great disadvantage, that while they have to 
look to the support of a party hesitating, doubtful, apprehen- 
sive lest it should be deserting its principles, and apprehensive 
lest the spirit of the age may not lead them to desert their prin- 
ciples, they have to face opponents united, hearty, vigorous in 
their action, because their action is in harmony with the poli- 
tical principles which their party has learnt to think especially 
itsown. And yet, at the same time, the Ministry has still a 
prospect of making a good fight. It can always expect to win 
when details come to be discussed. There is always a chance 
that the House, being cowed by statistics and weary of the 
whole subject of Ireland, may fall off from the standard 
of Mr. GLapstone; and such is their relative position, that 
it is a greater thing for Mr. Disrar.t to beat Mr. GLADSTONE 
in one encounter out of five, than it is for Mr. GLApsToNE 
to be triumphant in the other four. Unless he is very warmly 
and firmly supported, Mr.GLapsronE may easily be driven into 
a corner. If he attempts to go too much into detail, he will be 
told that he is taking too much on himself, and is anticipating 
the work of the next Parliament. If he seems to shrink from 
going into detail, he will be said to be altogether vague and 
factious, and the spirit will be taken out of his Resolu- 
tions almost before the House has begun to discuss them 
seriously. 

The Ministry, in one respect, stands especially well with the 
country, for no one wishes it to go out of office. Persons who 
look far ahead, and think of the ultimate effect which such 
a state of things may produce on the working of the Con- 
stitution, are filled with alarm at such an extraordinar 
phenomenon as a Conservative Government doing the wack 
of the Liberals. But, as it goes on, the process, although it 
may be dangerous, is certainly not unpopular. The Con- 
servative party likes being in office. ‘Lhe Liberal party at 
such a crisis gains greatly by being out of office; and 
those who belong to neither party are satisfied with the mode 
in which Lord Stanvey conducts our foreign affairs, and 
wish to avoid the waste of time which would be caused 
by a change of Ministry at a period of the Session when it is 
known tolerably well what pieces of legislation must be got 
through before Parliament is prorogued. It is not fair to say 
that the Ministry is a Ministry on sufferance. It is a 
Ministry established with the general assent of all parties. 
And certainly no one gains so much from its existence as its 
opponents gain. If the present Ministry really wished to save 
or help the Irish Church, the best thing they could do would 
be to resign. ‘The Liberals, if in office, would have the ut- 
most difficulty in agreeing what to do with the Irish Church. 
Their majority might easily be split up, and would be — 
to the greatest danger in face of the united body of the 
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Conservatives. The attack on the Irish Church is infi- 
nitely more effective than it would be if a Liberal Minis- 
try were in office, and had to be responsible for all 


the mistakes that might be made. In order, therefore, to 


oblige every one, the Government may, it is to be hoped, 
last until next year brings a new Parliament with it. It 
seems so natural that a Conservative Ministry should be 
found passing numberless Bills under the dictation of the 
Liberals, that we have no idea of thinking worse of a man 
who has fallen in with the system, and keeps office under 
circumstances which theoretically are very anomalous. There 
was a time, it must be remembered, when, under the reign 
of. Patmerstoy, Liberals stayed on in official life, and 
devoted themselves to carrying out a very Conservative 
policy. And in some measure the indifference or satisfac- 
tion with which the country watches the continuance of the 
present Ministry in office is due to the conviction that it can 
dono harm. The Liberal victory seems so great, and the 
appeal it has made to the nation so successful, that a Conserva- 
tive Government cannot, it is thought, interfere with this suc- 
cess, or make things go less quietly ‘or less readily in the 
direction in which it is desired they should go by the Liberal 
portions of the English and Scotch constituencies. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 


fag time is fast approaching when parties will be redis- 
tributed under old or new designations. There will 
always be representatives both of resistance and of innova- 
tion, but the objects of popular attack may not improbably 
be the principles and institutions which have for two or three 
generations been identified with Liberalism. The classes which 
will soon be dominant have little sympathy with the freedom 
of personal action which, in all economical and political depart- 
ments, has inspired modern legislation; and the zealous and 
narrow theorists who will probably be accepted as teachers 
by the sovereign multitude follow the chief of their sect in a 
leaning to democratic despotism. It is not improbable that the 
Conservatives will die out like the American Whigs, who had 
themselves at one time been the advocates of innovation; and 
it may be the destiny of the Liberals to undertake the duties 
of their former adversaries. For the present, the party which 
has governed England almost uninterruptedly for forty years 
enjoys the opportunity of postponing its abdication until it 
has achieved another crowning victory. The first Parliament 
elected by household suffrage will follow the Whig leaders in 
their assault on the Irish Church, as the recruits of 1792 
commenced their campaigns under the veteran generals who 
had served in the Royal army of France. No other reform 
of pressing importance remains to be accomplished within the 
limits of the old constitutional tradition. Measures which 
tend to remodel the social condition of the country are re- 
pugnant to the tastes and convictions of English Liberals ; 
but the abolition of the flagrant anomaly of the Irish Church 
is consistent with all their habits of thought, although they 
have hitherto shrunk from the enterprise. It is strange that 
the House of Commons should have passed a Reform Bill 
which it heartily disliked before it indulged itself in the con- 
genial work of condemning the Irish Establishment. Lord 
Russet, and Mr. Giapstone would perhaps have inverted 
their course of policy, on their accession to office in 1865, if 
they had known that three-fourths of the majority which 
they inherited from Lord PaLmerston was prepared to sup- 
port a just and beneficial measure, while it hesitated to sur- 
render the government of the country; yet it must be 
remembered that the division of the 3rd of April may have 
been affected by the impending appeal to the new consti- 
tuency, and that Mr. Disraezi has destroyed all faith in the 
Conse. ative party. 

Mr. Guapstong, though he is not regarded as a skilful 
tactician, has once more placed himself at the head of an 
irresistible and united majority. It matters little that some 
of his supporters privately denounce his impetuosity, for the 
division list proves that the possible malcontents are afraid or 
unwilling to enrol themselves as seceders. Until the great 
object is attained there is no reason to apprehend any serious 
defection. The most embarrassing circumstance is to be found 
in the discreditable position of the Government under the 
tortuous management of Mr. Disrak1t, for it is not the im- 
mediate interest of Mr. GLapsToNE to succeed to office, and yet 
the temptation of displacing an imbecile antagonist may prove 
almost irresistible. A month ago the House of Commons 
would not have passed a vote of want of confidence with the 
avowed purpose of producing a change of Ministry; but a 


debate in which Mr. Harpy replied to Lord Srantey, while 
Mr. Disrartt evaded the main subject of discussion, hag 
already altered the general feeling. The Easter recess luckily 
affords an interval of reflection, and afterwards a week mus 
be given to a Budget which will probably be unambitious, 
though the Abyssinian war must render it unsatisfactory, Jy 
the first days of May Mr. Giapstone’s Resolutions will be 
adopted by a reduced majority, after a fresh exposure of 
Ministerial blunders and dissensions. It remains to be seep 
whether Mr. Disrag1. will advise the Crown to assent to 
the introduction of a Bill for suspending the exercise of jts 
ecclesiastical patronage in Ireland; and the further question 
will arise, whether the Ministers will support or oppose the 
measure in the House of Lords. A Government which 
controls neither policy nor legislation ought, asa general 

to resign; but the Conservatives hold office for the last time, 
and they may affect to hope that the constituency which they 
have created will reward them by its support at the general 
election, The impossibility of immediate dissolution furnishes 
an excuse for tenacity, and perhaps Mr. DisraELI may wish to 
force Mr. GLapsToNE into a contest on the simple issue 
whether there shall be a change of Administration. 


The House of Commons would perhaps now be prepared 
formally to censure the Government, but it would resent the 
unnecessary demand for a party vote. The feeling that Mr, 
DisraELi ought to receive a fair trial is not perhaps wholly 
exhausted ; and it cannot be denied that he has been sub- 
jected to sudden and extreme pressure. When Mr. Guapstoxz 
gave notice of his Resolutions, the Prime Minister may still 
have hoped to anticipate his opponent by undertaking, on his 
own behalf, the destruction of the Irish Church. He had not 
yet fully ascertained the extent of his loss in the retirement of 
Lord Dersy, whom he had long used as a lever to detach his 
party from their most deeply rooted prejudices. If he could 
have persuaded Lord Dersy to confiscate the endowments of 
the Irish Church, Lord Dersy would have convinced the 
Cabinet and the House of Lords; and, at the worst, Mr. 
DisrakrLi might have excused his own inaction by the alleged 
necessity of deferring to the prejudices of his chief. Left 
to himself, and violently attacked before he was firm in his 
seat, he was compelled to vote with the mass of his col- 
leagues, while he presented Lord Strantey to the House as 
the organ of his genuine thoughts. Some of his opponents 
will not be unwilling to give him time to repair his defeat, or 
rather to break his fall. ‘There is no administrative advantage 
to be gained by the removal of the actual heads of depart- 
ments, nor can it be pretended that the advent of Mr. Gtab- 
STONE to office is anticipated with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
The gain which a party is traditionally supposed to derive 
from the official manipulation of a general election is often 
exaggerated, and in the present instance it is entirely super- 
fluous. ‘The Liberals and ultra-Liberals will in all proba- 
bility have a great majority in the future Parliament; and 
if their success had been previously doubtful, the projected 
abolition of the Irish Church will supply a test for candidates 
and parties which will prevent any dissipation of force. A 
change of Government in May would waste the remainder 
of a Session which has trom the beginning been singularly 
barren. ‘The present Government may perhaps carry two 
or three useful measures of minor importance, but evel 
Mr. Guapsrone’s activity would be unequal to the task of 
extemporaneous legislation. 


The abolition of the greatest of existing abuses will per 
haps be the last of the long series of beneficent measures 
which began with the Reform Bill of 1832. Commercial re- 
form, indeed, originated with Sir Rosert Prex, and it was 
consummated by his legitimate successor with comparatively 
little aid from the hereditary Whigs; but Free-trade is com- 
monly and rightly considered as the most complete applica- 
tion of liberal doctrines. The distribution of ecclesiastie 
endowments among the different religious communities 2 
Ireland, according to the plan of Lord Russext and Lo 
Grey, would have been perfectly consistent with the prit- 
ciples of their party; but, as the scheme was impractl- 
cable, total abolition was recognised as the necessary 
alternative by an overwhelming majority in the House of 
Commons. While the respectable remnant of Conservatism 
is dying down in the socket, Liberalism may perhaps be des- 
tined to expire in a final blaze. Democratic theories move 
in a different plane from the reforms of the past generation; 
but the removal of the most plausible pretext for Irish dis- 
content will be a worthy termination of a great _ career, 
Material evils seldom admit of a perfect cure; but relief se 
a just cause of offence, or, as it is called, from a sentimen! 
grievance, is complete and final. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE the of 
: and aps he will pass out at the front. 
his regular allies, who 
distrusted him formerly on the suspicion that he might still be 
a Conservative, and of late, because he displayed uncertain 
or revolutionary inclinations. While he was still a colleague 
of Lord PALMERSTON he announced himself as the future 
assailant of the Irish Church, and as the advocate of demo- 
cratic reform. His capacity of assimilating novelties is perhaps 
still imperfectly developed, and his impulsive receptivity 
and credulity command popular sympathy. Although Mr. 
DisrakELi was, before his recent blunders, the favourite of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Giapsrone’s influence in the country 
js incomparably greater. He is more independent, because 
he is more indispensable to his party ; and it is not impro- 
pable that his personal power may survive the political 
organization of his present followers. No statesman of the 
same rank has ever possessed an equal facility of identifying 
himself with successive and unforeseen causes of agitation. 


THE DEBATE AND THE DIVISION. 


R. DISRAELI spoke under great difficulties at the close 

M of the long Irish debate, and it is not saying much 
inst him to say that those difficulties fairly overcame him. 
Occasionally he made a happy hit, and there was much in his 
that had at least this amount of interest in it, that it 

could not have come from any one else. But, as the larger 
ion of what was original and peculiar in his speech con- 
sisted of wearisome and irrelevant paradoxes, the interest 
it excited was not very great. At the close he became 
perfectly dithyrambic, and although the tender courtesy of 
reporters gave a greater form and meaning to these dithyrambs 
than accuracy might have warranted, yet they were very 
Pindaric. The notion that Mr. GLapsrone was a sort of 
fiend, bully, and Jesuit, who would keep on persecuting him, 
and whom he must combat under great disadvantages and 
with a very clouded perception of events and possibilities, 
seemed to haunt him, and at last to master him, and sting 
him with a new sense of torture. That Mr. GLapsTone was 
the head of a conspiracy of Ritualists and Papists, bent 
on getting rid of the QuEEN, was a fancy which we should 
have thought beyond the wildest dreams of Mr. WHALLEY. 
Even in the more collected parts of his speech, he outdid the 
worst paradoxes of his worst novels. Among these paradoxes 
were the three following—that history shows that, whenever 
a Church has been plundered, it has invariably been to enrich 
an oligarchy ; that Ireland has no more been conquered than 
England has been; and that all intelligent men believe in a 
divine right of government, meaning thereby the choice by 
the State of some sect, however small, to work with it and 
make it religious. History shows a great many queer things, 
but she can scarcely hope to show anything so glaringly in- 
contradiction to the recent experience of Spain, France, Italy, 
and Mexico, as that the possessions of a Church which is 
robbed always pass into the hands of oligarchs. If it were 
only oligarchs that would buy up the secularized Church 
landsof Italy, the unhappy Italian Minister of Finance would 
indeed have a hopeless prospect before him. Fallacies like 
this about oligarchs and Church lands do not do much harm, 
and they hurt the feelings of no one; but it must be a little 
uitating to Irishmen to hear that they were no more con- 
quered by Wittiam III. than the English were, and were 
no worse treated by those that conquered them. Why some 
nations feel deeply the misery of being conquered and 
others do not, and whether the treatment of the con- 
quered by the conquerors is the reason of the difference, 
it 18 most difficult to say. The Welsh seem to have been 
iy well treated by the English, and yet the Welsh 
Ne to this day a most keen sense of being a con- 
} vem race, aud an undying antipathy to the English, 
oon it does not take a very active form. The paradox 
ut the Church and State was, however, perhaps at once 

: one most characteristic of the speaker and the most 
D “ana _,it is not the Church that is in danger, Mr. 
a Li said; it is the State. The State is in danger of 
én _ be religious. For the only way in which a State 
18 to pick out some sect and make an 
—s ad Church of it. It does not signify whether the 
wc 18 small or large. It may be the Church of the most 
Pap minority. Nor has truth anything to do with it, 
r the State, if it pleases, can attain the same end by esta- 
ob oe least number of sects it pleases; but it must pick 


then it will be religious and civilized, and able to refurm 
criminals, and will not be merely a machinery of police and 
taxation. The State has picked. out a very small sect in 
Ireland, but the principle is all the same, and the effect is 
equally to make the Government of England and Ireland 
religious. 

A cause defended in this way was evidently a very weak 
and a manifestly falling cause. The division could scarcely 
have done more to discourage Irish Protestants than was done 
by the speech of the Prime Minister, and Mr. GLaDsTONE 
had a very easy task when he proceeded to expose its 
sophisms and laugh at its many absurdities. It was a 
more important and a much more difficult matter when he 
undertook to deduce from the varying declarations of the 
Ministerial leaders some kind of policy, with regard to the 
Irish Church, in which they would all agree. He thought, 
and he was probably right in thinking, that they all would 
agree in giving endowments to all religious sects in Ireland. 
The Wenham Lake ice of Lord Srantey and the Vesuvian 
lava of Mr. Harpy might meet and flourish together on this 
common ground. If this was the policy of the Ministry— 
and there can be no question that, so far as they have a 
policy, and so far as they have not been frightened out of it, 
this was and is their policy—then a clear issue was raised. 
Shall the Irish Church be dealt with as a condemned institu- 
tion, or shall it be kept intact, but the money of the State be 
paid freely to Presbyterians and Catholics, until they are so 
well satisfied with their own position as not to grumble any 
longer at the superior position of the Established Church ? 
Supposing the question were one of mere abstract argument, 
undoubtedly much might be said on both sides, but in point 
of fact there is no good arguing in favour of endowing Roman 
Catholics. Ireland does not at all relish the plan, England 
is indifferent to it or else openly hostile, and Scotland posi- 
tively detests it. There is no room left for palliatives or 
correctives of this sort. The simple issue must be the one 
presented to the House of Commons last Saturday morning— 
Shall the Irish Church stand or fall? Mr. Disraez xi said a little, 
but not very much, about the redistribution within its own 
pale of the temporalities of the Irish Church. He tried to 
make out that the wish to reform the Irish Church was one 
of the many motives that prompted the Ministry to confide 
the task of moving an amendment to Lord Srantey, who 
expressly said that such a redistribution would not at all 
touch the main difficulty. In the latter part of the debate it 
was no use recurring to the subject of this redistribution ; 
for the issue which the House had to decide had at last been 
put too plainly before it for any one to ride off on this small 
byway of redistribution. And it was quite out of Mr. 
DisraE.!’s line to lay much stress on any re-organization of 
the Irish Church. What he prized it for was that it made 
the Irish Government divine, and this happy consequence 
was neither to be made nor marred by giving any parti- 
cular clergyman more or less money. On the issue thus 
raised, Mr. GLapsTonE knew, from the temper of the House 
and the whole tone of the debate, that he was going to be 
successful, and his most serious duty was to tranquillize the 
fears of his supporters, and to show that he was not carry- 
ing them too far. They had no apprehensions lest the Reso- 
lutions should mean too little, and amount to a mere paper 
declaration of a purposeless and unpractical sentiment. What 
they feared was that Mr. Giapstoxe might be taking too 
much on himself, and committing the House too deeply. 


There was some reason to think this, for although Mr. 
Guapstone stated that his Resolutions did not mean to arrest 
the action of constituted legal powers on the sole authority 
of the House of Commons, yet, if they did not mean this, 
it would be interesting to know what they did mean. When 
the Resolutions come to be debated, they will be subject to 
criticism sharp enough to ensure that their exact import shall 
be known. ‘The overwhelming majority against the Govern- 
ment on Lord SraNnLey’s amendment marks only the first 
stage in a long discussion. But it marks a stage that 
will determine the character of all the rest. The House 
of Commons, with the assent of the country, with the 
passive acquiescence of the Church in England, with 
but a very faint and divided resistance on the part of the 
Church in Ireland, has pronounced that the Irish Church 
must come to an end as an Established and specially 
endowed body. No doubt many men who voted with the 
majority regretted having to come to any decision. Very 
many objected to the course taken by Mr. Guapstone, and 
condemned what they thought a party move. Both inside 
and outside of the House moderate men can see that 


one little sect, and pay it, and honour it, and 


issues of a very delicate and disagreeable kind are involved 
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in the downfall of the Irish Church. That Church cannot be 
the same after it has ceased to be under the control of 
the State as it is now; and in these days a large num- 
ber of educated Englishmen see in the control of the State 
the best safeguard they can have against the triumphs of 
ecclesiastical ignorance and the sallies of ecclesiastical in- 
justice. The Church may be as strong, or even stronger, 
when it is separated from the State. It may have more 
fervour, more life, more zeal in it, but it is likely to lose the 
qualities which those who like it because it is established 
prize most in it. Moderation, learning, justice, candour, 
ecclesiastical greatness of a secular type, not ecclesias- 
tical pettiness of a very ecclesiastical type, are the virtues 
that blossom while the State and the Church grow together 
under circumstances so favourable as obtain in England. No 
one who has no party object to serve, and no hesitating audi- 
ence to convince, can feel any very great doubt as to the effect 
on the Church of England of disendowing the Irish Church ; 
and many who see clearly what the effect will be, and 
regret it, feel obliged to range themselves on the side of 
those who wish the Church to be disendowed. There may be 
many reasons to hesitate, and many reasons to dislike the 
subject, and to shrink from pronouncing an opinion on it; but 
when an answer must be given one way or the other, and 
men have to ask themselves whether they will really take 
the responsibility of keeping up the Irish Church, with 
all its painful consequences and all its irritating memories, 
they shrink from what seems to be the greater, the more in- 
tolerable, and the more permanent evil, and reply that, what- 
ever may happen, they cannot be parties to such an injustice. 
This is the real explanation of the immense majority against 
the Government, and of the great satisfaction with which the 
decision of the House has been received in the country. The 
issue was at once simple and inevitable. A decision one way 
or the other had to be made; and, having to be made, it was 
a good thing that it should be made ina form so clear and 
unmistakeable as a majority of sixty against the Government. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 


HE Senate of the United States, acting as a High Court 

of Justice, will probably convict the Presipenr of the 
charges which have been preferred by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. After an unsuccessful attempt to obtain a delay 
of a month, which would have deprived the Republicans of a 
= of the object of the impeachment, the PresipEnt’s counsel 
nded in a voluminous and well-drawn set of pleas contain- 
ing the substantial answer to the charges. The removal of 
Mr. Stanton is justified partly on the technical ground that 
his appointment by Mr. Lincotn excluded him from the 
purview of the Tenure of Office Act, and it is further con- 
tended that the Act itself is void, as inconsistent with the 
spirit and meaning of the Constitution. The first Congress, 
in its first Session, passed an Act to regulate the appointment 
of Ministers, who were to receive the directions of the Presi- 
DENT; and there can be little doubt that the new-born 
Legislature faithfully interpreted the intentions of the framers 
of the Constitution. It has ever since been held that the 
Presipent had the power of dismissing his Ministers; and, 
according to Mr. Jounson’s statement, Mr. Stanton himself 
officially concurred in the same opinion. The difference 
between the Executive and the Legislature could only be 
solved by the judgment of the Supreme Court, and, in dis- 
missing the Secrerary for War, Mr. Jounson took the 
only course by which a decision could be obtained. The 
temporary appointment of General Lorenzo ‘Tuomas to 
take charge of the War Office was in strict conformity 
with the letter of the law. ‘The charge founded on the 
PresipeNnt’s conversation with General Emory is directly 
traversed by the plea, and it will be conclusively disproved 
by the only possible witness. The speeches delivered at 
Washington aud on the tour to Chicago are less defensible, 
but the Preswenr relies on the right of every American 
citizen to deliver his opinions in public; and, if such a 
suggestion had been decorous, he might have added that 
the privilege of unlimited verbal license is universally exer- 
cised by the leaders and members of every political party. 
‘The managers on the following day filed a short replication, 
reaflirming the guilt of the Presipent on all the charges; and 
consequently the Senate has to try the general issue of 
guilty or not guilty, which is the proper mode of summing up 
every series of criminal pleadings. The promoters of the 
impeachment have the advantage of a friendly tribunal, where 
the majority of judges have a political interest in a conviction. 


The popular excitement appears wholly to have died away, and 
it is universally understood that, under the guise of @ cri. 
minal proceeding, the are only using constitutional 
forms to relieve themselves of a political adversary. Mr, 
Butter and Mr. Boutwe.i proposed the impeachment long 
before the performance of the acts on which the present 
charges are principally founded. 


The candid partisanship both of Republicans and of 
Democrats is curiously illustrated by their sudden interest jn 
the conduct of the Cuter Justice. Mr. Cuase has properly 
abstained from prejudging the acts of Mr. Jounson; and he 
has insisted, with praiseworthy firmness, on the duty of pro- 
ceeding with judicial dignity and calmness. In delerence to 
his opinion the Senate withdrew and re-enacted the code of 
rules which had been adopted before the High Court was 
formally constituted, and a majority has sustained the claim 
of the presiding officer to decide questions of law. High 
judicial functionaries probably prefer, in America as in 
Europe, the due discharge of their proper functions to any 
political result which may follow from special decisions. ‘Yo 
account for Mr. Cuase’s anxiety to conduct the impeachment 
with justice and propriety, it seems only necessary to consider 
that he is a Judge of great reputation, and of the highest 
rank; but the politicians of both parties instinctively assume 
that no man can act rightly except under the influence of 
wrong motives. Because the Cuier Justice is not as 
violent as Mr. Srevens, or as coarse as Mr. Burer, the 
Republicans already denounce him as an apostate, and the 
Democrats welcome him as a convert. Only a few weeks 
have passed since Mr. Cuase was the favourite candidate 
of the extreme Republicans for the Presidency; and now it 
is said that he may, at his pleasure, receive the Democratic 
nomination ; yet he has done nothing to repel or to win the 
confidence of either faction, except that he has begun to 
discharge his duty as President of the Senate with propriety 
and impartiality. Since his promotion to the bench of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Cuase has incurred merited censure by 
engaging in political agitation for the establishment of negro 
sutirage. He has since neither recanted his opinions nor ex- 
pressed regret for his activity as a politician, and yet the 
noisiest of his recent admirers threaten him with impeach- 
ment. It is intolerable to Mr. Jounson’s prosecutors that he 
should be even convicted without some violation of the forms 
of justice which might gratify their feelings of animosity. 
The Cuizr Justice will exercise only a moral control over the 
vote of the Senate; and, except in the clearest demonstration 
of the innocence of the PresiDENt, it is known that acquittal is 
impossible. ‘The weight of the verdict will certainly not be 
diminished by a decorous trial; but the followers of Mr. 
Butter wish to be revenged, and not to be justified. 
The Democratic professions of confidence in the Cuizr Justice 
are perhaps only intended to provoke the Republicans into 
further extravagance. As the managers of the impeachment 
have closed their case, few legal questions can have required 
the authoritative decision of the Cur Justice. The greater 
part of the charges were supported by documentary evidence, 
as far as the facts were disputed ; nor can any legal controversy 
have arisen on the reception of the shorthand reports of the 
Presivent’s speeches. ‘The answer which will serve as a text 
for the speeches of the counsel for the defence was virtually a 
demurrer ; and it will be for the Senate, and not for the pre 
siding officer, to determine whether it is a high crime ao 
misdemeanour in a President to talk vulgar nonsense, without 
attempting to realize offensive paradoxes in practice. ‘The 
same President who told the rabble that Congress was 4 
usurping body constantly sent formal messages to both 
Houses, and returned the Bills which were forwarded to him 
in regular course, with his veto or approval. The younger 
son in the parable was not impeached for protesting that he 
would not work in the garden. The opinion of the Ci 
Justice on the effect and on the validity of the Tenure of 
Office Act will be weighty, but not conclusive. ‘There 3s 
nothing to prevent the Senate from voting in contravention of 
unpalatable advice, as a jury paramount over, not only the 
facts, but the law. 


On the deposition of the Presipent, Mr. Wave will succeed 
to his office for the remainder of his term. Le was placed 
in the chair of the Senate in anticipation of the contingency 
which has occurred, when the Republican party thought 2 
probable or possible that Mr. Jounson might resist a = 
removal by force. Mr. Wape was believed to be rough, 
fearless, and unscrupulous, and he was trusted not to = 
from the possible struggle. His fitness to hold the hig ” 
post in the Republic was probably not taken into considera 
tion; but there has been a gradual change in public opimio? 
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on the importance of regarding the personal qualifications of 
high functionaries. The training of an educated man and the 
manners of a gentleman seem to be emerging from temporary 
disrepute, and public writers command attention when they 
suggest that itis not a recommendation of democracy to repre- 
sent it as repugnant to knowledge and refinement. General 
Jackson’s oaths and expletives did much to corrupt the public 
taste, for every brawling demagogue was proud of the political 
success of an adventurer as unpolished as himself. Mr. Liy- 
coLn’s virtues cannot be said, like Casar’s, to have undone 
his country, but they strengthened the prevailing prejudice 
against the conformity of political rank with social order. 
‘The country discovered that an ungrammatical mechanic 
could grow, after an apprenticeship of two or three years, into 
an able man, much more honest than his teachers; and the 
multitude gladly inferred that the traditional accomplishments 
of a statesman were superfluous, and probably mischievous. 
The succession of a political agitator who had once been a 
journeyman tailor was welcomed with enthusiasm ; and during 
his first year of office, Mr. Jonson was embarrassed by the 
rival adulation of both the contending factions. His popu- 
larity was increased by his high-handed disregard of law 
during his administration in Tennessee, which has ever since 
remained the most anarchical State in the Union. His 
conduct, like that of his predecessor, has since been un- 
expectedly honest; but a total want of tact and temper 
has involved him in incessant quarrels; and many of his 
more moderate opponents anticipate with uneasiness the ac- 
cession to office of a third President chosen from the ruder 
classes of the community. Mr. Wabe probably meant little 
or nothing when he lately delivered a speech against the 
institution of property, and the profane phrases which are 
eagerly repeated by his admirers offend against taste rather 
than against morality; but the chief of a great nation 
ought to have cultivated reserve, self-respect, and prudence. 
Mr. Wape’s political allies regard him chiefly as a useful 
election agent, who will use the vast patronage belonging to 
the PresipeNT in support of the Republican nomination. ‘The 
Presidential election will be one of the least exciting on 
record, as there is little doubt that General Grant will be 
chosen by a decisive majority. Mr. Cuasz, who was his 
most formidable competitor in his own party, has now offended 
the violent section; and the Democrats will have great 
difficulty in agreeing on a popular candidate. In the Eastern 
States the party is not unanimous in favour of repudiation ; 
and some of their principal leaders made themselves unpopular 


agreement between Mr. Disrartr and Mr. Giapstone. In 
their heart of hearts they have no great difference on the only 
pvint worth considering, that the Establishment must go and 
ought to go. Years ago, as Mr. Giapstone said, he came to 
this conclusion, but kept it to himself; now he avows it. 
Years ago it is proved against Mr. Disrakxi that he must have 
come to this conclusion, and that he did not keep it to him- 
self, but openly declared that “ the system which could not 
“ bear discussion is doomed ;”” but now he evades the con- 
clusion by characterizing his old utterances as “ gangway 
“ rhetoric.” This is certainly an apt illustration of progression 
by antagonism. Mr. Giapstone was convinced, and never 
acted upon his convictions; Mr. Disragti was convinced, 
and never acted upon his convictions. So far there is nota 
pin to choose between them. Whatever reasons may justify 
or condemn this reticence—or, as they say, this economy of 
reserve—on one side, may justify it on the other. At any 
rate, so far the mansions at Grosvenor Gate and on Carlton 
Terrace are of equally brittle glass. What we are most 
concerned with in estimating the character—that is, the 
statesmanship—of the two men, is the consideration what 
justification can be pleaded by Mr. Giapstone for his sudden 
and unexpected avowal of his cherished and secret con- 
victions; what apology or vindication can be offered by Mr. 
for his continued reserve. And here, again, there seems 
to be very little to choose. ‘The exigencies of party rather 
than the behests of patriotism form, not the highest and the 
most picturesque, but the most practical, account of the matter. 
Mr. Gapstove finds it convenient to be candid, because he is 
not in office ; and Mr. Disrazxi finds it convenient to keep his 
convictions to himself a little longer because he is in office. 
Had Mr. GLapstone been Premier, it is very improbable that he 
would have moved his Resolutivns from the Treasury Bench; 
and Mr. Disraktt, the head of the goats on the Speaker's left 
hand, would have confined himself to safe platitudes, and 
would never have come forward either as the champion or the 
assailant of the divine character of the State. But further. 
If, as we are quite convinced, Mr. GLaDsToNE’s present con- 
victions are deep and sincere, and if he can account for and 
defend this sudden revolution in his inner mind, why should 
he and his eulogists be so very angry with Mr. Disrak.i 
on the matter of Refurm? Mr. eennaie had been for years 
—so he boasts—convinced that Household Suffrage was the 
right thing, and whether he was educating, or suffering events 
to educate, his party, is immaterial; anyhow he had a clear 
view as to the political necessity, but he kept it to himself, 


tiou by opposition to the war. ‘Their safest choice would perhaps | and then suddenly avowed it, and placed himself at the head 
i be some general who has taken little part in politics; but an | of a revolution. /utatis mutandis, this exactly describes 
, be officer of secondary position would be overshadowed by the | Mr. Grapstone and his relations towards the Irish Church. 
Mr. military reputation of Grant. In default of a reaction against | He too was convinced, was for years convinced, yet he re- 
fied. the recent encroachment of Congress, it perhaps matters little | mained austerely silent; he had convictions, but concealed 
TICE whether a President deprived of his chief prerogatives, and | them. All of a sudden he sprang a mine on his own 
into liable to impeachment on political grounds, is a competent | followers; for whatever astonishment must have possessed 
ent statesman. Tory souls when they were assured that they had for years 
ired been holding one of the points of the Charter without knowing 
ater it, equal surprise must have been felt by Liberals when, at 
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‘et with crabbed and ditlicult answers. Neither Mr. 
nor Mr, Guapstonz is easy to explain. 


ough, First, let us take the past aspect of our rival political 


only retaliates on Mr. Disrak.i his own policy. Mr. Disragxt 
not only demoralized his own party, but debauched the public 
conscience, by his conduct of Reform; and Mr. GuapsTone 


1 po towards the Irish Church, the subject with which, as 
o pressing interest, we are most concerned. For all practical 
purposes we are most of us convinced that there is a real 


may feel that it is useless to treat those who have lost their 
virtue as though they were pure and unsullied. If true, this 
is not pleasant; and it would be well if we could assure our- 
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selves that it is not true.’ Tf all: confidence in public men 
has been destroyed by the events of last Session, it is but a 
small consolation to those who believe in the virtue of 
good government to be told that Mr. Disragxi set a prece- 
dent which Mr. Grapstoxe has now felt himself bound to 
follow. Delirant reges:—Yes; but the important matter 
is, not to assign priority in political faults, but to think 
of ourselves. What of the pleciuntur Achivi? What of the 
future of English Government if it is to be subject to these 
violent shocks and surprises? It may be said that, if ever 
questions were ripe, those of Parliamentary Reform and the 
jrish Church have been long enough before the public con- 
science. But there is this difference. Reform was well 
known beforehand to be the appointed work of the last Session. 
Six months, three months, six weeks, three weeks, before Par- 
liament reassembled in February, the Irish Church was not so 
prominently before people’s thoughts as Bankruptcy Reform. 
So far the cases are not parallel. Reform, too, came before 
Parliament under responsible auspices. There was a Govern- 
ment scheme and Bill; as things turned out, there were 
half a dozen Government schemes. But the Irish Church 
has been disposed of by an abstract Resolution, moved by the 
Opposition, without any responsibilities or duties towards the 
question, and accepted in the simplicity of ignorance. It used 
to be thought the very first element of statesmanship to 
deal with a whole question—not only to pluck out a vice, 
but to implant a virtue. When the monasteries were de- 
stroyed, the statesmen of the day came forward with a plan 
—whether it was carried out or not is not the point— 
for disposing of the spoil. When the last Irish Church Re- 
form was floated, the Appropriation Clause and its memories 
bear witness at least to an attempt to utilize the spoil. But 
here we have something like the luxury, and almost the 
wantonness, of destruction; and for the first time in our 
political history we have committed ourselves to an irre- 
vocable step without demanding of those who have forced 
us into it any enlightenment as to their next step. Like 
FRANKENSTEIN, we have got a very inconvenient crea- 
tion in this Disestablishment, and now nobody seems to 
know whether it will turn out demi-god or fiend. If 
this is statesmanship, it is statesmanship such as we have 
not been accustomed to. ‘That a thing is right in itself and 
ought to be done, and may in the end even act well, is no 
reason why it should be done in this way. And, man for 
man, and measure for measure, our two leaders, on these two 
matters of Reform and Disestablishment, have little upon 
which to congratulate either, much upon which to condole 


ENGLISH POLICY IN THE EAST. 


VHE Duke of Ancgyti, who apparently aspires to the lead 
of the Liberal party in the House of Lords, lately took 

the opportunity of a motion of Lord SrraTuEDEN’s to criticize 
Lord Sran.ey’s strict neutrality in the Cretan insurrection. 
The Duxe was answered by two of his former colleagues, 
Lord Russet and Lord Kiwserxey, as well as by the nominal 
representative of the Government, and it seemed to be the 
deliberate judgment of the House of Lords that the Foreign 
Minister had been justified both in his refusal to concur in 
the officious remonstrances of the other Powers, and in the 
absolute inaction which he imposed on the English fleet. The 
removal of women and children by neutral vessels of war 
may in one sense be regarded as an act of humanity ; but, as 
Lord Russe. justly remarked, a procegding which relieves 
the insurgents from a natural incumbrance may probably 
tend to prolong the war, with its attendant evils. No really 
independent State would tolerate the benevolent interference 
of patrons who from time to time almost assumed the cha- 
racter of enemies. The ‘Turks would long ago have attacked 
the Greek blockade-runners in the harbour of the Pireus, 
but for the fear of offending the Powers which exercise a 
protectorate both over Turkey and over Greece; and if the 
Cretan mountaineers had been compelled to provide for the 
safety of their non-combatants, they would perhaps have 
accepted the not illiberal terms of pacification which have 
been repeatedly offered by the Porte. Nothing can be more 
capricious than the law of neutrality, as it is illustrated by 
ordinary practice and by occasional theory. The Duke of 
ARGYLL recommends, as against Turkish belligerents, a 
system of meddling which, if it had been attempted in 
favour of the American Confederates, would have produced 
an immediate declaration of war on the part of the United 
States. He is undoubtedly entitled. to argue that the 
Powers which defended Turkey against Russia have a 


— 


claim to the deference of a Government which may here. 
after, as in former times, depend on their good offices for 
existence; but in affording modified support to the rebel- 
lion of Turkish subjects France has strained the bond of 
gratitude, and there is no reason to regret that England has 
not followed the anomalous example. The Cretans themselves 
have not derived benefit from an intervention which wag 
necessarily incomplete. The admission of Turkey into the 
European system, by the Treaty of 1856, implied an under- 
taking on the part of the contracting Powers to discharge the 
ordinary obligations of good neighbourhood. It might have 
been desirable that Crete should be detached from Turkey, 
and annexed to Greece; but, as no such territorial change 
was adopted or proposed, the Porte must be admitted to 
possess the legal right of suppressing insurrection in the 
island as fully as in the continental provinces. 

During the last year Russia, England, and Greece have 
pursued a consistent and intelligible course, although England 
alone has conformed to the recognised maxims of inter- 
national law. Ostentatious insincerity almost loses the cha- 
racter of fraud, especially when it partakes of violence. The 
late communications of Russia with the Turkish Government 
have been as menacing as the language of Prince Mens- 
CHIKOFF on the eve of the war of 1853; and conventional 
phrases of diplomatic friendship have been always accom- 
panied by glosses which may acquit the future aggressor 
of any charge of deception. It has been notorious that 
Russia favoured the Cretan insurrection, and the aggrandize- 
ment of the dynasty which now reigns at Athens. The 
Russian Admiral has more than once protected the blockade- 
runners by his movements, and his official despatches are, 
under superior inspiration, always full of sympathy for the 
persecuted Christians. The adoption of Russian advice would 
have established a precedent for successful revolt in all other 
parts of the Empire. Intercourse with an avowed enemy 
during a truce is not always pleasant, but it is comparatively 
simple and unembarrassing. The Greeks have, since the 
beginning of the insurrection, been even more candid than 
the Russians, as the sympathy which they have exhibited 
to the insurgents has not been even professedly disinterested. 
Friendship for kinsmen and co-religionists has been identified 
with a desire for the acquisition of territory; and, instead 
of merely relieving the insurgents from the charge of their 
women and children, Greek vessels have incessantly plied 
between the ports of the kingdom and the island with food, 
with warlike stores, and with reinforcements. Confident 
in security from retaliation, the Greek Government has 
scarcely troubled itself to affect neutrality; or, if foreign re- 
monstrances have become pressing, its own internal weakness 
has supplied an apology for the tolerated excesses of subjects 
unaccustomed to the restraints of law. A severe moralist 
may perhaps condemn the irregularities of Greek policy, but 
politicians can scarcely maintain that the ambitious projects 
of the Government and people are either inexcusable or 
hopeless. 


France and Austria, after much vacillation, have alternately 
furnished the best justification for the consistent policy of 
England. A year ago, the French Government, in anticipation 
of a war with Prussia, was courting the friendship of Russia, 
and Baron Beust was credulous enough to believe that 
Russian exigencies would be satisfied by the abandonment 
of the restrictions which were imposed by the Treaty of 
Paris. Austria, for a time, joined in the demand for Cretan 
autonomy; and the French Foreign Minister for many 
months naturally addressed the Porte in the tone of an irm- 
table schoolmaster. The refusal of England to concur m 
an anti-Turkish policy induced Austria to withdraw from 
further pressure; while France—followed, not long before the 
battle of Mentana, by Italy—joined Russia and Prussia in ad- 
dressing a Note to the Porte, which, if it had been written 
with any common and definite purpose, would have portended 
an immediate rupture. When the risk of a German war 
passed away, France, like Austria, reverted to the no 
policy from which England had never deviated; and the 
Russian Minister amused himself at the expense of his fickle 
ally by parodying, in the official journals, the whimsical re- 
commendations which M. pz Moustier had addressed to the 
Porte on the subject of female education. ‘There is, in truth, 
no intermediate policy between interference in weer 
affairs and genuine neutrality. It might possibly be desirable 
that the Christian inhabitants of the Turkish provinces 
should expel or exterminate their Mahometan neighbours, an 
the aid which Russia would gladly afford to the enterprise 
would be prompted by intelligible motives. The Western 
Powers, on the other hand, are not prepared to become 
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aecomplices in a revolution which they are not required by 
any duty to promote, and which would lead to consequences 
at present incalculable. A Turkish insurrection might in 
itself be regarded by Austria with indifference; but the 
jnevitable participation of Russia in the undertaking would 
involve ruinous danger. It is, therefore, the true policy of 
England and France, as it is the obvious interest of Austria, 
neither to encourage rebellion in Turkey, nor to allow Russia 
to interfere. In any indigenous conflict foreign Powers have 
no direct concern, although prudent statesmen desire that 
the relative positions of the various races should be determined 
by natural growth and peaceful competition rather than by 
civil war, which would probably degenerate into chronic 
anarchy. 

Lord Staney has preferred the true solution of a prelimi- 
nary and easy problem; and indeed. his. success as Foreign 
Minister may in some degree be attributed to a combination | 
of circumstances which has rendered it expedient to do 
nothing. The first aggressive movement of Russia will re- 

uire a more positive exercise of discretion; and perhaps 
Lord SraNLEY may be equal to the occasion, more especially 
if he remembers the disastrous effect of the confidence reposed 
by the Emperor Nicuoxas in the pacific endurance of Lord 
AservEeEN. But Lord Srantey may perhaps be no longer 
in office when the crisis occurs, and it is not impossible 
that he may be succeeded by his recent critic. The Duke 
of ArayL, like Lord Sranuey, is full of information, in- 
dustrious, and calm in temper; and he is united to Mr. 
GapsToNE, who will have the disposal of office, in close poli- 
tical intimacy. Like his chief, he has sometimes displayed 

mptoms of unsoundness on questions of Eastern policy, 

ough he is probably not influenced by fantastic sympathies 
for the Orthodox Church. As far as he differed from Lord 
RussELL in the recent conversation on the affairs of Crete, the 
veteran representative of the traditional policy of the Foreign 
Office was more in the right than the doctrinal philanthropist 
or political free-thinker. The preservation of peace in the 
only quarter from which war is ordinarily to be appre- 
hended is one of the most urgent of English duties; and 
with the comparative merits of Greeks, of Sclaves, and of 
Turks, England has little concern. The Duke of ArayLL 
made an unnecessary admission, to the detriment of the cause 
which he supports, when he asserted that the Government of 
Athens had no right to annex Crete, because it had not made 
roads or suppressed highway robbery. Greece has no right 
to Crete, because Crete, legally belonging to Turkey, cannot 
be transferred to Greece without an unjust and dangerous 
foreign intervention. If the Greeks like to clamber over rocks 
instead of driving along macadamized roads, or if they have 
no objection to being robbed and murdered, their peculiarity 
of taste is their own affair. The Cretan mountaineers, if they 
became subjects of the King of Grexce, would readily tolerate 
the absence of rural policemen and highway surveyors. 


THE PEERAGE. 


L is not surprising that the debate on proxies in the 
4. House of Lords should have suggested to many minds a 
wider field of contemplation than the immediate subject at 
issue. It may or may not be that the discontinuance of 
proxies and an earlier hour of meeting will enable the House 
of Lords to justify its legislative precedence in the eyes of 
the country. ‘his is by itself not an indifferent, but a 
secondary, question. The wider, more important, and more | 
interesting questions are— Will the House of Lords be | 
allowed to retain its legislative powers; and if it does not, 


will it continue to hold its social power and precedence ? 

There can be no doubt but that there is a strong current _ 
of opinion set in against the theory of privileges. ‘The | 
current is, indeed, rather strong than broad; it is narrow, 
and, M proportion to its narrowness, is vehement. It is not 
the Opinion of the masses, for the masses do not think; and 
°pinion is the product of reflection, not of impulse or senti- 
ment, It is rather the opinion of abstract thinkers, and even 
with their opinion there is a good deal of feeling mixed up. | 
fo the masses there is as yet nothing very objectionable 
in the House of Lords. A’ few leading politicians among 
the journeymen tailors and cobblers may burn with a | 
democratic hatred of titles, and may echo the teaching | 

their newspapers in denouncing both the legislative and | 
the social dignity of the Peers. But up to this time it | 
would be untrue to say that, out of the political cliques of 

Operative classes in London and one or two large towns, 
is any strong, articulate, and defined dislike of the | 


Peerage as an institution. Indeed, no small part of the lower 
stratum of the middle-class and the upper stratum of the 
lower-class—that semi-Bohemian portion of the British public 
which frequents the Turf, reads sporting journals, and bets 
on dark horses—rather likes lords than otherwise. It associates 
them with some manly sports, and with other sports which are 
not manly. It associates them with a “jolly ” enjoyment of 
life, and a reckless prodigality of money. It is quite another 
and a more solid class of persons which really dislikes the 
Peerage. Its most cordial haters are to be found amongst 
those who tread, not closely, but still not remotely, on its 
heels; among men who were reared in spheres not widely 
apart, under conditions not very dissimilar, and with acade- 
mical associations almost identical. It is on such men that 
the blaze of the Peerage strikes down with oppressive and 
intolerable glare. It is by such men that its dignity and 
its exclusiveness are most keenly and intensely felt. It 
is they who realize most accurately the enormous dis- 
tance which hereditary rank places between those who have 
it and those who have it not. The man who has sat on 
the same form at school, and in the same lecture-room at 
college, with the young ‘peer, finds that his sometime com- 
panion has a start of full thirty years in the race of life over 
him. If he goes to the Bar, or takes orders, it requires thirty 
years of very strenuous work in the one case, and of very 
lucky accidents in the other, to earn the splendours.of,a,tem; 
poral or spiritual barony. Those who are not lucky, or 
brilliant, or strong in mental and physical capacity, must be 
content to regard their lordly schooltellow as a superior Zon 
disporting in the higher spheres of the empyrean. Frequent 
contact with him is as unlikely as with an archangel. Perhaps 
men might tolerate this; for, after all, there are some oc- 
casions which bring men of different ranks together, and 
the Duke whom one has kicked at school, or the Bishop 
whom one has beaten at longs and shorts, is for the most 
part too sensible, if not too good-natured, to cut the 
competitor of his early days when brought face to face with 
him in after life. The sensitive man may be wounded by the 
exclusiveness of rank, and the thoughtful man offended by the 
privileges by which it is propped up. Still, thick-skinned 
practical men of the world go on never minding; and, if they 
did not seek opportunities of contact with “ swells,” would 
escape all occasions of mortified self-love and disdainful repulse. 
It is, however, a very different thing with women. They 
idolize, envy, and detest rank. It is no small trial of temper 
to any refined gentlewoman to bear the practised insolence of 
a commonplace grande dame. It is most mortifying to the 
handsome and accomplished wife of a commoner of ordinary 
fortune to find herself at county gatherings either excluded 
from the magic circle of Lady Marys and Lady ApeLaipes, or 
coldly patronised by it, or unequivocally ignored by it. It 
is no slight mortification to a proud or ambitious mother to see 
her auburn darlings deserted by the volatile butterfiies of the 
ball-room for the red-haired and unlovely daughters of the 
marchioness. The double goad of envy and ambition makes 
one half of womankind flunkeys, and the other half levellers. 
English women have been heard to say that there can be no 
real Christianity in the land while the Peerage and its privi- 


_leges exist; and American women have been known to aver 


that they would give everything in the world to enjoy the 
position of an English duchess. 


It is not on social favour or disfavour that the permanence 
of the Peerage will depend. Aspiring women may court, 
thoughtiul women may despise, envious women may. detest, 
the precedence of the Peerage. Disappointed doctrinaires and 
unsuccessful politicians may condemn its legislative powers. 
But neither angry men nor angry women of the upper or higher 
middle classes will much affect its solidity. Its peril will come 
from the assaults of a class whose opinions are yet unformed. 
That dark and mysterious half-million which will, in another 
year, be for the first time armed with the franchise is stated 
to be adverse to the Peerage as an institution. We have 
already said that there is as yet no sufficient warranty for 
this belief. If individual opinions could be polled, a con- 


_ siderable number would probably be discovered to be friendly, 


and a still more considerable number to be indifferent, to the 
institution. This, however, is not suflicient to determine the 
ultimate action of the new electors upon it. It is hardly 
likely that they will ever enjoy the option of expressing 
their individual opinions upon this or any other great 
constitutional principle. They are not allowed to ex- 
press them upon the questions affecting their own trades, 
industry, or hiring. In the very callings by which they 
earn their livelihoods, they defer to the authority of an ar- 
tisan oligarchy. They are the submissive servants of 
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unions and committees. The organization of the Trades’ 
Unions is now so complete that the managers of their com- 
mittees may work them as they list against the confederated 
capital of the country. If this can be done in matters in 
which the artisans have a direct and personal interest, how 
much more easily will it be done in matters where their 
interest is more languid and impersonal! If men can be 
organized and drilled to leave a master whom they do not 
dislike, and work which they have gladly accepted, at the 
bidding of a secret conclave in London, how much more easily 
will they be organized to petition against an institution which 
the managers of their clubs tell them is prejudicial to their 
interests, and about which they have rarely thought one way 
or another! Suppose that, of 500,000 new town voters, 
400,000 care nothing about the House of Lords, and 
that 100,000 are very angry with it; and suppose, too, 
that men of education, either from spite or ambition or 
on principle, have begun to agitate for its destruction, it is 
not difficult to conceive the alliance between mind and matter 
which might probably ensue. ‘The educated Radicals of the 
middle and professional classes would indoctrinate the quick- 
witted, sharp, and superficially taught leaders of the unions; 
and when this was once done, the marshalling of the unions, 
and of the voters who are members of them, would be an easy 
and rapid work. Representatives would be sent to the House 
of Commons, charged to urge the abolition of the hereditary 
Peerage. Even if this result were not brought about literally, 
it would be attained substantially. In the face of the eager 
opposition of all the borough constituencies, the House of 
Peers could not long venture to exercise any actual legislative 
authority. It would meet and talk like Convocation, but 
without the weight or dignity of a Senate. 

So great a change could not be effected on a sudden. It could 
only be brought about slowly, gradually, and imperceptibly. 
Active interference would melt away into interference com- 
paratively less active. Comparative inaction would tone down 
into absolute inertness. Utter inertness would languish into 
legislative paralysis. But though this were accomplished, it 
does not follow that there would be no Upper House. The 
hereditary Peerage might cease to exist; still a Senate might 
be required and established, and in this Senate might be 
many of the former Peers, appointed for life. 

So far we are agreed with many writers as to the possi- 
bility of the extinction of the hereditary Peerage as a branch 
of the Legislature. But we do not accept the opinion that 
the destruction of the titles or the influence of the Peers 
need be concurrent with this. In the first place, there is 
very little doctrinaire Republicanism in England, and it is 
only doctrinaire Republicans who fight obstinately against 
titles. Next, the number of persons whose self-esteem 
or whose philosophy feels itself affronted by titles is com- 
paratively very small, and they belong to a class which, 
by itself, would not be powerful in the coming era of house- 
hold suffrage. The ordinary artisan will really care very 
little about social precedence and feudal distinctions. He 
will rather think it a fine thing to have a nobility in the 
country. The only thing which would enlist him on the 
side of levellers would be the conviction that the nobility 
did him an actual injury. So long as the majority of the Par- 
liamentary electors tolerated titles, dilettanti constitution- 
mongers could do little against them. And what with their 
historic names, with the prestige of rank, albeit deprived of 
privilege, and with their large properties, dukes and earls 
would still constitute a very powerful order in the State. 
Their rank would continue to them their social pre-eminence; 
their fortunes would gather round them parasites, satellites, 
and dependants of various kinds, ‘Their literary culture, 
their knowledge of art, and their intimate acquaintance with 
the politica! history of all Europe, would crowd their mansions 
with the choicest intellects of the day. Their loss of direct 
political power they would avenge by a social exclusiveness 
whic» would still further enhance their influence. They 
would be in London what the old Legitimist families are 
in Varis, with a provincial weight and importance which the 
Legitimist families have lost in rural France. ‘The halo of 
martyrdom would be shed over their coronets; and they 
would enjoy the double advantage of having sustained great 
losses and retained a great position. Indirectly they might 
control the administration of the country in a greater degree 
than they do now. To those who maintain that the same 


causes which deprived them of their titles would deprive 
them also of their territorial possessions, it is sufficient to 
reply that such an idea is repugnant to all Englishmen save 
a few theorists who have never left London. Whatever 
attempt may be made to botch the rule of the common law 


respecting the descent of landed pro , nothing would be 
so abhorrent to the average English mind as any interference 
with the right of hequest. ‘There is not an “ intelligen; 
“artisan ” in the country who is not fully aware that his own 
rights and wishes would be affected by such an interference 
as much as those of any Peer of the realm; and, despite all 
the teaching of Mr. Mixt, there is hardly one who would 
not resent it as an outrage against himself. It is not only 
merchants, lawyers, and stockbrokers who love to found a 
family or bequeath a property. If there is one thing 
which English grocers, cheesemongers, tavern-keepers, tin- 
smiths, tailors, tinkers, carpenters, skilled mechanics of all 
kinds, in fact the whole section of the community above the 
stratum of daily labourers, respect more than any other, it is 
property. With many, it is next to their religion; with 
some, it is a religion. And woe betide the cobblers of Con- 
stitutions who lay rash hands on it. 

From confiscation the Peers of England will for many a day 
be safe, whatever else may betide them. With their old titles 
and their old estates, they will still be a power in the State, 
even when they have ceased to be a Senate. It is for the more 
patriotic and thoughtful members of their body to consider 
whether even this security should tempt them to abandon the 
high vantage ground of their actual position, and to sacrifice 
the hold which honest and intelligent devotion to their duties 
would ensure them over the affections of the country, for the 
selfish enjoyment of inglorious ease, or the puerile excitement 
of frivolous and vapid pleasures. Never was the motto 
“ Noblesse oblige” better worth remembering than now; 
never were those who are really capable of leading more sure 
of a large following than now. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


tgs > proposed disestablishment of the Irish Church is hardly 
less interesting from the incidental issues which it raises than 
for the importance of the question which it is directly designed 
to solve. What is meant by disestablishment, or, in other words, 
what is meant by an Established Church ? Does it simply mean 
an endowed Church, or does it at least include the idea of endow- 
ments? Clearly not the former, for there is scarcely a Dissenting 
sect in this country but is possessed of some endowments; so is the 
Free Kirk of Scotland; so is the Roman Catholic Church both 
here and in Ireland, to say nothing of Prussia and other Con- 
tinental nations, and still more—if we may trust the Adlantic 
Menthly—of the United States, where, nevertheless, it is not the 
Established Church. It may indeed be admitted that, if endow- 
ments are not necessarily included in the definition of an 
lishment, they practically form one of its inseparable accidents; 
but they neither exhaust the meaning of the term nor belong to it 
exclusively. In the highly idealized picture of the connexicn of 
Church and State with which we have been lately eget | 
a “metropolitan dean ”—as it has become the fashion to 
him by a double refinement of studied inaccuracy—we are told 
that the essence of this connexion lies in “some religious ex- 
pression of the community” being both recognised and con- 
trolled by the State. The description, if it were correct as far 
as it goes, would leave us just as wise as we were before; for 
the State is obliged to recognise, and in some degree to control, 
every religious expression of every portion of the community, 
unless it adopts the simpler alternative of suppressing it; b 
mereover, the description is not correct. In the earlier days 
State Churches the connexion meant, not that the State con- 
trolled the religious expression, but that the religious expression 
controlled the State. And in one favoured corner of the earth 
this is still the case, so far as the two powers can be distinguished 
from each other. ‘The real difficulty of understanding the differ- 
ence between an Established and an unestablished Church is not 
theoretical, but historical When Count Cavour proclaimed the 
principle of “a free Church in a free State,” the idea announced 
was a perfectly intelligible one, but it has never yet been fully 
carried out in any single State of the Old World. ‘There has been 
on both sides something of the feeling expressed in the astute 
maxim of II. (Aeneas Silvius), Papam Imperatoris et Impe- 
ratorem Pepe auailio indigere ; stultum esse illi nocere cujus expectes 
opem. ‘Lie dominant Church is not established in France 2 
precisely the same sense as in England or in Austria, but in 
no 1wropean country is it in the position of a purely volun- 
tary association, And for us Englishmen it requires @ § 
greater eflort to realize the idea of an unestablished Church, 
because, from the days of the Heptarchy downwards, we have 
been accustomed to see the national religion, or what p 

for such, estabiished in the strictest sense of the term, and the 
principle is bound up, so to say, with every letter of the Statute- 
book, Varieties there may have been, at. different periods, of doc- 
trine or discipline, as theve is great difference of doctrine an 
discipline now between the and Presbyterian 
ties; but an Established Church there has been all along 10. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, known to the law as such, while 
other religious bodies, however numerous or influential, were 

are at best only tolerated seceders from its pale, So comple 
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this felt to be the case that we are seriously told one of the main 
difficulties in disestablishing the Irish Church will be found in 
the necessity for reconstructing it on a new basis, or rather for 
constructing a new Episcopal Communion in its place, to hold such 
residue of the corporate property as it may be suffered to retain. 
The Anglican Church, we are assured, is merely a convenient 
misnomer fore subordinate function of the Legislature. It has 
only a statutory life, and when the elaborate network of fibres 
which binds it to the Statute-book is severed, it will ipso facto cease 
to exist. We need not stay to discuss the legal or theological 
merits of this view of the matter. It is enough to have referred 
to it in illustration of the extreme difficulty experienced by 

lishmen in conceiving any other relations between Church and 
State than those which are enshrined in the immemorial traditions 
of the British Constitution. 

Cavour’s theory of a free Church in a free State has hitherto 
been exemplified only in America. But if we turn our eyes to 
the Continent of Europe we may find something to throw light on 
the practical complexity of the problem which his formula was 
meant to solve. ‘I'wo very opposite parties in the Roman Catholic 
communion have at various times raised the ery of a Free Church, 
and it will conduce much to our clearer apprehension of the 
point at issue if we set ourselves to inquire what they meant by 
it, What were called by their advocates the “ Gallican liberties,” 
and by their opponents the “Gallican servitudes,” represent one 
side of this demand. Bossuet, and those who followed his lead, 
wished to circumscribe within constitutional limits the sovereign 
authority of the Pope—to make him the primate, not the autocrat, 
of Catholic Christendom. So far they were really striving for 
the freedom of the Church. But then they simply transferred 
to the Regale what they took from the Pontificale. They shifted 
the supreme control of ecclesiastical matters from a_ practically 
absolute Pontiff to a monarch who was absolute both in theory 
and practice. It might be more convenient to the French hierarch 
to be dependent on their own sovereign than on the Pope, but it 
could make little difference to the flocks over whom in either case 
they ruled with the full weight both of civil and ecclesiastical 
sanctions. The same experiment was tried a century later, on a 

r scale and with a stronger hand, in the famous reforms of 
Joseph II. of Austria. He seems to have derived his ecclesiastical 
ideas in the first instance from the treatise of the Gallican Febro- 
nius. And though his policy was for the most part really liberal 
and enlightened, and he had a sincere desire to fenefit his people, 
he fell into the old misconception of the meaning of a free 
Church, His civil reforms were excellent, and, had they been 
allowed to stand, might have saved Austria half a century of 
perplexity and misrule. Nor was his religious legislation less 
admirable, so far as it secured full toleration and equal rights 
to his Protestant subjects. His partial suppression of convents, 
again, loudly as it was complained of, may have been a bene- 
ficial measure. At all events, he did no more in this respect than 
has been done at some time or other by every Catholic Govern- 
ment in Europe. But his conception of “a free Church” was 
that of Bossuet, not of Cavour. It never occurred to him to 
relax the legal force of ecclesiastical enactments, and leave the 
Church in the position of a voluntary association, addressing 
itself only to the consciences of its members. ‘The hierarchy 
were to have the same civil status and the same penal sanctions for 
their acts which tltey had enjoyed before, but they were only to act 
with his approval, and all communications with the Court of 
Rome were to pass through his hands, This was felt, and not 
unreasonably felt, to be a tyrannical interference with religious 

om, and the appearance of Pius VI. at Vienna, in 1782, 
though he failed of fits immediate purpose, gave the signal for a 
Teaction which ere long swept away the whole Josephine legis- 
lation, and has formed the rallying-point for Ultramontane en- 
thusiasm ever since. Yet the Ultramontane notion of a free 
Church is just as one-sided as the Gallican. While claiming 
complete independence of State control, the Ultramontanes mani- 
fest no sort of readiness to dispense with State support when it 
can be obtained. 

Our meaning will be best explained by an illustration which will 
at the same time serve to indicate the radical distinction between 
the status of an Established and that of a voluntary Church. An 
Episcopal clergyman was tried the other day in America, before 
the ecclesiastical court provided for that purpose, for preaching 
ina Dissenting chapel, and was publicly censured. Should he be 
deprived of his preferment on a repetition of the offence, the 
civil courts would no doubt, if called upon, enforce the senteuce, 
8 they would enforce the deprivation of a Wesleyan minister by 

e authorities of his own communion for preaching in an 4.: glican 
peat. In just the same way, if a Roman Catholic pries« were to 

ected from his cure for marrying, the police would, if neces- 
raped his ejectment, because celibacy was a cendition of 
ne the preferment, and the condition had been broken. So 

7 every voluntary religious body may, and nzust, claim the pro- 

on of the law. But in France, where Catholicism is not 
fbliahed, but only recognised as “ the religion of the majority,” 

State goes a great deal beyond this. It makes the marriage of 
+ pray invalid civilly, which is only intelligible on the hypothesis 
a Connexion of Church and State such as exists in England, 
of - the laws of the Church are also part and parcel of the law 

the land. Are the Ultramontanes, who protest so vehementl 
— the appel comme @abus in France, willing to see the civil 

poruent of the rule of celibacy withdrawn? It has been 


Withdrawn in the kingdom of Italy, and its withdrawal, if we are 


not mistaken, has supplied one of the many items of the Papal in- 
dictment against Victor Emmanuel. So again the Covenanters, 
with all their fierce invectives against Erastianism, invoked the 
aid of the Legislature to enforce the strict observance of the 
Sabbath. With similar inconsistency, Archbishop Manning says 
in his recent — on Ireland—where he very na ly 
wishes to get rid of Protestant ascendancy—that the “ policy of 
absolute equality in religion is alune imperial, alone possible.” 
Is he prepared to apply the same “imperial policy” to the Roman 
States, or has he forgotten that he is contradicting, almost 
totidem verbis, the most express statements of the last Papal 
This brings us to 5 J a few words in conclusion on the pre- 
sent circumstances of Ireland in relation to this question, and 
the view Archbishop Manning has propounded on the subject 
in his letter to Earl Grey. We do not recollect to have ever 
come across any publication of which it might be said with 
more literal accuracy that it consists of a good deal that is 
true without being at all new, and of some things that are 
as undoubtedly new as they are conspicuously untrue. On 
the former portion, which merely repeats, in somewhat vehe- 
ment language, what all sensible men are agreed upon, we need 
not dwell here. Nor does it fall within our present subject 
to discuss the Irish land-laws, on which, if Mr. Mill is ultra- 
radical, Dr. Manning is ultra-revolutionary. We had heard 
before of the rights of man, but the right of every people to live on 
the fruits of the articular “soil on which they are born and in 
which they are (?) buried” —whether the soil of their country, 
county, or parish, is not explained, and whether they choose 
to cultivate it or not—is nearly as startling as the writer's 
next assertion that, if a man is starving, he may lawfully 
steal as much as will satisfy his hunger. We must leave the 
Archbishop to reconcile this new version of the Eighth Com- 
mandment with the Scriptural direction that “if any man will 
not work, neither shall he eat,” only observing that Irishmen 
are not usually very fond of working when they can manage to 
eat without it. Nor is this the place to criticize his declamato: 
rhetoric about “a million of human beings turned out of their 
dwellings by force, without pity and without refuge,” or his 
novel theory of political economy, which makes it both an in- 
justice and a misfortune for peasants to have to emigrate in 
multitudes from a — where land is very dear and labour 
very cheap, to a country where labour is very dear and land is very 
cheap. Our nt concern is with the ecclesiastical portion of 
the Archbishop’s letter, which consists in great of a violent 
denunciation of a recent article in the Quarterly Review, and of 
the notion of transferring any portion of the alienated revenues 
of the Protestant to the Roman Catholic Church. Most reasonable 
persons, Catholics or Protestants, are agreed that by far the best 
arrangement, under existing circumstances, if it were possible, 
would be to divide the Church revenues of Ireland among the 
three religious denominations of the country in proportion to their 
numerical claims, as has been suggested, with some unimportant 
differences of detail, by Lord Russell, Lord Grey, and the author 
of the Plea for Peasant Proprietors. But as the combined forces 
of Ultramontane fanaticism on one side and Orange fanaticism on 
the other will almost —s make the arrangement impracti- 
cabie, Dr. Manning need hardly have wasted so much superfluous 
indignation on a scheme for the social and spiritual benefit of 
Ireland which is too obviously rational to have muoh chance of 
success. We call attention to it chiefly in order to notice the 
glaring inconsistency between the reasons which he assigns for his 
objection and the principles which he is pledged to support. 
hen we are gravely told that “the old Church property has 
been desecrated and cannot therefore be used again, ” one cannot 
help asking why the Pope allowed the endowments which had 
been “desecrated” by their application to Protestant uses during 
the reign of Edward VI., to be resumed by the Roman Catholic 
Church under Queen Mary. Six -_ or three centuries can make 
no difference in the principle. If Archbishop Manning had his 
pocket picked, would he decline to receive back the contents from the 
police because his money had been “ desecrated ” by passing into 
the hands of a thief? But amusement at this fantastic reasoning 
is lost in a deeper feeling when we are told that the Catholic clergy 
do not want the old endowment because “a new one has been 
found”; their starving flocks consider it “a joy and a pride” 
to supply them with money themselves, without any “ questing.” 
Can the writer be ignorant of the prevalent Irish custom of rend- 
ing out a tariff of Easter dues from the altar during mass, in which 
all the parishioners are separately assessed according to their sup- 
d means? That looks rather like “ questing.” Or why <bould 
it be an insult to suggest endowments in Ireland, when i: 15 held 
to be an injury a4 sacrilege to suggest any diminution or 
even redistribution of endowments in Italy? Yet this very 
proposal was met last year with a Papal non possumus. To 
eudow is not to establish, and no one (except possibly Mr. 
Disraeli) has proposed to establish the Itoman Church in 
Ireland. And if they had, it would be oes | tesque, in 
the face of history, to repudiate the proposal in her name as 
an insult. We may expect now, for the first time in any 
portion of the British dominions, to witness the spectacle of three 
co-equal and veluntary Churches working, let us hope peacefully, 
side [ side, From any point of view the change must inevitably 
be a most momentous, or, as Mr. Disraeli worded it, “a vast and 
violent one.” It was hardly necessary for Archbishop Manning 
to go out of his way to throw fresh ingredients of perplexity and 
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bitterness into the seething cauldron by gratuitous invectives 
against a plan which is very unlikely to be adopted, but which has 
repeatedly and most emphatically been recognised as right in 
principle by his Church, both in our own and in former ages. 


IMMORAL HISTORY. 


raees have lately been some very desirable protests against 
the growing fashion of modern historians to admire success 
at the expense of morality. We are invited to fall down and 
worship a Ceesar or a Frederick, without even the pretence that 
they were virtuous, simply because they were successful. The 
modern Temple of Fame 1s beginning to resemble a questionable 
pawnbroker’s shop ; no questions are to be asked as to antecedents, 
and no inquiries to be made as to character. The Ten Command- 
ments are to be superseded in favour of the one simple injunction, 
Succeed. Get to the top of the tree, and nobody will care how 
you got there. At a time when our statesmen are perhaps less 
likely to suffer from a fanatical adherence to principles than from 
any other cause, it must be admitted that an teaching is 
dangerous. It is not desirable to place a higher premium 
than at present exists upon any and every mode of gaining 
notoriety. And yet the tendency implies the recognition of 
a certain undeniable truth, of which it is desirable to take 
account. Before condemning historians on the charge of im- 
morality, we should endeavour to look for a moment from their 
point of view. Old-fashioned writers, who had never talked 
about the science of history, took a very simple mode of advo- 
cating their principles. Everybody who took the wrong side in 
politics was a knave; everybody on their own side was an honest 
man. According to a good old Tory, Charles I. was a blessed 
martyr, Laud a saint, Strafford a patriot statesman, Pym and 
Hampden turbulent traitors, and Cromwell a hypocritical villain. 
According to the Whig, the characters should be inverted; but 
it was equally true that all the good men were on one side 
and all the bad men on the other, or, if by chance a good 
man got amongst the black sheep, it could only be that he was 
abnormally stupid. It is curious that the completeness of their 
case did not startle the advocates themselves. There surely 
never was in the world any case so pertectly clear as to serve as 
a perfect touchstone, repelling all the vicious and attracting all 
the virtuous. Any picture of this earth which effects a complete 
separation between the goats and the sheep must of necessity 
be a caricature. At the most, we can only say that the wiser and 
the better gravitate on the whole in a certain direction; and, in 
poe of many perplexities and many distracting causes, give a 

ight majority to one side. It follows however from this, that 
the old plan of connecting principles with individual reputations 
must be unsatisfactory. We cannot with any fairness maintain 
that every Protestant is better than every j Kem Catholic, or 
every Christian than every Pagan, any more than we can say 
with our old confidence that any Englishman will beat three 
Frenchmen. On the contrary, we know that many French- 
men will reverse the proportions, and that our most sanguine 
expectation must be confined to a small superiority in the long 
tun. Hence it is plain that we shall often have to wish suc- 
cess to the villain, for we admit that villains exist on both sides, 
and to pray for the confusion of the good man, Charles L,, for 
example, might appear to have been conscientiously convinced 
that he was discharging a sacred duty; and yet it may have been 
highly desirable that he should be utterly crushed and defeated. 
It is Lesher to sympathize with successful crime; yet even a de- 
cided royalist might admit that, under the circumstances, Crom- 
well’s rule was the best alternative open to Englishmen at the 
time, though he may cling to the ancient theory that Cromwell 
was nothing but a selfish 

All this is perfectly lew and is of course acknowledged in 
theory; but in the heat of historical controversies people generally 
contrive to forget it. The Roman Catholic who can believe in 
the virtue of Elizabeth is as rare as the Puritan who acquits Mary 
Queen of Scots. The old-fashioned party historian certainly does 
not confound right and wrong after the modern fashion. He 
sacrifices truth to the demands of his party, but not to mere 
success. He sticks to his friends in failure and in good fortune, 
and honestly believes that they are all models of virtue. He never 
challenges our sympathies for a tyrant, because he cannot conceive 
that his own leaders can be tyrannous. Even if more impartial, 
a writer of the old school considers history to be simply a collection 
of biographies; he argues from men to principles; he thinks that 
30 beautiful a woman as Mary must have been virtuous, and that 
so picturesque a figure as Charles must have been a martyr; 
and he unconsciously infers the wickedness of their opponents. 
The immorality which lurks in such writing is of a different 
order from that of which we have been speaking, but it is 
perhaps equally objectionable. It is as bg Baw overlook the 
mass of injustice which produced the French Revolution, in our 
sympathy for Marie-Antoinette, as to pardon Danton because 
the massacres of September answered their purpose. In the latter 
case we overlook the criminality of the means by which an im- 
portant benefit is secured for a nation; in the former, we forget 
to care about the nation at all, in our horror at the crimes by 
which its sufferings are avenged. In both cases we proceed upon 
the absurd supposition that there is a necessary connexion between 
the goodness of a cause and the morality of the means by which 
it is supported. Whether we judge of the cause by looking ex- 


clusively at the means, or justify the means by the end, we are 
committing an equal blunder in logic. Only there is undoubted): 
something more revolting, at first sight, in the worship of a man 
who succeeds even by criminal measures, than in a sacrifice of 
truth in the interests of a defeated cause or an innocent sufferer, 
If, indeed, historians could effectually dissociate the merits of 
individuals from the merits of the causes which they represent, 
this objection would disappear. The philosophical distorian of 
modern school professes to rise above all questions of parti 
and individuals. History, according to him, records a gradual 
evolution in which scarcely any individual has any perceptible 
influence. The creeds of the past are merely interesting ag 
marking particular stages of intellectual development; revolutions 
should be regarded like earthquakes—phenomena which we know 
to be inevitable, though we tan only partially assign their causes, 
A man who surveys human affairs from this lofty position 
can of course take comparatively small account of the merits 
of particular actors. He does not deny that certain men haye 
been good or bad, only he denies that the question as to thei 
virtues is relevant to his purpose. He would, if i 
tell the story of mankind without mentioning names. So far ag 
he condescends to sympathize with any one, he will generally be 
attracted by success. If imperialism was a —- stage through 
which men had to pass, Czesar was at least useful for foundin ‘the 
Empire. Whether he was a wicked or a good man might be of 
immense importance to him, but for our purposes it is com- 
paratively uninteresting. He may have acted from the basest or 
the noblest motives, but at any rate he helped us on one stage 
further. It is as unnecessary to inquire into his motives as it 
is to ask why Columbus discovered America, with a view to un- 
derstand its history. The important thing is, that the work was 
done somehow or other, and that we are reaping the consequences, 
Mr. Buckle says something to the effect that a wicked ruler of 
-— is preferable to one who is at once virtuous and — 
There is nothing necessarily immoral in the doctrine. The 
man will have an eye to expediency; in other words, he will 
generally carry out measures which suit the convenience of the 
majority ; the stupid good man will think it right to stick to in- 
jurious rules in obedience to mistaken crotchets. George IIL did 
all manner of mischief out of pure wrongheaded conscientiousness; 
a ruler of quicker intellect or less scrupulous honesty would never 
have persisted in ee the American colonists when it ob- 
viously would not pay. ‘The motive would have been lower, but 
the conclusion would have been right. Religious persecution has 
been cruel in proportion to the sincerity of the persecniors. When 
a revolution has become a necessity, the unscrupulous agitator 
may be really more useful than the conscientious Conservative 
who adheres to antiquated precedent. Whoever shakes os 
the rotten fruit will come down; and the man who woul 
superstitiously protect it is really doing the worst service to his 
country. 
All “his, and a good deal more, may be very true, and may be 
urged without the least injury to morality. It only proves what 
we all know, that Providence sometimes brings good out of evil, 
or that, as we have said, there are wicked supporters of the 
righteous as well as of the unjust cause. If it were not so, we 
should have a bad prospect ; for no party can afford to do without 
a mixture of evil any more than a general can do without 
or can dismiss every man from his army who does not serve 
pure patriotism. Unfortunately, few historians manage to pre- 
serve this serene superiority of view. They try very hard to be 
impartial, and to fix their eyes upon the great social developments 
without troubling themselves about individuals’ virtues and vices. 
They would explain history, as a geologist might expound the 
truths of his science without expressing an opinion as to 
character of extinct lizards and mammoths. The creatures 
fought and ate each other, the weaker were exte: , 
and the stronger thrived under the influence of natural selection; 
but whether this or that icthyosaurus was a pleasant animal i 
private life is a matter which concerns us very little. In the same 
way the historian might tell us, if he chose, how weak nations 
have been swallowed up by their neighbours, how constitutions 
were upset and rulers dethroned, without giving any opinion a8 to 
the motives of the individual actors in the catastrophe. The revo- 
lutions were all necessary steps in human progress, and produced 
the results which we see. A writer who should confine himself to 
this argument would not be immoral, in the sense of teaching & 
bad morality; he would simply teach no morality at all. 
would give us the facts, and leave us, if we chose, to draw 
our own inferences. He would show us how society has been 
gradually modified, with no more passion than 
dissecting a dead body. But it is here that philoso bi 
writers break down. They find that history is made by 
individuals, and generally that some of them are conspicuous 
above their fellows in bringing about the at revolutions 
of the past. Starting from the lofty philosophical oe ss 
view, they consider those changes to be desirable, or “5 4 
necessary, by whatever agency they have been produced. a 
sequently, they insensibly come to look with favour upon ® 
people who have been the chief agents in the work ; thes hie 
quite insensibly to the humbler position of the biographic vali 
torian, but bring with them the disregard for rules of morality, 


which were in fact not relevant on the larger scale. In short, we 
confound the personal with the scientific interest, and sometum' 
seem to be in danger of followin 
Life of Lord George Bentinck, 


Mr. Disraeli’s example in the 
challenging the gratitude of 
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mankind for Judas Iscariot, on the ground that his deed was 

. A philosophical historian might indeed simply mention 
the crime, and show how it was a natural result of Jewish 
prejudices, whilst leaving the question of guilt to theologians 
Pd moralists. But he should be very careful to show that he 
does not extenuate the crime because it does not come within his 
scope to condemn it, and must guard against stepping unawares 
from a philoso hical explanation into a party defence. It is this 
confusion of ideas which gives an unnecessary appearance of im- 
morality to many writings which might more properly be called 
neutral. 


WOMAN AND THE WORLD. 


HIS, we are told in a tone of pathetic resignation, is a day of 
T hard sayings for women. It is, we will venture to add, a day 
when women have to meet hard sayings with a gas a little less 
superficial than the conventional stare of outraged womanhood or 
the trivial retort on the follies of men. Grant that woman’s 
censors are as cynical and hollow-hearted as you will, there can 
be no doubt that their criticisms are simply the expression of a 

eral uneasiness, and that that uneasiness has some ground to 
go upon. It is possible that observers across the water may be 
cynical in denouncing the “ magnificent indecency ” of the heroines 
of New York. It is possible that the schoolmasters of Berlin may 
be cynical in calling public opinion to their aid against the de- 

ing exhibitions'of the Prussian capital. It is possible that the 
=. of the Vatican are merely an instance of Papal cynicism. 
It is possible that the protest of the Bishop of Orleans is as hollow- 
hearted as the protests of censors nearer home. But such a world- 
wide outbreak of cynicism without a cause is a somewhat 
improbable event, and the improbability is increased when we 
remark the silent acquiescence of the women of America and the 
Continent in the justice of these censures. It is only the British 
mother who ventures to protest. Now, we Englishmen have 
always felt a sort of national pride in the British mother. It 
has been a part of our patriotic self-satisfaction to pique our- 
selves on her icy decorum, on the merciless severity of her virtue. 
Colourless, uninteresting, limited as Continental critics pronounced 
her to be, we cherished her the more as something specially our own, 
and regarded the Channel as a barrier providentially invented for 
the isolation of her spotless prudery. 1t was peculiarly gratifying 
to suppose that on the other side of it there were no British homes 
no British maidens, no British mothers. And it must be owne 
. that the British mother took her cue admirably. She owned, with a 
sigh of complacency, that she was not as other women. She 
shuddered at foreign morals, and tabooed French novels. She 
shook all life and individuality out of her girls as un-English and 
Continental. She denounced all aspirations after higher and 
larger spheres of effort as unfeminine. Such a type of woman 
was naturally dull enough, but it fairly came up to its own 
standard ; and if its respectability was prudery, it still earned, and 
had a right to claim, man’s respect. The amusing thing is the 
istence in the claim when the type has passed away. The 

itish spouse has bloomed into the semi-detached wife, with a 
husband always conveniently in the distance, and a cicisbeo as 
conveniently in the corner. The British mother has died into the 
faded matrimonial schemer, contemptuous of younger sons. The 
innocent simper of the British maiden has developed into the loud 
laugh and the horsey slang of the girl of the season. But maiden 
and matron are still on one point faithful to the traditions of their 
grandmothers, and front censorious comers with a shrug of 
their shoulder-straps and a flutter of indignant womanhood. And 
maiden and matron still claim their insular exemption from the 
foibles of their sex. The Pope may do what he will with the 
women of Italy, and Monseigneur of Orleans may deal stern justice 
out to the women of France; Continental immorality is in the 
nature of things ; but there is something else that is in the nature of 

too, and before the impeccable majesty of British woman- 
every critic must stand abashed. 

Unfortunately, we are no sooner awed with the marble silence 
of our Hermione than Hermione descends from her pedestal 
and falls a-talking like other people. Woman, in a word, protests ; 
and protests are often very dangerous things to the protesters. 

Ing, for instance, can seem more simple or more eflective than 

© tu quoque retort, and as it is familiar to feminine dis- 
Ny we are favoured with it in every possible form. 
the girl of the period is fast and frivolous, is the young 
man of the period any better? No sketch can be more 
telling than the picture which she is ready to draw of his 
Sunging ways, his epicurean indolence, his boredom at home, his 
foppery abroad, the vacancy of his stare, the inanity of his talk, 
incredible conceit, his life vibrating between the Club and the 
stable, She hits off with a charming vivacity the list of his 
acomplishments—his skill at flirtation, his matchless ability at 
Pe ag his assiduity over Bell's Life, the cleverness of his book 
on the Derby. No sensible or well-informed girl, she tells us, can 
talk for ten minutes to this creature without weariness and 
tat his ignorance, his narrowness, his triviality ; no modestly 

his or decently mannered girl can win the slightest share of 
attentions, Married, he is as frivolous as before marriage ; 

Selects the toilette of the demi-monde as an agreeable topic 
conversation, he resents affection and proclaims home 
tees he grudges the birth of children as an additional expense, 
of hie |S and gary the education of his girls, he is the despot 


powerful enough in its way, but the conclusion which the fair 
artist draws is at least an odd one. We prepare ourselves to hear 
that woman has resolved to extirpate such a monster as this, or 
that she will remain an obstinate vestal till a nobler breed of 
wooers arise. What woman owns that she really does is to mould 
herself as much on the monster's model as she can. According 
to her own account, she puts nature’s picture of herself into the 
hands of this imbecile, invites him to blur it as he will, and lets 
him write under the daub “ Ego feci.” As he cannot talk se 
she stoops to bandy chaff and slang. As he refuses to be at 

by modesty of dress and manner, she apes the dress and manner 
of the demi-monde. His indolence, his triviality, his world- 
liness become her own. As he finds home a bore, she too 
plunges into her round of dissipation; as he objects to chil- 
dren, she declines to be a mother; as he wishes to get 
the girls off his hands, she flings them at the head of the first 
comer. Now, if such a defence as this at all adequately represents 
the facts of the case, we can only say that the girl of the period 
must be a far lower creature than we have ever asserted her to be. 
A sensible girl stooping to slang, a modest girl flinging aside 
modesty, simply to conquer a fool and a fop, is a satire upon woman 
which none but a woman could have invented, and which we must 
confess to be utterly incredible to men. But the assumption upon 
which the whole of this mimetic theory is based is one well 
worthy of a little graver consideration. 

“ Tell me how to improve the youth of France,” said Napoleon 
one day to Madame de Campan. “Give them good mothers,” 
was the reply. There are some things which even a Na- 
poleon may be ewe for feeling a little puzzled in 
undertaking, and Madame de Campan would no doubt have 
added much to the weight of her reply by a few practical 
words as to the machinery requisite for the supply of the article 
she recommended. But her request is now the cry of the world. 
The general uneasiness of which we have spoken before arises 
simply from the conviction that woman is becoming more and 
more indifferent to her actual post in the social economy of the 
world, and the criticisms in which it takes form, whether grave or 
gay, could all be summed up in Madame de Campan’s request, 
“Give us good mothers.” After all protests against limit- 
ing the sphere of the sex to a single function of their existence, 
public opinion still regards woman primarily in her relation to 
the generation to come. If it censures the sensible girl who stoops 
to slang, or the modest girl who stoops to indecency, it is because 
the sense and the modesty which they abandon is not theirs to hold 
or to fling away, but the heritage of the human race. But this 
seems to be less and less the feeling of woman herself. For 
or for evil, or, perhaps more truly, for both good and evil, 
woman is becoming conscious every day of new powers, and 
longing for an independent sphere in which she can exert them. 
Marriage is aimed at with a passionate ardour unknown before, not 
as a means of gratifying affection, but as a means of securin 
independence. ‘To the unmarried girl life is a sheer bondage, an 
there is no sacrifice too great, to be left untried if it only promises 
a chance of deliverance. She learns to despise the sense, the in- 
formation, the womanly reserve which fail to attract the deliverer. 
She has to sell herself to purchase her freedom ; and she will take 
very strong measures to secure a purchaser. The fop, the fool, little 
knows the keen scrutiny with which the gay creature behind her fan 
is taking stock of his feeble preferences, is preparing to play upon his 
feebler aversions. Pitiful as he is, it is for him that she arranges 
her artillery on the toilette-table, the “little secrets,” the powder 
bloom, the rouge “precipitated from the damask rose-leaf,” the 
Styrian lotion that gives ‘‘ beauty and freshness to the complexion, 
lumpness to the figure, clearness and softness to the skin.” He 
ta a faint flicker of liking for brunettes; she lays her triumphant 
tinger on her “ walnut stain,” and darkens into the favourite tint. 
He loves plumpness, and her “Sinai Manna” is at hand to secure 
embonpoint. lladonna flashes on him from her eyes, Kohl and 
antimony deepen the blackness of her eyebrows, “bloom of 
roses” blushes from her lips. She stoops to conquer, and it 
is no wonder that the fop and the fool go down. The freedom 
she covets comes with marriage, but it is a freedom threat- 
ened by a thousand accidents, and threatened, above all, b 
maternity. It is of little use to have bowed to slang an 
shoulder-straps, if it be only to tie oneself toa cradle. Then 
stands sadly in the way of the free development of woman ; it 
clips her social enjoyment, it curtails her bonnet bills. “The 
slavery of nursing a child,” one fair protester tells us, “only a 
mother knows.” And so she invents a pretty theory about the 
damage done to modern constitutions by our port-drinking fore- 
fathers, and ceases to nurse at all. But even this is only partial 
independence ; she pants for perfect freedom from the cares of 
maternity. Her tone becomes the tone of the household, and the 
spouse she has won growls over each new arrival. She is quite 
ready to welcome the growl. “ Nature,” a mother informs 
“turns restive after the birth of two or three children,” 
mothers turn restive with nature. “ Whatever else you may do,” 
she adds, “you will never persuade us into liking to have 
children,” me if we did, we should not greatly value the con- 
version. And so woman wins her liberty, and bows her emphatic 
reply to the world’s appeal, “ Give us good mothers,” by declining 
to be a mother at all. 

By the sacrifice of womanliness, by the sacrifice of modesty, by 
flattering her wooer’s base preferences before range ge encou- 


household and the dread of his family. The sketch is 


raging his baser selfishness afterwards, by hunting her husband to 
the ae and restricting her maternal energies to a couple of 
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infants, woman has at last bought her freedom. She is no slave 
of her husband as her mother was, she is not buried beneath the 
cares of a family like her grandmother. She has changed all that, 
and the old world of home and domestic tenderness and parental 
self-sacrifice lies in ruins at her feet. She has her liberty ; what 
will she do with it? As yet, freedom means simply more slang, 
more jewellery, more selfish extravagance, less modesty. As we 
meet her on the stairs, as we see the profuse display of her 
charms, as we listen to the flippant, vapid chatter, we turn a little 
sickened from woman stripped of all that is womanly, and cry to 
Heaven, as Madame de Campan cried to the Emperor—“ Give us 
good mothers.” 


ANCHORITES. 


I ty other periods of the world’s history, when men were grieved 

with the iniquities of their kind, disgusted with the hollow- 
ness of society, perplexed with the enigmas of human destiny, it 
was usually a fashionable or pious usage to quit so unsatisfac- 
tory a scene and retire to solitude and meditation. Nowadays, 
however, though the air is very full of groans and sighs over the 
mystery of existence and the falsenesses of social organization, we 
see nobody imitating the old and rational practice of men in such 
a mood. People revile the world, yet they stick to it all the 
closer. They heap evil names upon society, yet they seem to love 
it all the more dearly. If they were thoroughly sincere in their 
protests against life, if their avowed sense of oppression beneath 
its burdens were genuine, we may be sure that more of them 
would retire to some modern imitation of the ancient Thebaid. 
They would seek the caves of the earth, like the religious men 
of old, and there, with dried leaves for a couch, and water and 
berries for sustenance, at once prove the reality of their dejec- 
tion, and set an example of wholesome disregard for the soul- 
destroying conventionalities of ordinary life. Perhaps this 
might be an excess of a good thing. Still we may be sure that 
at all events the more fervent of the malcontents would resort 
even to as violent measures as this, if they were as deeply 
penetrated as they profess to be with the sickening monotony, 
shallowness, hypocrisies, injustice, and cruelties of our present 
way of living and thinking and talking. We should have some 
new Southey organizing some new scheme for pantisocracy on the 
banks of the Susquehanna. But nobody in these days proposes 
anything half so inspiringly idiotic, not probably because the 
men with grievances against the mysterious being which they call 
Society are any wiser, but because vor 4 only believe in their own 
declamations about a quarter as much as the youthful Southey 
did in his dreams. 

A country without its anchorites lacks a kind of men who, 
under certain pretty obvious conditions and restrictions, ought to 
be of especial use to it, and to contribute very remarkably to the 
common weal. The useful anchorite no longer need fly to a 
desert; he may sleep in a four-poster, if he chooses, for dried 
leaves have ceased to be matter of obligation ; for the berries 
of his old prototype he may substitute chops and steaks; and 
for the waters of the running brook, claret or tea, or whatever 
other modest draught his soul happens to love. Nor is it necessary 
that he should always follow the rule of silence. On the contrary, 
one of the main duties of the serviceable hermit of the nineteenth 
century would be to speak ; but then his speech would, or at least 
ought to, have many signal peculiarities to mark him out from the 
other talkers who pass their days, and much of their nights also, 
among their fellows. His talk should not be as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. He could only vindicate his right to choose a 
path not trodden by the rest of us on condition of some remarkable 
excellence and singularity in the things to which his own path led 
up. Nobody, for example, now assails Wordsworth for going to 
live on something less than a hundred pounds a year among 
the lakes; because we all feel now that the slight which he 
put upen the world by leaving it to its own devices was justified 
and condoned by the fine work which his retirement enabled him 
to do for the world. It is pretty certain that a good many people 
have tried since Wordsworth’s time to become poets by simply 
turning hermits. But then it is not everybody who is strong 
enough to stand the process, and the experience of a few months 
is commonly enough to force the truth into their minds that 
to make a good hermit one must have a real vocation and mission 
for it. It is easy enough to find a solitary spot, with heath 
and wood and silent meres and ridges of hill; where the 
post is not too frequent, nor the railway station too near; and 
where there are no neighbours to break through and steal the 
most priceless of possessions—one’s time—with meaningless and 
importunate civilities. But then the difficulty is in enduring 
your solitude after all. You may make a solitude and call it 
peace, if you like; but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the result of such a choice of life would be discontent, irritation, 
and immoveable gloom. Most people have a latent conviction 
that they would be endlessly happy if circumstances only allowed 
them to live in some sequestered dell, amid flowers and grass 
and trees, with few and simple interests, with leisure for pure 
meditation, and so forth. It is amusing to hear people, as one 
very often may, wearied either with excessive pleasures or 
excessive labours in pursuit of money, deplore the evil fortune 
which has robbed them of those fresh rural delights that belong to 
man in his unsophisticated state. They honestly believe, both 
the laborious merchant and the laborious pleasure-seeker, that to 
transport them away from their actual pursuits of the day, or the 


night, as the case may be, into places where one might hold 
peaceful communion with one’s self and nature, would be to fill 
them with bliss. For one night and one forenoon this might be 
80; for longer, not. A man ought to be very sure that he find 
himself moderately good company before he abandons that of his 
neighbours. And communion with Nature is a game that requires 
two players. Nature is always  « but the spirit of man is far 
less surely to be counted upon. The hills and the lakes and the 
heaths are our best comrades when they share our mood ; but then, 
in = ri of the thousand changes which their mien presents in 
sunshine and rain and wind, and in the variety of the seasons, they 
cannot change with the mind of an habitual onlooker. When his 
spirit is in shadow, they may be in broad light; when he is in- 
spired with geniality and glow, they perhaps are black and sunless, 
If he has the true passion for them, this seeming discrepancy does 
no hurt, any more than does a transient difference in mood between 
two friends. But to the mere hermit of an hour it is a thing to 
be resented, as such failures of sympathy are resented among 
children. He rapidly gets sulky with her who was to have been 
his eternal friend, and ey ly in all haste returns to the 
busy — of men, which in prudence he ought never to have 
uitted. 
" This untimely end of high resolves is no proof that, to the 
stalwart minds that do not fear to be thrown upon themselves, re- 
tirement is any evil. There is much work that none are likely to 
do so well as the anchorite. He has advantages that nobody else 
can have in such abundance. He is secure against those thousand 
a interruptions that dissipate time without relaxing the mind. 
Yisits of ceremony, joyless routs, smileless dinners, do not vex his 
existence and wear away his soul without a recompense. They are 
Hanged the indispensable conditions of a highly artificial society, 
ut then an artificial society, though inevitable and in a sense not 
blameable nor injurious, is still far from being the most fruitful 
ground for many high qualities of mind and temper. Distraction 
is to most, if not all, people of the better stamp, not a relief, but a 
drawback. It does not merely procure a pause of industry, it causes 
a break in the thread, which has to be pieced together again with 
wasteful and displeasing toil. From this destructive sort of 
relaxation the anchorite gives himself a wise reprieve. He is 
cast upon his own resources, and if he is fit for the sort of 
life he has undertaken, the pressure upon his internal qualities 
and powers strengthens and amplifies them until they are per- 
fectly adequate to bear the burden with which he has weighted 
them. Thus, in this case, he soon acquires the art of looking at 
the world from the outside. Being outside of it in the flesh, he 
takes more and more the position of one morally and spiriiually 
outside. This, however, brings us face to face with the = 
danger to which persons with the hermit temper are liable. It is 
easily possible for a man to place himself too far to the outside of 
the world, and to look at it from the outside in a wrong and de- 
testable sense, as one above being interested in the things which 
concern other people. The object of a worthy and benign hermit 
would obviously be to be penetrated with worldliness, in the 
sense of sympathising with everything that promotes the well- 
being of human creatures, and yet to A so far above worldliness 
as, first, to be stripped of sinister and selfish personal interests; 
and secondly, to be able to discern the genuine elements of well- 
being from the thousand counterfeits which, in the hurry and press 
and turmoil of the crowd, are blindly taken for the reality that 
men profess to be seeking. The coolness and y soca of the hermit 
who lives apart plainly tend to keep his eye clear; but then, if he 
be not on the watch, they may rather chill his heart. Here is the 
chief peril. The success with which he avoids it is the decisive 
test of his fitness for the arduous kind of life he has ventured to 
select. There is another and a serious peril. He may become 
inordinately confident in his own uncorrected judgment. People 
who live in the full tide of social intercourse are often just as 
vain and arrogant as the veriest anchorite that ever withdrew from 
it ; but then they receive unconsciously a very important amount of 
correction from the attrition ofthe opinions around them. This 
correction the hermit, of course, has no opportunity ed 
and hence his judgments generally require to be modified an 
ballasted, so to say, forcommon use. Still there is never any 
difficulty in performing this operation, while there is great 
culty in securing a sufficient supply of such opinion as the 
meditative man furnishes out of his solitude—fresh, wide, elevated, 
and impressive. 

There is one very serious mistake to be guarded against—that, 
namely, of confounding the life of a hermit with the life of amem- 
ber ofa very small clique. It is pretty safe to say that belonging toa 
narrow and exclusive clique involves all the disadvantages of the 
hermit’s life, while it confers not one of its advantages. tis every 
bit as likely to make one inordinately conceited—rather more likely, 
in fact, for each aids the other in looking up to himself as @ won- 
derful person. It is every bit as likely to make a man feel -_ 
wide human sympathies, by narrowing the interests of mankim 
in his eyes to the interests of the little set that he is oupperet © 
adorn. Then, on the other hand, he gets no compensation. t 
time is just as much wasted in the mutually admiring society 0 
a few as it would have been in the mutually indifferent society 
of the world at large. The gossip and tattle of a clique, —. 
nated as it is with superciliousness and presumption, constitu 
the most sterilizing atmosphere conceivable. The pomps ane 
vanities of the wicked world on a large scale are not half so pes A 
tilent as those of small quasi-monastic sets. If a man aie 
strong enough for the life of the true anchorite, then the best thing 
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he can do is to live like other people, with plenty of neighbours 
aud associates, Perhaps the wisest thing for an average man is 
to strengthen himself i mere episodes or parentheses of hermit’s 
life, which will not test his powers of self-sufficingness too severely, 
and yet will enable him now and again, in an age of crowds and 
throngs, to survey both his own career and the rush of the world 
with some coolness and steadiness. 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 


NEVERAL odd things have been said in the course of the 
S debate on the Irish Church. Mr. Roebuck, for instance, 
described himself as an “Imperial Englishman.” We presume 
that he is the first of his class since Richard, King of the 
Romans. Lord Claude Hamilton the younger showed that his 
ideas about the reign of Henry the Second were a great deal 
clearer than those of Earl Russell. But he ventured on a some- 
what bold assertion when he said that a “State Establishment ” 
—of religion apparently—was “incompatible with democracy.” 
If Lord Claude Hamilton would take a tour in Switzerland at this 
unfashionable time of the year, he would find out that the most 
democratic States in Europe are precisely those which are most 
attached to their ecclesiastical establishments. Of course the 
answer would be that the speaker was not thinking about such 
small communities as the Swiss Cantons. Now it may very 
likely be true that an argument drawn from so small a com- 
munity as Uri would not apply to so large a community as Ireland. 
But when people make assertions which are perfectly general, 
which are couched in a form that admits of no exception, 
they should first find out whether some class of exceptions ma 
not exist. It may be true, or it may not, that a Chure 
Establishment would not be likely to co-exist with purely 
democratic institutions in England or Ireland. But to sa 
broadly that a Church Establishment is incompatible wit 
democracy is untrue, because the experience of several demo- 
cracies through several centuries proves the contrary. But far 
funnier than the somewhat too bold assertion of a young and 
evidently clever member is the interpretation of the Coronation 
Oath given by one of the Law Officers of the Crown. The 
Sovereign swears to preserve their rights and peg “to the 
Bishops and Clergy of England and Ireland, and to the Churches 
there committed to their charge.” We might stop to remark that 
the rights and privileges spoken of are ‘‘such as by law do or 
shall appertain to them.” It is plain that the oath simply binds 
the Sovereign, as the chief executive magistrate, to respect all 
rights and privileges secured by law, not, as a member of the 
Legislature, to resist any change in the law. The law may make 
the rights and privileges greater or less than they are at the 
moment of the Coronation. The oath simply binds the Sovereign in 
either case to carry out the law for the time — This, how- 
ever, is not our point. We want to point out the strange con- 
struction ny by the Solicitor-General on the word “ Churches.” 
He call cial attention to the fact that the word was 
“Churches” in the plural, and not “Church” in the singular. 
This, he said, “obviously pointed to more than one Church.” 
The Solicitor-General evidently thought that the word Church 
was to be taken here in its wider or political sense, and that the 
plural form bound the Sovereign to support, not only the Church 
of England, but also the Church of Ireland. Now, modern as is 
the greater part of the clause of the oath in which they are em- 
bedded, the particular words about the “Churches”-—“Ecclesiis” 
—come from the ancient form of “ Electioet Benedict's et Coronatio 
Novi Regis,” dating from an age when debates about the Irish 
Church had not yet begun. No scholar, and one would have thought 
no lawyer, needs to be told that the “‘ Churches,” the “ Ecclesix,” 
spoken of in the oath do not mean the “ Churches” of England 
and Ireland, but the particular foundations, cathedral, collegiate, 
parochial, or any other, committed to the charge of the Bishops 
and Clergy. The Queen binds herself to preserve such rights as 

y law appertain to the Churches of Canterbury, Westminster, 
Little Peddlington, or any other. ‘The oath binds the Sovereign 
to abstain from any of those illegal interferences with the property, 
weber jurisdiction, or other rights and privileges of “= 
these Churches, which were not uncommon in ancient times. But 
it in no way binds the Sovereign to refuse the royal assent to Acts 
of Parliament which may legally diminish or abolish those rights 
and privileges, The oath might just as well have referred to 
boroughs as to churches. In such a case it would have bound the 

vereign to respect the legal franchises of every borough, to issue 
the right writs to the right places, to abstain from interference 
With freedom of election in every borough which the law invested 
or might invest with the right of returning members. But it most 
certainly would not bind the Sovereign to refuse the royal assent 
to a Retorm Bill. The Solicitor-General did not go this length ; 
but a mention of the Coronation Oath at once suggests the old 
controversy of George the Third’s time. Yet one would really 
have thought that the most puzzle-headed of mankind might have 
seen that the “Churches” spoken of were the particular local 
Churches throughout the kingdom. It is amazing indeed when 

@ obvious sense of the words is thus missed by one of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 

, From “Churches” in this sense, it is an easy step to “ Churches” 
in the almost identical sense of sacred buildings. If the existing 
Protestant Establishment is disestablished or disendowed, what is 
to become of the churches—of the fabrics themselves? We 


thered from Mr. Gladstone’s speech that they were still to be 
eft to their present owners. Now this is a matter which 
cannot be rightly dealt with offhand, as the position of ecclesias- 
tical buildings in Ireland is very peculiar and complicated. It 
is something which an Englishman who has not seen the country 
can hardly understand. In most parts of Western Christendom, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, and most conspicuously in 
England and France, you commonly find in po village an 
ancient church, built several, sometimes many, centuries 4 
and which, allowing for a few exceptional years of war or re- 
volution in either country, has been, during all that —_ 
uninterruptedly used for divine worship. Where you do not fin 
such an ancient church, you commonly find a modern one, which 
has replaced the ancient church, as that ancient church in most 
cases replaced one still more ancient. The new church in such a 
case is simply the old one in another form, standing on the same 
site and carrying on the same tradition. In England, and even in 
France, to see an ancient village church—we are of course speakin 
neither of town churches nor of monasteries—left as a disu 
and forsaken ruin, is an exceptional sight, to be explained by some 
exceptional local cause. e see that the convulsions of either 
country, the Reformation, the great Civil War, the Huguenot 
Wars, even the great French Revolution, have been mere passing 
storms, by which the buildings have suffered much less than 
we might have looked for. But the state of things which in 
England or France is exceptional is in Ireland the rule. We 
will not dogmatically say that there is no such thing in Ireland 
as an ancient village church remaining in use. This we could 
not assert, either from our own knowledge or from statistics. But 
we think that we know enough of the country to be able to 
say that such a case isa rare one. It is certain that you may go 
a long journey through various parts of Ireland without once 
seeing, what we expect to see everywhere in England, the ancient 
parish church of the village still used for divine service as it was 
centuries back. The difference is one of those differences which 
at once force themselves on the traveller. It makes a difference 
in the look of the country. As a general rule—a rule perhaps not 
without exceptions, but a rule to which the exceptions must 
certainly be very rare—the ancient vi churches of Ireland are 
always in ruins. In the towns, an ancient church, cathedral or 
parochial, not uncommonly survives, and is used for Protestant 
worship. But even in these cases the proportion of modern 
churches to ancient strikes an Englishman as large. But in the 
vill it is unknown, or next to unknown, that the ancient 
parish church, built ages back, should be used for the divine 
worship of either religion. The church lies in ruins; that fact 
proclaims itself; it would require local knowledge in each case to 
say which churches have been ruined in war, and which have 
simply dropped to pieces because one set of people could 
not use them, while another set of people who could have 
used them were not allowed to do so. The churches used 
for both religions are modern buildings — buildings, for the 
most part, of no architectural value at all. The only excep- 
tions seem to be when, as now and then happens, the dis- 
mantled church of a monastery has been restored and agai 
applied to ecclesiastical uses. Otherwise, in an Irish village there 
is commonly a modern Roman Catholic church, often also a 
modern Protestant church, the latter very often standing near 
the ancient ruin, but most certainly in no way proclaiming itself 
as its natural successor. 

Now it becomes a serious question, in case of disestablishment 
or disendowment, what is to be done with these fabrics of both 
classes. If the change is meant to conciliate the great Roman 
Catholic of Ireland, it will do to leave these 
ancient buildings and sites of buildings in the hands of a small 
body, who will no longer be even an established body. It will be 
small satisfaction to a Roman Catholic inhabitant of Cashel if the 
Protestant Bishop and his Chapter lose their other temporal 
rights and privileges, but retain the most galling of all—the power 
of shutting out the Church of the majority from that glorious 
group of hallowed by every and historical 
association in the hearts of the Irish people. It is now a rankli 

ievance for Cormac’s Chapel to remain unused and 
for, the freehold of men who cannot or will not make any use 
of it, while those who no doubt soon could make use of it are 
shut out. But the grievance will be ten times greater if the 
body which is now authorized, as the Established Church of 
the country, to play dog in the manger, should cease to be the 
Established Church, and should be allowed to play dog in the 
manger all the same. The present state of things, if unjust, is 
at least intelligible, but a state of things which left the ancient 
churches and sites of churches in the hands of what would then 
be a small sect would be as unintelligible as it would be unjust. 
The few cathedrals and other churches in Ireland which have 
been kept up in anything like a decent state have a chance of 
being preserved while they remain in the hands of a body 
established by law, and possessed of competent revenues. They 
would have a chance of being preserved if left to the voluntary 
zeal of the great bulk of the nation. But they would have no 
chance at all in the hands of a minority which would have sunk 
into a mere sect. Ina great city like Dublin, it would doubtless 
be reasonable to divide the churches in fair proportions between 
the two religions, as is done in so many German towns where the 
two religions exist side by side. But of what use could buildin 
like Saint Canice and Killaloe be te a small sect, which would 
doubtless no longer be able to maintain the faintest shadow of a 
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capitular establishment? In the hands of the Church of the 
majority they would at least have a chance of being,cared for and 
kept up; as the property of a mere Protestant sect, the case would 
be hopeless. And as to the village churches, no one would wish 
to disturb the Protestant owners in the possession of the paltry 
buildings which they have run up within the last fifty years. 
A distinction, too, might be drawn in favour of churches restored 
recently by private and Protestant munificence, such as that 
displayed o. the late Primate and by Mr. Guinness. But how 
about the ancient sites and churchyards? They are, strictly 
speaking, of no use to anybody. The churches, small and ruinous 
at best, have sometimes only the foundations left; there is 
hardly a case in which they could be now used for divine service W 4 
either side. All that still cleaves to them is a sentiment, which 
sentiment is surely likely to be much stronger in Roman Catholic 
than in Protestant hearts. And around the churches lie the 
churchyards, to which at all events the Irish people cleave with 
the deepest affection as the last homes of their fathers. Surely, 
if any change is to be made at all, no change can be more reason- 
able than to vest the freehold of these ancient sites, ruins, and 
burying-grounds in those who alone are attached to them by an 
sentiment, and to whom it must be a,grievance to feel that it is 
only by a sort of sufferance that they have anything to do with 
them at all. It may conceivably be right to leave things as the 
ave, to vest everything in a dominant Church, though the Chure 
ot the minority. It cannot be right to vest objects which are 
reverenced by the majority in the Church of the minority, when 
that Church is no longer Lontinunt: If the Irish Church is to be 
<lisestablished or disendowed, surely one essential part of such 
disestablishment or disendowment is to secure some use for sites 
and fabrics of which the present owners can make no use. 


THE ROAD INTO WESTERN CHINA. 

WE should have thought that the expediency of opening a 
road from our possessions in India or Burmah into Western 
China was one of those things which are too plain for dispute. The 
Imperial stake in the matter is enormous, and the opportunity 
apparently tempting. The end to be gained is a total diversion of 
the trade with China from Shanghai and other Chinese ports to some 
ort in our own territory. What that trade is, and what it must 
ecome, leave no doubt that the transit through British territory 
would be immensely profitable to the revenues of the provinces 
concerned. Still more, the substitution of Rangoon, or some port 
in the Bay of Bengal, for the Chinese ports would shorten 
by nearly one-third the yoyages of our tea-ships, diminishing pro 
tanto the expense of freight and other charges. It is a final and 
decisive consideration that the part of the voyage to be saved— 
namely, in the Chinese Seas—would be most dangerous for our 
ships in the event of a maritime war. The navigation is so intri- 

cate and difficult that vessels can only make their way by sightin 

certain points. They must often lie-to at nightfall so as to threa 
their way safely the following day. Such conditions make the escape 
of merchantmen from steam privateers impossible, steam having also 
rendered impracticable the old system of convoys. Were Rangoon, 
however, the port of ‘our tea-ships, they could ye be protected 
out to the open sea, whence to the English Channel they might sail 
unmolested, not forced to pass overa certain route and near certain 
points where cruisers might be lying in wait. While the gain is 
to be so pM the conditions of making the road by which the 
gain would be effected are really very easy. At the base of the 
iamese peninsula the Indian and Chinese frontiers are all but 
conterminous, ‘The valley of the Dihong, the largest branch of 
the Brahmaputra, which is in our possession, is separated by a few 
miles only from the yalley of the Yang-tse-Kiang, the largest 
river of China. The country has not been thoroughly explored, 
but the Dihorg is navigable to within two hundred miles distance 
from a point to which the Yang-tse-Kiang is also navigable. It 
is known with some certainty besides that the Western frontier of 
ina is accessible through the valleys of the peninsular rivers— 
especially the Irrawaddy and the Cambodia—whose head waters 
are in the narrow tract intervening between Assam and China. 
In other words, China may be reached from British Burmah on 
the western face of the peninsula, embracing as it does the 
mouths of the en ope A and from the French possessions at 
Saigon, at the mouth of the Cambodia, on the peninsula’s eastern 
side. The Irrawaddy river is navigable to Mandelay, 670 miles 
from the sea, and even to Bhamo, 160 miles higher up, from 
which latter point it is only 220 miles to Tali-foo, an important 
city in the Chinese province of Yunnan, which in past times has 
carried on a valuable trade with Bhamo. Again it is known that 
the Chinese have traded largely with another city on their frontier 
—Kiang-Hung, situated on the Cambodia river, exactly in the 
latitude of Mandelay, and distant from Rangoon ina straight line 
480 miles, One would have thought, then, that the chance of 
vetting into China in any of these directions, especially of winning 
a nor into the Yang-tse-Kiang valley, was worth testing to the 
utmost; that, if there were difficulties in the way, those who had 
the direction of affairs would seek to remove them; that great 
risks even would be run in the hope of a brilliant result. At least 
one would have thought this had the Government been any other 
than that of England in the middle of the nineteenth century. As 
it is, it is quite natural that high officials, instead of manfully 
doing their work, should shut their eyes to every chance, should 


hearts of their subordinates with perverse higgling in spendi 
a few hundred pounds, and put off as long as xo, Be what they 
plainly think the evil day of opening up the desired communi. 
cation, 

Our remarks have been suggested by the treatment which 
tain Sprye’s project, of which everybody has heard, has met wa. 
during the last year. It is likely enough that that project—to 
make a direct railway from Rangoon to the town of Kiang-H 
already described, or some other point in Western China, making 
no use whatever of the anedioncia not the most expedient, 
The necessary length of the line is an objection, if a road 
_ticable between Bhamo and Talifoo, or if Western China can be 
' penetrated by Bhamo, or some place higher up from the Brahma- 
_putra valley. But the saving of trans-shipments, except at the 
| seaport, is a great advantage, and there is some reason to believe 
that Kiang-Hung may be a more advantageous gate into Ching 
' than Talifoo. The presect at any rate, was surely worth a pre. 
liminary survey. For years, however, the Indian Government 
| and the India Office here would not be bored with the matter, 

omens was taken to spending money out of Indian revenues, 
and intense alarm was expressed lest the making of a railway 
should lead to difficulties with the Burmese Government and the 
entire occupation of their country. The answers to these objections 
were obvious enough. There was no pretext for saying that Indian 
revenues should not bear the expense, for British Burmah, which 
contributes to Indian revenue, is to reap, ex hypothest, no little 
bencfit from the project. At any rate, if the objection only 
applied toe charging the Indian revenues, why did the India Office 

deal with it finally, and not bring the matter before the Imperiv. 

Cabinet, which can have few subjects more worthy of attention ; 

The fear of a collision with Burmah is again little better than 

childish. In point of fact, the Burmese monarch seems willing 

enough to authorize exploring parties aud railways; but is the 

prospect of advantage so chimerical that the risk of having to 

occupy more Burman territory, however little, must outweigh 
everything else? Thus years went on; merchants in the China 

trade, projectors like Captain Sprye, and the subordinate officials 

in British Burmah being re ulsed time and again, or fretted 

by explorations in wrong directions, as if expressly devised 

to make out a case against any road. At length, in 1866, 

the fortune of party warfare introduced Lord Cranborne to 

the India Office, for once a statesman of strong will, and not 

a mere official; a man who could afford to disregard the pro- 

tests of his own Council, and the groans of the Indian Govern- 

ment at being made to do what it did not like. For a short 

time some progress was made. In was in September, 1866, that 

Lord Cranborne looked into the matter at tie instance of the 

Liverpool East India and China Association, and he came at once to 

the conclusion that a survey should be made, unless some new cir- 

cumstances had arisen since 1864, when the matter had been last 

under consideration. Thus pressed, the Indian Government re- 

newed on the 8th of December all their old objections, but Lord’ 
Cranborne was inexorable, and a peremptory onder for the survey 

was issued on the 7th of February last year. Unfortunately, the 
power of mischief possessed by officialism was not exhausted. Th 

survey was begun as ordered, but when the season was over, and 
arrangements for continuing it another year had to be made, the 
Secretary of State for India was no longer Lord Cranborne, but 
Sir Statiord Northcote. The result may be guessed. No new 
circumstances whatever had occurred. The survey, only executed 
to the British frontier, had yielded favourable ‘results, Out 
of 245 miles surveyed, 169 were found easy of construction, 
35 moderate, and onl 4° difficult, while the difficulties could 
e readily overcome. ‘The country so far was unproductive 
and thinly peopled, but these facts were surmised beforehand. 
Those engaged reported unanimously in favour of continuing 
the exploration through Burmese territory in a direction wh 
they indicated, though they pointed out some temporary difli- 
culties barring a particular route. The country to be passed 
through was expected to be rich and populous, where .labourers’ 
could be found to assist in the works, and where a line would 
be remunerative. ‘The real part of the survey was indeed 
only to come. At once, however, Sir Statford Northcote’ re~ 
versed the order of his predecessor, alleging the expense and! 
the political complications, which had been previously disre~. 
garded. In his despatch of the 31st of October, he refers indeed’ 
to a phrase in Lord Cranborne’s despatch, where political embar- 
rassments are referred to as a possible reason for eventually ree. 
linquishing the scheme ; but he fails to see that nothing new had 
occurred since Lord Cranborne positively decided to act. Thus 
Indian officialism has had its way, and for some years to come we 
shall be as wise as we are as to the practicability of a railway 
from Rangoon to Kiahg-Hung. 

By what is little less than a miracle, the defeat of the Rangoon 
and’ Kiang-Hung project has not ensured the complete closing of 
the question, Colonel Fytche, last year, when about to negotiate 
a. new treaty with Burmuh, luckily bethought himself that while 
at the Burmese Court he might do what he could to open up the 
old Bhamo route to Talifoo, for which a large section of the 
mercantile community of Rangoon was anxious. It is needless to 
say that his first proposal to that effect was flatly negatived by the 
the impropriety of charging the revenues 0 a, were once 
made do ut in the cause of laissez-faire. cand 
Fytche nevertheless returned to the charge, and played wi 
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of. projectors during the last year. The French who .are 
planted at the mouth of the Cambodia are less troubled than 
ourselves by the prospect of political embarrassment. . They 
have, accordingly, sent an expedition uP the Cambodia, with 
the view of ——<. up a path to Western China by this 
same town of Kiang-Hung. They have the advantage in their 
favour that the Cambodia is navigable all the way from 
Kiang-Hung to Saigon; but the distance is 1,200 miles, and a 


a at the mouth of the Cambodia could never compete with | 


goon, to which the voyage from Europe is so much 
more easy. What all the efforts of projectors and subordinates 
have been unable to do, the presence of another Richmond in 
the field has effected. Colonel Fytche obtained the permission 
he desired, and, assisted by an exploring party, is by this time 
engaged in opening up, if — the road to Talifoo, with 
every prospect of success. The obstacles are only temporary— 
namely, the civil war in China, which has ended in Yunnan 
with a victory of the Mahommedans, who are now eager enough 
to restore the interrupted trade. All that is necessary is to 
remove the obstacles caused by the neglect of the last few 

. Of course, if a great e can be brought on this line 
even by common roads, a new argument will be furnished for a 
railway.. The explorations for this —- Colonel Fytche is 
sanguine enough to think, might proceed at the same time; 
though that, of course, is a view in which the Indian Government 
and Sir Stafford Northcote cannot be expected to concur. 

It is high time that an inquiry should be made as to the 
reasons for stopping at the threshold of the enterprise. Lord 
Cranborne’s resolution was received with universal approval by 
the commercial world; and the necessity for giving a definite 
answer to those who memorialized him, which was the express 
ground of his action, still continues to exist. The time has come 
when we must ascertain definitely whether the bugbears con- 
jured up in the region between us and China have any reality— 
whether, in fact, there are any difficulties which we are unable to 
remove. It must be repeated that all our interest lies in findin 
means to overcome or evade any difficulties if they do exist, — 
not, as the India Office will interpret it, in making them excuses 
for ‘inaction. Above all, the matter must no longer be suffered 
to drop between offices and departments, but should be treated 
as an Imperial question.. If India ought not to bear the 
whole expense, let the House of Commons be tested as to its 
willingness to yote the money, or give a guarantee for a railway. 
What,the decision will be, when the chances of promoting our 
China trade and the necessity of rendering our eaulaninen more 
secure in time of war, are considered, it is impossible to doubt. 
Regarding the route to be preferred, that is a question so much 
depending on the result of the surveys that no opinion can be 
given; but there need be no doubt of our objects. To avoid 
wans-shipments, and secure the tea of China for an English port, 
a railway from Rangoon will in the long run be indispensable, 
though perhaps a sutlicient beginning will be made by a railway 
from Mandelay or Bhamo. But another object is equally im- 
portant. India may be made the highway for mail and geenger 
trafic. between China and Europe, and on its own account has 
adeep interest in quick communication with so important a 
customer as China. A direct road from Assam into China is 
therefore highly desirable. It may be impossible to take a road 
from the Dihong to the Yang-tse-Kiang, as Sir Arthur Cotton 
recommends, but, according to a letter signed “ G.” in the Times of 
1gth September, there seems no doubt that Bhamo can be reached 
in this way. Between the Dihong and the Upper Irrawaddy 
lies the Patkoi range of mountains, over which it seems a people 
called the Singphoos are in the habit of driving their cattle 
from Assam into the Hookoong valley of Burmah, This 
is, evidence, in “G,’s” opinion, as the cattle in these parts 
ate wretchedly feeble and emaciated, that the passes cannot be 
m any way precipitous. Through the Hookoong valley and 
to the Irrawaddy the country is not difficult, as testified by 
the researches of Captain Hannay some twenty-five years back. 
The descent to Bhamo, when the Irrawaddy is gained, would only 
be 100 miles, if China could not be reached higher up. Failing a 
road over the Patkoi range, there remains the old route of the 
Buddhist missionaries into China—namely, through Cachar and 
Hunnipare to Bhamo—which might now be improved for connecting 
the valleys of the Brahmaputra and Irrawaddy. At the utmost, 


China by Munnipore and Bhamo would be less than 500 miles; 
and if prolonged for some distance to a navigable part of the Yang- 

-Kiang would necessarily attract to it the passenger and mail 
traffic between China and Europe. So much once secured, we 
might look forward to a speedy prolongation of the line into the 
Chinese interior, and even to Shanghai, about 1,500 miles off ; and 
nothing less ought to be contemplated. It is possible we may 
be too late. ‘The French are threatening us on the Upper 
Cambodia ; but, as far as passengers and mails are concerned, 
We have more formidable rivals. In 1870 an Atlantic and 
Pacific Railway will be in existence, after which the shortest 
road between Europe and Japan will be by the United States. 
The Same route will also come seriously into competition with 
our existing routes to Shanghai and Hong-Kong. To turn the 
tables, and prevent all chance of the route for our most im- 
portant commerce lying through the United States, no other 
means are available than these roads into Western China which 
dane #0 much the official world. But with Calcutta only ten 

ys from Shanghai, as might be the case were there only a rail- 


way from the Brahmaputra to the Yang-tse-Kiang, the United 


| States route would be superseded. We might thus have Rangoon 


as the port of China, and India as the highway for passengers and 


‘mails: The = would be a splendid one, and worthy of effort 


even if the object were not vital to the welfare of the empire. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 

pgm gee is happily a perpetual succession of persons who have 

not seen boat-races, and to those persons the speetacle pre- 
sented by the Thames on Saturday last may have been interesti 
and exhilarating. But there is, unfortunately, a small number o 
persons who have seen boat-races very often, and they laboured 
on this occasion under a grievous inability to get up any excite- 
ment on the subject. Every impartial observer of the trials of 
the previous — brought back the same story. Cambridge 
had neatness, but Oxford had strength. The inevitable issue of 
the pending contest was foreseen even in remote parsonages, It 
is pleasant in any tolerable weather to go upon the river and to 
meet one’s friends, and these advantages might be ye by 
visitors to Putney ; but a boat-race worthy to be so called some 

‘rsons did not expect, and those persons were not disappointed. 

udicious speculators on sporting events had not overlooked the 
“certainty” which seemed to offer itself to those who might 
contrive to back Oxford; but, unfortunately, it was necessary to 
the carrying out of this purpose to find some persons willing to 
back Cambridge, and lunatics possessing money are for the most 
part taken care of by the Lord Chancellor. 

The course of aquatic events during the last eight years may 
indeed reduce Cambridge men almost to despair. t year was 
the seventh successive defeat which Cambridge had sustained, 
but it was a defeat which seemed to give promise of future 
victory. A close struggle was maintained throughout the course. 
Cambridge led, and her friends hastily concluded that she had 
the race in hand, at Hammersmith. At Chiswick Church Oxford 
had gained the lead, and she never lost it afterwards, although 
the Cambridge crew, by a succession of brilliant spurts, almost 
regained the advantage they had lost, and were finally defeated 
by only half a length. We will not now repeat the criticism 
which was evoked last year as to the impolicy of putting forth so 
great an effort in the early part of so long a race, nor will we inquire 
whether a different style of rowing might not have produced a 
more satisfactory result with less severe exertion. The issue of 
the race was almost equally honourable to both gevin, Cambridge 
men departed in the assurance that the old days of rowing had 
returned, and that in future contests their University would be 
able to perform a part worthy of the intense interest which these 
races now excite, and of the vast assemblage of all classes of the 
community which they bring together. It was reasonably argued 
the year Lids that Cambridge was advancing through a series 
of defeats to victory. One of the Cambridge crew of 1866 rowed in 
that year for the fourth time. In his first year, which was 1863, 
it might be said, with only slight exaggeration, that the Cambridge 
crew never saw their adversariesat all. Next year, the Cambridge 
boat led for about three hundred yards, and was then passed and 
beaten easily. Next year Cambridge kept the lead as far as 
Chiswick Church. In 1866 Cambridge led until near Barnes 
Bridge, and if she had not yap ty boy thrown out of her 
course by a sailing barge, it is possible that she might have ke 
ahead throughout. However this may be, there was undenia 
improvement in every race from 1863 to 1866; and although 
the hope of a change of fortune was not realized in 1867, yet no 
Cambridge man could feel disappointed at the part performed by 
his University in the memorable contest of that year. Whatever 
might be said about the style of rowing cultivated at Cambridge, 
it was manifest that the raw material of oarsmen—strong bodies 
and willing minds—existed in abundance. It might be hoped that 
the progress of the last few years would continue; and if, with a 
powerful crew and plenty of practice, there could be combined @ 
turn of luck, that consummation would at last be reached which 
had begun to be desired almost as heartily at Oxford as at 
Cambridge. But the present season opened gloomily. One of the 
best oarsmen in the University, the Hon. James Gordon, who 
rowed No. 4 in the boat last year, was accidentally killed by 
a shot from his own rifle the very day before he was to have 
taken his place among the training crew. In the first stro 
emotions caused by this deplorable calamity, it was contempla 
by Cambridge to withdraw the challenge which had been sent to 
Oxford, but it was afterwards determined to do the best that 
could be done to supply the lamented Mr. Gordon's place. 
It is a petty and mistaken way of looking at such matters to 
pretend that, if some part of the preliminaries had occurred 
otherwise than it did, the result would have been different. 
Nevertheless, it is allowable to remark that fortune has in this 
instance displayed a peculiar malignity to Cambridge. The annals 
of rowing prove that success has been often due to one mem- 
ber of a crew, who has at once ie spirit into his comrades 
and life into the movement of the boat. It would not, perhaps, 
be going too far to say that the loss of Mr. Gordon, occurring 
when it did, was irreparable. But we think that his comrades 
were right in endeavouring to repair it. 

Enough, and perhaps too much, has been written about the 
performances of the two crews at Putney before the race. Those 
performances are now witnessed by a larger crowd than used to 
gather for the race itself. Some of the best races ever rowed by 
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Cambridge—perhaps some of the best that were ever rowed at 
all—were seen easily and completely by anybody who could 
command half-a-crown, or even a shilling, to pay for a place on 
board a steamer. The early boat-races on the Thames resemble the 
campaigns of sixty years ago in this, that the heroes of both 
Ieinds of contest fought under the cold shade, whereas now both 
oarsmen and soldiers do their work with excessive, and perha 
undesirable, publicity. The Special Correspondent is busy in 
his vocation alike at Putney and in Abyssinia, and the eagerness 
of newspapers to give new and eudgive information about 
the boat-race has become so intense that an account was this 
year published of the meat and drink daily consumed by 
one of the rival crews. It is to be lamented that the race 
itself was particularly barren of incidents suitable for de- 
scription, and the accessories of the scene were obscured by fog. 
Every caprice of weather has now been experienced at these 
races within recent years. It has been cold, and it has been wet, 
and it has been both cold and wet. There has usually been 
enough wind to add much to the labour of the contending crews, 
but on this occasion there was no breeze to move the mist which 
fionted on the waters. The river was as smooth as a pond, and, 
the tide being pretty good, it thus happened that, although the 
winners were not a first-rate crew, the time occupied by the race 
was under twenty-one minutes, being the shortest time in which 
the distance has been done. The only noticeable feature in the 
preliminaries was that Cambridge won the toss, which she had 
Jost on seven previous occasions, on all of which she had been 
defeated. If any partisan of Cambridge had been inclined to 
draw from this circumstance an augury of success, his confidence 
would have been considerably abated, or altogether taken away, 
by comparing the style of the two boats as they pulled down to- 
wards their stations. It was said that Oxford showed to more 
advantage than she had done in any of her trials. Certainly she 
showed a superiority in force to Cambridge, and inspired a belief 
that she would hold together under a strain which would cause 
her antagonist to crack. The inference drawn from this pre- 
liminary canter, if we may so call it, was exactly justified by the 
issue of the race. 

The causes of this lamentable failure deserve careful investi- 
gation. If things go on in this way, a larger number of 

ple will be collected year by year to see a smaller sight. It 

is wonderful that, as boat-races aaa grown more popular, the 
art of rowing has declined at Cambridge. This art is not 
so difficult as might be inferred from the quantity of words 
in which directions for performing its processes are conveyed. 
Indeed, the difference between the styles of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is explained with great simplicity in descriptions which 
have been published of the race. One critic says that Oxford 
won “by the use of their legs,” which is equivalent to saying 
that the Oxford crew rowed and the Cambridge crew did 
not. Another critic says that Cambridge “ went to pieces under a 
racing stroke,” which amounts to a declaration that her crew 
were unfit for the work they had to do. Competent observers 
of the race were heard to say that in former days they would 
have been surprised to see such a performance as that of Cam- 
bridge in a college race; and if a “coach” had seen it in a 
trial spin, he ought instantly to have stopped the buat. There 
can hardly be a more humiliating spectacle than this of 
Cambridge exhibiting “how not to do it” in the sight of 
an enormous multitude of spectators. We do not desire to 
enter into the question whether or not the choice which 
the Cambridge crew made of a “coach” on this occasion was 
judicious. Probably the best “coach” is a man who has rowed 
in a winning boat, or at all events in a good boat, during the 
last few years. But it may be doubted whether the faults which 
the Cambridge crew displayed could be corrected by any ‘ coach” 
within the time available after the crew was formed, Men who 
are unacquainted with the elementary —— of rowing can 
hardly be taught them in six weeks. But if Cambridge men 
would make up their minds to begin to learn rowing now, there 
is nothing to prevent their becoming proficient by this time next 
ear. Unless a radical improvement can be effected, it would be far 

tter to break the custom of an annual race ; for one cannot help 
feeling that a performance like that of last Saturday is ludicrously 
disproportioned to the interest which it excites throughout the 
country. We do not of course forget that this year’s crew was formed 
under unusual difficulties. The lamentable death of Mr. Gordon 
deprived the boat of what would probably have been its strongest 
oar. The oarsmen of last Saturday did not put themselves into 
the boat, and, being there, they did their best to win. It is far, 
therefore, from our intention to cast any censure upon the 
crew; but we will say that the system which can produce it must 
be about the worst that it is possible to conceive. If Cambridge 
cannot row, she had better give up rowing; but we will not 
believe that she has fallen beyond recovery. On the contrary, we 
would say to the crews which will meet next term upon her 
river, 

; Yet time serves wherein you may redeem 
Your banished honours, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


W HILE most members of Parliament gladly take advantage 
of the short recess to escape from the sound of political 
turmoil, Mr. Fawcett refreshes himself by attending public meet- 


e. 
is not a seasonable time for the renewal of a Siscunies ae 
to say the least, is not free from eccentricity, since the public 
mind is fully occupied with more pressing subjects, and almost ey 
one would admit that it is as yet too soon to ask for an extension 
of the suffrage in any direction. But Professor Fawcett 
all such considerations as these with the contempt of a man 
who has pledged himself to accomplish an object, and who 
believes that it is his duty to promote it at all times and in al] 
places. Many men, in entering upon political life, think it 
necessary to associate their names with some special pursuit, 
and the studious men who have of late years returned 
to Parliament seem particularly susceptible to the fascination 
of this idea. Those who truly respect the past labours of these 
public teachers cannot avoid observing with regret that they have 
selected for their favourite hobbies enterprises which are almost 
universally acknowledged to be fanciful or absurd. Their larger 
and wiser plans for human advancement are neglected. As soon 
as they are face to face with practical legislation they abandon 
every design which has a practical character to recommend it, 
All Mr. Mill’s proposals for the benefit of the poorer classes have 
been merged in the one scheme of universal suffrage, stripped of the 
checks and balances which he has so forcibly recommended in his 
writings. Mr. Fawcett, again, can find no work more useful than 
to demand a concession in favour of a class which does not 
demand it for itself, and which would not make use of it if 
it were granted. We cannot mee that a man who puts 
forward so many pretensions to be the special friend of the 
is all at once convinced that what vf need to lighten their 
burdens is woman suffrage. In one of his books, more particularly 
addressed to working-men, he has dwelt upon emigration as an 
acknowledged means of improving the condition of the labourer, 
The Professors have of late adopted the theory that emigration is 
a proof of bad laws, and Mr. Fawcett can, therefore, no longer be 
expected to advise working-men concerning the facilities for 
reaching countries where there is more work to do than there are 
hands to do it. But other fields are open to him. A philan- 
thropist so untiring and sympathetic might beneficially devote a 
a of his energies to such subjects as the improvement of the 

‘oor-laws or the promotion of primary education. Mr. Fawcett 
has, however, unfortunately magnified caprices until they have 
assumed the importance of the greatest ends. While other men 
are absorbed with one of the most troublesome problems which 
can well be presented to a nation in time of peace, Mr. Fawcett 
is busily blowing bubbles for the amusement of women who are 
unable to find an outlet for their too abundant energies in domestic 
life. ‘The value of philosophers in the actual business of the world 
does not seem to have been under-estimated by their habitual 
antagonists. 

On the zoth of May, last year, seventy-three members of the 
House of Commons voted for Mr. Mill’s proposition to admit 
women to the franchise. In a Reformed House Mr. Fawcett 
hopes for a result more favourable to his own opinions, and 
hence his persistent attempts to keep life in the “ agitation” 
are not destitute of a practical aim. He may possibly succeed in 
persuading the working-men whom he gathers round him that 
the hardships of their lot will disappear if their wives and 
daughters are numbered as free and independent electors. We are 
inclined to believe, however, that his arguments will make less 
impression upon this class than Mr. Mill’s reasons produced upon 
the House of Commons in 1867. Professors may talk learnedly 
about political economy, but the working-man is in a position to 
comprehend at once the disturbance of all domestic economy 
which would be produced by his wife taking to the stump, or 
canvassing for a candidate to whom he is opposed, when she 
ought to t, washing his children or cooking hisdinner. There are 
two sections of the community whose views Mr. Fawcett has not 
taken the trouble to ascertain, although he has assumed that they 
are on his side, and used them to give authority to his arguments 
—the views, namely, of married men in the poorer orders, and of 
the women whose time is already fully taken up with the natural 
duties of their sphere. It will be manifest, even upon slight 
reflection, that Mr. Fawcett has chiefly fixed his eyes on 
women who have plenty of leisure for political occupation, 
and who need the excitement which the active participation 
in great party struggles might be expected to afford them. 
But this is not the case with women belonging to the class 
which Mr. Fawcett professes to be so anxious to serve. ‘The 
demand for votes does not come from them. Shocking as the 
statement may appear to Professor Fawcett, the vast majority ¢ 
them have never heard of his name or of his wonderful specitic 
for their happiness. Give women votes, and they would, so Mr. 
Fawcett appears to suppose, naturally elect as their representative 
one of their sisters; though in this conclusion also we believe 
him to be completely mistaken. Their love for their “ sisters 
is not always the ruling passion of their nature, and it 
is not difficult to imagine candidates against whom a woman 
would have no chance when women were the electors. But Mr. 
Fawcett holds a contrary opinion. He looks forward to the ume 
when a maiden speech will be heard in the House in very truth. 
The wives of members will in that day be members themselves, 
and after that it would be difficult to refuse them admission to 
clubs. The arrangement, periect as it seems to Mr. Fawcett, 
might not give unqualified satisfaction to every one of his fellow 
members. It is to be feared that there are still some men | 
in the world to whom the great recommendation of clubs and the 


ings, and advocating the claims of women to the s 
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House of Commons is that thither their wives cannot follow them. 
Professor Fawcett is of a different temperament, and we re- 
t that temperament too much to quarrel with it. We know 

at under the Mosaic dispensation it was ordained that, when a 
man took a wife, he was not expected to charge himself with any 
business for a whole year, but, on the contrary, was expressly en- 
joined te stay at home and “cheer up his wife.” Professor 

‘awcett’s plan is a considerable advance upon this ancient system. 
He would have a man carry his wife into his business, and give 
the woman the man’s _ to play in the world. The question is— 
and it is a question which never receives fair treatment from the 
Professors—do women themselves want this change, and, if they 
wanted it, would it be good for them? 

There is no sensible woman who is not fully aware that to force 
her into the vortex of political life would be to inflict upon her a 
grave injury. Even in the United States, where the limits of the 
suffrage are not restricted by conventional prejudices, women in- 
stincttvely shrink from close contact with the fierce passions of 

litical warfare. In Kansas itself the women did not ask to be 
allowed to vote. Mr. Fawcett, with a confidence in the future 
which is not without a certain pleasing charm, does not hesitate to 
affirm that the wife will always agree with her husband upon a 

litical issue, and thus the peace of families will not be disturbed 
ty the innovation he is anxious we should accept. If he pursued 
his inquiries a little further among his married acquaintance, he 
would probably find that this confidence is not universal; but what 
we have to consider is the certain truth that the women whose 
influence in political life would be of the best kind are the very 
women who would studiously refrain from taking part in the 
usiness of politics. They know—and it is surprising that Mr. 
Fawcett does not know it too—that a woman could not touch that 
itch without being defiled. They are well aware that, if women 
Sos a just and enlightened object to gain, or any real grievance 
to redress, their influence is not powerless, even in the present 
composition of society. They neither desire a vote, nor would 
they use it if one were thrust upon them. No doubt there are 
other women, of meddlesome instincts, with innate capacities for 
intrigue, ~~ s in manceuvre of every kind, and consumed by 
vanity and the desire to render themselves conspicuous above 
‘others, who crave to make speeches from the hustings, and to lead 
4 a body of patriotic and quarrelsome females to the 
i th. But are we to make a change in our Constitution, 
such as even democratic communities reject, at the instigation of 
virulent women, reinforced by impassioned doctrinaires? Women 
whose opinions men intuitively respect are accustomed to treat Mr. 
Fawcett’s pleas on their behalf with derision. They know the secret 
of their influence, and they know how to make that influence felt, 
far better than he can teach them. Let Mr. Fawcett discuss his 
scheme exclusively with women for a few months, and hear what 
they will say tohim. He would be less dogmatic afterwards, for he 
would ascertain that no true woman would imperil the advantage 
she has now by entering with men upon a contest in which defeat 
would be always imminent, and victory could bring no honour. 

But, says Mr. Fawcett, women are suffering under the “ cu- 
mulative injustice” of centuries, and their wrongs can only be 
tedressed by conferring upon them a share of political power. He 
further contends that, in the present state of affairs, women’s 
minds are “not attended to.” In order to give a woman an 
interest in public affairs you must allow her to vote. We have 
all heard the same kind of reasoning before. It is, in fact, borrowed 
from the nursery. The child will not take an interest in its lessons 
unless ycu promise it a sugarstick. We have not so low an opinion 
of the female intellect as Professor Fawcett appears to entertain, 
and we shall therefore not answer arguments which are chiefly 
adapted to infantile capacities. Women have ample opportunity 
of making their wrongs known to mankind without haranguing 
crowds from the hustings, or moving abstract resolutions against 
elderly or ill-favoured Ministers in the House of Commons. More- 
‘over, it would be found that some of the most grievous wrongs 
of women are of a nature which legislative injustice cannot be 
suspected of causing. The truth is, that the practical side 
of this question has never received intelligent consideration 

m its advocates. The suggestions in its favour are nearly 
all based upon that sentiment of hollow chivalry and feeble 
Tomance which is often singularly found to exercise a mys- 
terious and potent influence over the imaginations of men who 
live much in the closet. All “manias” are dangerous to them, 
but manias about women are fatal. The subject is beyond them ; 
and although their treatment of it commonly brings out a 
beautiful simplicity of disposition, it reflects no lustre on their 
wisdom. On the whole, we fear that Mr. Fawcett’s sublimated 
theories are too fine for this hardworking world. Women have 
now a recognised work to do, and all sensible women know what 
that work is, and are proud to do it. 


THE CASE OF M‘ANDREW v. SAUNDERS. 


(TH insurance trial to which six days of the Kingston Assizes 

, have been Fw up is chiefly remarkable for a question 
Which it has raised, but not settled. At one point in the proceed- 
ings @ plea was introduced which would have given the Court an 
opportunity, evidently much desired by the Lord Chief Justice, 
° determining the light in which the law re a contract 
* marine insurance ; but this plea was afterwards withdrawn b 

e t for reasons which, though honourable to himself 4 


only serve to make the need of such a decision more apparent. 
The material facts of the case were these. The plaintiif is the 
owner of the Smyrna, an iron screw-steamer, which was built for 
him in January, 1864, at a cost of about 33,000/. In returning 
from Odessa last November the Smyrna encountered very stormy 
weather, and on the 3rd of December she was abandoned by her 
crew on the coast of Holland. In the preceding January the 
steamer had been insured for 36,000/., and the year for which the 
insurance held good not having expired, the owner gave notice of 
abandonment to the underwriters on the 5th of Srocnen, and 
claimed payment for a total loss. The Smyrna was recovered, 
however, almost immediately, and on the 1¢th of December she 
was brought into Hull. The underwriters thereupon refused to 
pay the 36,o00/., and contended that they were ef bound to 
defray the cost of repairs. The plaintiff declined to take the ship 
back on these terms, insisting upon his claim for a constructive 
total loss, and with this view he brought the present action against 
the underwriters. 

It appeared in the course of the trial that, although insured in 
January, 1867, for 36,000/., the Smyrna at that time was onl 
worth 20,000/. This fact was not denied by the plaintiff's 
counsel, and indeed ap from the evidence of his own 
witnesses. The Lord Chief Justice thereupon put it to the 
counsel whether they could, under any circumstances, recover 
more than the actual value of the ship. In answer to this, they 
quoted the case of Irving v. Manning before the House of Lor 
in which it was held that, where the value of a vessel is nam 
in the policy, the owner is entitled, in the event of a total loss, 
to recover the amount stated, irrespective of the real worth. The 
Chief Justice doubted whether this case would bear the conclusion 
it was now sought to found upon it, arguing that if the under- 
writers were estopped from pleading that the vessel was worth less 
than the sum stated, the owner would be equally estopped from 
pleading that a vessel which has been recovered and put into 
the same condition as when insured can be worth less the 
sum stated. And further, the excess of assurance over value 
upon which Irving v. Manning turned was not an intentional 
excess, whereas in the present case the plaintiff was aware at 
the time of effecting the insurance that the Smyrna was not 
worth 36,000/. The counsel for the defendant then pro- 

to add a new plea, to the effect that the vessel had been 
wilfully over-insured without the knowl of the underwriters, 
To meet this plea, the plaintiff undertook to prove that it was 
the custom of underwriters to over-insure; but the evidence 
of the insurance broker who was called to establish this did 
not do more than show that the underwriters liked high values 
better than low ones—assuming them to be true. On Monday 
morning, however, the new plea was withdrawn, it being evident 
that the defendant had gone on insuring the Smyrna for the 
same sum year after year, when he must have perfectly well 
known that her value was continually diminishing by reason of 
wear and tear. It is most desirable, however, that the question 
thus ineffectually stirred should be settled at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. If the law really sanctions contracts of this kind, the 
reasons for — it are abundantly clear, and their weight is 
only increased by the fact that over-insurance is a trade custom, 
and that the underwriters are as much responsible for its pre- 
valence as the owners. If one party had to be kept in ignorance 
of the real value, it would be more difficult for the other to 
grossly over-estimate it; but when both are alike cognizant of, 
and indifferent to, the actual state of the case, there is nothing to 
check an indefinite extension of the system. That the practice is 
altogether opposed to public policy does not need proof. It puts 
a strong temptation to fraud in the way of the ship-owner, since 
by sacrificing a vessel worth 10,000/. he may pocket insurance 
money to the extent of 20,000/. It is inimical in the highest 
degree to the welfare of merchant seamen, since their safety is 
necessarily lessened by every withdrawal of an inducement to 
owuers to keep their ships in good condition. “ I confess,” said 
the Chief Justice, “ that to my mind this is a state of things 
much to be deprecated. Insurance has always been deemed in its 
nature a contract of ——— It is obvious that if the parties 
are allowed to get their vessels or their goods insured at sums far 
beyond their value, and underwriters are ready to insure at such 
sums, then insurance becomes a system of gambling. Now we 
have, unfortunately, quite gambling enough already in this country, 
and nothing is more to be deprecated than the extension of it to 
insurance, and above all to insurance on shi For it is obvious 
that, if a man can insure a comparatively worthless vessel for much 
more than the real value, he will have a direct interest in sending 
leaky and unseaworthy vessels to sea, to the manifest danger of 
tthe withdrawal f th posed plea deprived th f 

e wit of this ea depriv e case 0 

much of its interest for a aad public, but the points on 
which it was ultimately decided are sufficiently curious to de- 
serve notice. The common-sense view of the case seemed to be 
that if the plaintiff had his ship returned to him, sound in all 
respects as upon the day she was insured, he would have no 
ground to complain. In law, however, the insurers have not an 
unrestricted choice whether they will repair or not, The owner is 
allowed to claim for a constructive total loss, if he can show that 
the ship cannot be repaired at such a cost as would make it the 
interest of a prudent owner not insured to repair her at his own 
expense. The case mainly turned, therefore, on two facts—the 
cost of repairing the vessel, and her value when repaired. If it 
could be shown that the former item, when added to the present 
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value, exceeded the latter, a prudent owner would not incur 
the outlay; and it was admitted that in this event he could 
claim as for a total loss. The evidence upon both these points 
was singularly conflicting. The plaintiff’s witnesses variousl 


‘estimated the cost of repairs at from 20,000/. to 25,000/., and, 


with one exception, they agreed that when repaired the shi 
would not be worth more than 15,000/ The defendant's 
witnesses, on the other hand, maintained that the repairs would 
only cost about 10,000l., and that the ship, when repaired, would 
be worth at least zo,o0o/. The or ay a as to the value when 
repaired was partly explained by the fact that the two estimates 
were calculated on different principles. Both sides agreed that 
the market value of a ship might be very much less than her 
value to the owner; but the plaintiff insisted that the former was 
to be taken as the standard, while the defendant discarded the 
market value altogether, and contented himself with calling wit- 
nesses to prove the value to the owner. In this way another point 
arose in addition to those presented by the case at starting. A 
great deal of time was consumed in inquiring into the cost of 
repairs. It is no wonder that the two parties could not agree as 
to the money to be spent, since they were altogether at issue on 
the preliminary question what it was to be spent upon. Ship- 
builders on one side talked of reconstructing 140 feet of the hull 
with 450 tons of new iron, Shipbuilders on the other side denied 
that it was necessary to reconstruct more than 70 feet of hull, and 
that for this purpose only 40 tons of new iron would be re- 
uired, The outside cost of the repairs, calculated on this latter 
is, including some alterations which would make the ship 
actually stronger than she was at first, they put at 10,0001, 
whereas double that sum seems a reasonable enough sum in pro- 
portion for the repairs suggested in the opposite interest. In support 
of the smaller estimate the defendants relied greatly upon the tact 
that when the Smyrna was abandoned she had on board a cargo of 
in worth p00! which was found, when she reached Hull, to 
cows suffered no material damage. This, they contended, was con- 
clusive as to the absence of serious leakage, and where there was 
no leakage there could be no great amount of straining. 

On the sixth day of the trial the Chief Justice summed up the 
case for the jury. He regretted that for their present purpose the 
value stated in the policy must be taken as the real value, and 
after this sorrowful farewell to the withdrawn plea, he proceeded 
to reduce to something like order the various points which had 
been raised. ‘There was -no possibility of reconciling the opposing 
statements as to the cost of needful repairs; but he called the 
attention of the jury to the fact that the owner's interest 
clearly pointed to making out a total loss, and thus obtain- 
ing the 36,0o00l., while the view taken by the defendants was 
borne out by much of the evidence as to the state in which the 


vessel returned to Hull, It was further to be noticed that the 


attention of the plaintiff’s witnesses seemed to have been directed 
not to the point really in issue—the cost of putting the Smyrna 
into the same state in which she started—but to- the cost of put- 
ting her into such a state as would make her worth the sum 
named in the policy. As to the true criterion of value the Chief 
Justice agreed with the insurers. The point to be determined was, 
whether a prudent owner not insured would have repaired; and 
in settling such a question for himself a prudent,owner would 
be influenced by the worth the ship would be to him in his 
particular trade, much more than by the price for which he could 
sell her. However, the Chief Justice ultimately stated the question 
to the jury in both forms—first, whether the expense of repairs 
would be more than the selling value; secondly, whether it would 
be more than the value to the owner. Besides this, several other 
distinct issues were submitted by the Court to the jury, and the 
form in which this was done reflects the highest credit on the 
patience and acumen of the Judge. After all, however, the only 
question of much general interest, the criterion of value, was left 
unsettled. The jury found that the vessel would be worth repairing, 
since, even taking the lower or market value as the standard, there 
would be a substantial surplus after the repairs had been paid for. 
This amounted to a yerdict for a partial loss only, and consequently 


gave the victory to the underwriters. It is an unsatisfactory fea- 
ture in the case, that, after incidentally starting such grave legal 


difficulties, it should have ended by solving none of them. Now, 
however, that so much doubt has been thrown on points which 
necessarily enter into every contract of marine insurance, it is not 
likely to be long before they are the subject of further litigation. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
VI. 


Deer art has instincts of its own which, if blindly 
followed by artists who it, may seriously 
injure the quality of their other work. e se of decorative 
art being decoration, its aim is outside of itself, and it sacrifices 
some of the most valuable qualities of painting as an independent 
art in order to fulfil with efficiency the peculiar duty assigned to 
it. Painting which does not attempt to be decorative aims at 
pictorial excellence only, without concerning itself in the least. 
about its utility in the adornment of a house ; and it is so entirely 
self-reliant and independent that everything else lias to give wa 
to it—both the frame that surrounds it and the paper of the aa 
on which it is hung, und even, when the owner is wise enough to 
submit entirely to the imperious exigencies of an imperial art, the 
very carpet aud furniture of the room. And the higher the rank 


of non-decorative art the less does it work for the first glance of 
the passing eye, so that its very highest developments can on} 
be said in a very secondary sense to appeal to the eye at all, 
except'as the organ which is to carry ideas to the mind, 
painting becomes simply decorative, it may still retain 
mental qualities, but it is no longer independent—it no longer 
controls or disdains its surroundings, but is to a t extent 
controlled by them and submits to them. The highest pictorial 
work is always full of infinite subtlety and mystery; but decora- 
tive art cannot be mysterious, and must make itself plain enough 
to be read at the first glance. This necessity for plaininess of 
statement involves, in art as in conversation, a thousand de 
tures from the truth. Truth is almost always so complex that it 
cannot be fully stated without many reserves, and an elaboration 
that usually ends in mystery and obscurity. It is difficult to get 
a spectator to see the truth, or an audience to listen to it, for the 
simplest facts are usually so elaborate that only a specially 
educated audience can follow the full explanation. Decorative 
art does what a lawyer does if by chance he is called upon to 
state a case in a drawing-roomn—it leaves out all that’ cannot be ‘ 
readily apprehended, and makes the rest as obvious as possible; 
it abandons mystery, and gives in its place an artificial clearness 
which is not nature, is not.truth, but has the merit of being in- 
telligible to everybody. There is another point also in which 
decorative art may be said to resemble drawing-room conversa- 
tion ; if it has partially abandoned truth in order to be intelligible, 
so also the artist foregoes the statement of many of his own 
private feelings in order to take his place in the general order, 
and becomes conventional—not from insincerity, but from the 
necessities of the situation. If further comparisons were n 

it might easily be shown that there are certain functions and 
occupations of men which answer to decorative art, and others 
which are more nearly related to that which is independently 
pictorial. An English king, if he performs his duties well, is a 
decorative artist; but a poet usually works on the other principle, 
endeavouring to express what he believes to be best in his own 
mind, with very little reference to his situation relatively to 
‘others. All good decorative work which has hitherto been pro- 
duced has been conventional and disciplined, whilst conventionali 
and discipline are usually hostile to the other kind of art, which 
rests on individualism. And although great original artists have 
sometimes dene good decoration, still decoration is dangerous to 
their other work, because it has its set methods—often temptingly 
easy methods—by which many of the vague uncertain dangers of 
true pictorial art may be avoided, the mere rejection of mystery 
being already an immense gain in point of facility. Decoration 
very commonly ignores light and shade altogether, and when it 
admits it, it admits it in such an arbitrary and partial way that 
the art of pictorial chiaroscuro may be fairly said to be out of 
its province. As for colour, the decorative artist needs a right 
appreciation of the harmonies of simple tints, but little beyond; 
and the subtle complexity of natural colouring gives him little 
anxiety, for he can always avoid it by retreating within the 
boundary of conventionalism. He may be a colourist in a perme 
and especial sense, as the Japanese are, which is much; but it is 
almost impossible that he should be a colourist like the a 
painters who have mastered the most subtle problems of the e 

rate art of nature. 

The most important composition in the present show at the 
Dudley Gallery is so strongly marked with the peculiarities of 
decorative art, that we have some appzehension of its influence on 
the practice of our younger schoo! of painters in water-colour. 
Mr. Marks, in his “ May Day,” has adopted a manner much more 
suitable for wall-painting than for a picture which is framed and 
"stm and may be hung in the house of its possessor, as it 18 

ere in the Dudley Gallery, amongst works of a totally diflevent 
character. Whenever Mr. Marks happens to receive a commission 
to decorate the hall of some country,mansion in fresco or tempera 
he will do well to adopt this decorative mannerism, but he is 
spoiling his pictures with it, and running the risk of permanently 
stiffening his style. Let us see how in this partic instance 


the decorative principles have prevented the free expression of the 


artist’s modern knowledge. acd | 
The picture is in three compartments, but as the subject is 4 
procession, we may describe it without reference to the divisions, 
which are indeed altogether unnecessary, and, in. these. days of 
plate-glass manufacture, might easily have been dispensed with; 
the picture is not three pictures in one frame, but one picture 
divided into three by. two slips of gilded wood. A boy leads 
the procession with a trumpet and a little drum, and here 1s 
a list of the personages that follow. A man playing on a hom; 
another on a bagpipe j a woman bearing a pole with. flowers; 
three men with bells, dancing; a four-wheeled waggon. drawn 
by two oxen, on the waggon a youth and maiden, the youth 
holding a stat! with a gilded top, ribanded and garlanded ; there 1s 
a boy on one of the oxen, and a little girl walking by the side, & 
man with a goad on the other. Mummers follow, one as man and 
horse, the man carrying the horse which is supposed to carry him, 
another in green scales as the devil, another in bear’s.fur as & 
savage, with chaplet and belt of holly; then come three jenilives 
and a dog, and a monk, and a lady, and archers. The backgroun 
is occupied by medizeval architecture, with many towers. | e 
sky is blue, and there is a tree which shows its leaves all, sepa- 
rately. 
We said that the work was one picture divided into three by 


slips of gilded wood, but the ominous peculiarity is that it does 
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not much matter whether it is divided or added to, lengthened or 
shortened; if there were two or three feet more of it, the owner 
would have so much more in quantity without injury to the rest, 
and if both the side-pieces were taken away, the middle one 
would do very well without them. The truth is, that this is 
pot so much a picture as a piece of a frieze, and it might go on 
od infinitum like a riband. So there is no particular relation in 
colour between one part and another, except that the whole has 
been painted in exactly the same state of mind; and criticism of 
chiaroscuro is here unnecessary, for there is none to criticize. 
Still worse evils than the mechanical equality of bright colours, 
and the absence of light and shade, are the rigidity of every out- 
line, and the simple filling up of the spaces between the outlines 
with material scarcely more studied than if it had been stencilled. 
The truth is that, before he can come to paint in this manner, a 
cultivated modern artist has to divest himself of two-thirds of his 
science, and unlearn the art of seeing. We have admitted that 
for certain especial purposes, such as the decoration of an entrance 
hall, it may be well to simplify art in this way; but, if pictures 
are to be painted on these principles, art is going into second 
childhood. Hard outlines, no light and shade, bright colouring 
up to the rigid lines, absence of subtlety and mystery—these are 
ee eternal principles of the art of young children, and the recur- 
rence to them is bringing back art to its infancy. If Mr. Marks 
chooses to amuse himself in this way now and then, as Bracque- 
mond did when he designed his coarse but very effective dinner- 
serviee, we have no objection; but even the case of Bracquemond 
is a warning, for although he is endowed with the most masculine 
abilities, his etchings are almost always spoiled by the rigidity of 
his outlines. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s “Ariadne in Naxos,” in the same 
Exhibition, is intentionally peculiar in manner and in the arrange- 
ment of material, but it would be unjust to stigmatize this 
peculiarity as affectation, An artist may have for his aim an 
especial effect upon the mind, not to be attained without inten- 
tional quaintness; and though Mr. Stanhope puts himself outside 
of purely modern feeling, so as to expose himself to the bitter 
disdain of the large class who believe that when a man does not 
ex the commonplace sentiment of his age, he is necessarily 
either affected or insane, still we believe that, for the particular 
end in view, he has used the right means. There is some poetry 
in bis Ariadne, which would have evaporated if the landscape had 
been conceived on the principles of modern realism and the — 

according to modern ideas of grace. There is a very dark 
sky with very white clouds coming against it, and the masses 
of distant trees are curiously heavy and impenetrable, bag 
various enough in shape. There is very fine expression in the 
gnarled ni just behind Ariadne, and their wiid movement is 
continued in her flying hair and in the folds of her drapery. The 
odd, unbeautiful fine of shore, and the formal little waves, are 
strictly in the same feeling. The colour, though arbitrary, is good. 
Dark bine sky, dark green trees and grass—on this a harmony of 
blue, and white, and gold, for Ariadne’s dress and hair, the white 
repeated in the clouds, are its principal elements. 

r. Arthur Ditchfield has contributed several landscapes to the 
Dudley: Gallery which are remarkable for an especially tender 
sentiment, but unless in future Exhibitions he touches some other 
range of feeling, he may be justly accused of monotony. [lis 
colour is sweet and agreeable, but it is as limited in range as his 
sentiment, being founded entirely on green and gray with little 
interludes of purple or yellow. It is often a practical advantage 
to an-.artist to repeat continually the same harmony, because at 
last_ he comes to do it with the certainty of a confectioner who 
confines himself to one sort of cake; and it is not necessary to go 
ar further than Claude for an instance of a landscape-painter 
who achieved fame by the repetition of the smallest possible 
number of effects. Mr, Ditchfield has much in common with the 
delicate but narrow genius of Claude; he is often, indeed usually, 
exquisite in sentiment, but the feminine element predominates in 
his poetry. His “Sunrise, a composition, Paris and (Enone,” shows 
the love of softness and suavity in its extremest issues. The artist 

not ventured out of his own harmony of and with 
pale yellow and purple, and this sunrise in this land of the Ideal 
is the most soft and delicate of sunrises, ‘Bently suffusing the pure 
sky with a gradually increasing light. he lines of the receding 
mountain have tender cadences in their flowing, and the trees that 
shade Paris and Enone are harmonious in sylvan grace, even to 

€ poi of their outermost leaves. The execution, which 
Would be detestable in work of more realistic pretension, seems 
Tight in this vague land of dreams. There is scarcely a touch or 
4 wash left anywhere without subsequent" stippling, though the 
stippling is usually of a very delicate kind, infinitely removed from 
Spottiness, It is scarcely man’s work, however, after all, but seems 
4 if it had been done by some delicate and accomplished lady. 
Mr. Ditchfield’s “ Nymphs Bathing on the Shore of a Lake” has 
the same tenderness, and an a pearance of yet greater delicacy on 
account of the slenderness of the trees. He seems capable, in the 
World of reality, of truly appreciating the especial oteiat of 
tench rivers. The water-colour entitled “On the Seine, near 
aris," 1s remarkable for a very lovely and characteristic group of 
tees; and the two subjects, “ Sunrise on the Seine” and “ Sunset 
Pe the Seine,” yar: of quite extraordinary simplicity, and 
feending almost exclusively on sentiment, are enough to show 
‘Mt the artist has felt the true influence of the great rivers. Their 
eo 1s wholly their own, and differs widely from that of lakes 
mountain streams. Perhaps the flattest, and to most ‘persons 


the least ioteoesting, parts of the Seine and the Loire, are the 
most suggestive to those who, like Mr. Ditchfield, are able to feel 
their especial and peculiar influence. 

Several other pictures in the Dudley Gallery deserve attention. 
Mr. F. Halliday’s “Homeward Rookery” is a rather but 
perfectly true evening effect, with rooks returning to theirwood, The 
foreground is a very dark green field with some dark water, and 
beyond this are some close and formal plantations, curving with 
the curving of the land. The sky is pale green, and the clouds are 
masses of cumuli taking a rose reflection from the unseen after- 
glow opposite. All this is very true, and very odd, and very 
solemn, and we like it, Mr. Arthur Severn’s sketch “Near 
Torquay ” is brilliant and manly in execution, though somewhat 
strong in colour; it is true and real sketching. So Mr, Alfred 
Perry’s “ Bull in the Roman Campagna ” is irably sketched, 
especially its head. Mr. Coleman’s “ Silvery Day on the Thames ” 
is one of the most perfect little works of its kind we have seen for 
a long time ; the colour is exceedingly fresh and beautiful, and the 
effect quite truly rendered. Mr. J. J. Bannatyne’s “ Moonlight on 
Loch Ard, Perthshire” deserves mention for its truth of effect; 
and Mr. J.C. Moore's “ Tiber, three miles from Rome,” is honest 
and clear work, remarkable for good drawing of the forms of earth 
(in a and distant hills) and a frank look of open air and 
daylight. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SPANISH MYSTICS.* 


yf eho is a phase of religious sentiment, or rather of 
religious thought—for it touches on both the moral and the 
intellectual nature of the soul—common to every creed which has 
exercised a real and lasting influence on mankind. The severe 
character of Judaism, with its sharply defined outlines of doctrine 
and temporal promises, left less room for it than a belief which 
centres in the Person of an incarnate God. Yet the Psalms and 
the Song of Solomon, if we are to attach any weight to the inter- 
pretations of Christian commentators, are deeply tinged with 
mysticism. Even Mahometanism has had its contemplative 
dervishes, and Buddhism reckons its monks and eremites by thou- 
sands. If there were no mystics among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, with the solitary exception of the Pythagorean attempt 
at a kind of monastic discipline, it was because to them religion 
was a matter of poetry and art, or a function of civil life, rather 
than a spiritual affection or a conviction of the reason. But 
Christianity, which has more profoundly influenced and moulded 
the human mind than any other form of faith, true or false, has 
been the great school of mysticism. And though Protestantism is 
commonly supposed to represent the subjective, and Catholicism 
the objective, element of belief, there can be no doubt that the 
Catholic mysties have greatly outnumbered their rivals of the 
Reformed Confessions. The Church, indeed, often looked with 
suspicion during their lives on the wanderers from the beaten 
track of popular orthodoxy whom she honoured after death. 
There have been two. great outbursts of mystical devotion in 
her communion (we do not of course forget that France and Ital 
have also had their schools of mystics)—one during the fourteen 
century in Germany, p ing the first mutterings of the Refor- 
mation; the other coeval with its early triumphs during the 
sixteenth century, in Spain. Tauler and Henry Suso, the leading 
prophets of German mysticism, were suspected of heresy in life 
though the latter has since been “ beatified,” and both are claim 
by Protestants to this day as their na precursors and allies, 
Louis of Leon was five years in prison; St. Theresa, the great 
heroine of Spénish mysticism, narrowly escaped imprisonment ; 
and St. John of the Cross was actually incarcerated by the Holy 
Oflice at Toledo; yet the last two are canonized saints. Nor can 
there be any doubt, as regards the great body of either the German 
or the Spanish ——- of their entire and even passionate loyalty 
to the ene hurch. To inquire why Protestantism has 
proved a less congenial soil for the growth of this kind of religious 
earnestness would c us too far from the more immediate sub- 
ject of the work before us. It is obvious, however, to observe 
that an atmosphere of intellectual conflict is unfavourable to 
meditation, while the implicit acceptance of an unquestioned 
dogma secures at once the leisure and the subject-matter for its 
exercise. The question raised in the introduction to the present 
volume, as to the historical origin and significance of the galaxy 
of Spanish mystics who cluster round St. Theresa, is capable of 
more direct reply. And it has a literary and national, no less than 
a psychological, interest from the fact, very justly insisted upon 
by M. Rousselot, that mysticism is the real philosophy of Spain ; 
she never had any other either in medizval or later times. ‘The 
Jesuit theologians, Suarez and Mariana, were t thinkers, but 
they were more of moralists than metaphysicians. And expe- 
rience shows, what might have been anticipated 4 priori, that the 
development of philosophical speculation is generally in an inverse 
ratio. to the dominating force of religious sentiment :— 

Ce n’est pas des travaux de plusieurs générations de penseurs, de leurs 
témérités, de leurs doutes que sortira le mysticisme que nous nous p 
d’étudier. Issu de la foi, essentiellement catholique dans ses origines et dans ses 
fruits, il ne restera cependant pas en dehors de toute conception philosophique, 
non dans la masse, mais chez ses maitres et ses guides, Ce ne sont pas des 


* Les Mysti Espaguols. Par Paul Rousselot, Agrégé, Professeur de 
Philosophie au Lycée Imperial de Dijon. Paris; Didier et Cie. 1867. 
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philosophes qui deviennent mystiques, ce sont des mystiques qui ne dé- 
daignent pas d’étudier les philosophes : la philosophie n’altére en rien l’ori- 
ginalité ni surtout la spontanéité de leur inspiration premiere ; elle ne crée 
pas leur mysticisme, elle s’y introduit ou s’y adjoint. 

This helps to suggest a general explanation of the phenomenon 
of Spanish mysticism in the sixteenth century ; but a glance at the 
circumstances and previous gs the country will lead us to 
a more exact appreciation of it. hat admirers call the religious 
spirit, and hostile critics the bigotry, of Spain, is the result of a 
course of events which have gone far to identify patriotism with 
Catholicism as an inte constituent of the national character. 
Up to the end of the sixth century Spain was Arian, and when 
converted to Catholic Christianity under King Recared, in 587, 
she espoused and defended her new creed with a jealousy and 
fierceness of affection which may be compared to the Protestant 
feeling of our own country in the reign of Elizabeth. To be 
a loyal Spaniard was to be a loyal Catholic. Nor was this a 
mere evanescent phase of sentiment. The constant presence of 
Moors and Jews, always at secret or open enmity with their 
Christian fellow-countrymen, kept it alive in all its pristine in- 
tensity for centuries, till it beeame ingrained into the very life- 
blood of the people. As our author puts it, “in defending her 
religion Spain was defending herself.” And, accordingly, the 
clergy became, to all intents and purposes, the supreme authorit 
in the country. The long line of Councils of Toledo—ha 
synods, half parliaments—of which no less than fourteen assem- 
bled between the third in 589, when the too famous Filioque 
was added to the Nicene Creed, and the sixteenth in 693—con- 
cerned themselves with questions of all kinds, from the doctrine 
of the Incarnation to the laws of the realm and the succession of the 
dynasty. The King reigned, but the Council generally governed, or, 
to say the least, he only governed through it. Moreover, the mani- 
fold divisions of race, climate, and natural temperament in different 
parts of Spain—containing at one time a hundred separate States 
—could only be welded together by the bond of a common reli- 
gious sentiment into national unity. Castilian and Andalusian, 
Catalan and Valencian, Galician and Aragonese, with all their 
varieties of habit, circumstances, and culture, became one nation 
through their devotion to one faith. And hence the establishment 
of the Spanish Inquisition—which was not imposed from without, 
but a spontaneous growth from within—in the thirteenth century, 
and the horrible cruelties of which it was afterwards guilty, bear 
some analogy to the persecution of Roman Catholics under Eliza- 
beth, and the penal laws against their religion in Ireland, which 
till comparatively recent times disgraced our Statute-book. It was 
the outcome of the religious sentiment taking the shape of patriot- 
ism and national pride, which had quite as much to do formerly 
with the greatness as since with the decadence of Spain. 

And if the Inquisition was one expression of the same peculiar- 
ities of national character which found another vent in mysticism, 
it also had a direct influence in creating the mystical literature of 
the Reformation period, by making almost every other kind of 
literature impossible, Cardinal Ximenes at the beginning of the 
century, finding the clergy sunk in the grossest ignorance, did 
much according to his lights to promote intellectual culture, 
especially by founding the University of Alcala, multiplying 
printing-presses, and editing the Complutensian Polyglot, which 
was a decided advance on contemporary versions of the Bible, 
though far, of course, behind the standard of modern criticism. 
But he too kept a strong hand over any heretical tendencies of 
the press. He refused permission for a translation of Scripture 
into the vernacular, maintaining that it ought to be confined to the 
three languages inscribed on the Title of the Cross; he burnt a 
valuable collection of Arabic works variously reckoned at 5,000, 
80,000, and 1,500,000 volumes, and strenuously supported the 
Holy Office. By the rules of that office, no work could appear 
without special authorization, and the author, printer, seller, and 
reader of unlicensed books were alike liable to confiscation of their 
goods, excommunication, and even death. ‘The noblest literature 
must wither under such a system, and a country which had none, 
or next to none, except romances, mystery plays, and Lives of 
Saints, was not likely to take a new start in producing one. The 
Spaniards had never been a speculative people, and philosophy 
was, of course, next to heterodox theology, the most dangerous 
subject to meddle with, when error, or suspected error, might 
bring the delinquent to the stake. Nor does the philosophy of the 
Spanish Arabs appear to have excited any appreciable influence 
over their Christian fellow-citizens. They borrowed much from 
the Arabs in manners, language, dress, architecture, and mental 
deportment—if the expression may be allowed—but very little 
of positive opinion or modes of thought, and still less from 
the Jews. Nor do the writings of the German mystics of the 
fourteenth century seem to have been known in Spain, Their 
mystical literature was a native product of the soil, fostered by 
the peculiarities of their history and national temperament, and 
brought to the surface by the backwater of the great current 
of the Renaissance and Reformation movements then sweeping 
over Europe. Neither of these movements had much direct in- 
fluence in Spain; what little there was of Protestant aspirations 
was promptly and completely stamped out by the Inquisition, 
as an offence equally against Church and State. One safety- 
valve alone was left open to the higher moral and intellectual 
life of the people—though even that, as we have seen, was not 
free from danger—and those who in France or Germany might 
have become heresiarchs, in Spain became mystics, It was their 
way of fighting Protestantism with its own weapons of subjective 


faith. It is also true, as M. Rousselot observes, that at an 


of moral and religious revolution those who shrink from the agony 
of doubt and the strife of tongues are naturally impelled to take 
refuge in the hidden depths of an inner world of belief and con- 
templative fervour, where controversy cannot penetrate. The relj- 

ious idea, unable to expand freely without, is thrown in u 
itself, and takes the ou of mysticism. The romance literature 
of Spain, which idealized chivalry as the mystics idealized reli ion, 
contributed something to the same result. St. Theresa had 
passionately fond of it in her youth, and “ Amadis of Gaul” was 
the favourite study of Ignatius Loyola at the beginning of the 1 
illness which fixed his new vocation. It was no violent transition, 
to pass from such works to the Autos Sacramentales of the poets or 
the Lives of the Saints. Some of the mystics, as Louis df Lon 
were themselves no mean poets, and their influence again reacted 
on contempo try, and even on art. Lopez de Vega, Cal- 
deron, and Murillo were their natural interpreters to the outer 
world. And it is an observable feature of the Spanish mystics that 
nearly all of them wrote in their own language—which they did 
much to mould and perfect—and thus appealed, not to a select 
few, but to the great mass of their fellow-countrymen. Their 
piety was ee samny | of the Western, not of the Eastern, type, and 

id not withdraw them from the ministry of religion or the duties 
of active life. They wished to purify society, not to leave it and 
found a new Thebaid. And their writings differ from those of 
the I'rench mystics of the next century, and the medizval mystics 
of Italy, in having a more practical scope, and dealing less (partly 
through the pressure of the Inquisition) with philosophical o; 
theological speculation. On the other hand, they have more is 
common with the German mystics of the fourteenth century; 
both movements were of national and spontaneous growth, and hai 
no contact with scholasticism; the latter, indeed, was a reaction 
against it. But even then the German writers, Eckhart especially 
betrayed unconscious germs of that pantheism which blossomed 
more fully two centuries afterwards in the system of the Pro- 
testant Jacob Béhme, and later again in the Hegelian school of 
our own day. Of this the Spanish mystics show no trace. 

We have purposely dwelt on the general characteristics and 
origin of Spanish mysticism rather than on the individual writers 
whose lives and works are examined in detail by M. Rousselot. 
For a fuller account of them, those who are interested in the 
subject may be referred to his pages. St. Theresa and St. John of 
the Cross are the best-known of the group. The former is one of 
the very few Roman Catholic devotional authors who have 
attained a certain popularity beyond their own communion, The 
complete works of St. John of the Cross were published four years 
ago in an English translation, with a preface by Cardinal Wise- 
man, and were noticed at the time in our columns. The Cardinal 
directs attention to that practical and common-sense feature of 
their teaching to which reference has been made already. It was, 
or was certainly intended to be, the mysticism of common life, 
and not exclusively of the cloister. And it is very observable 
that all authentic ro of St. Theresa represent her, not as she 
has been idealized in fancy pictures into a swooning hysterical 
visionary, but with firmly set, almost masculine, features, and an 
unmistakeable look of resolution and strong sense. Both she and 
her friend and disciple, St. John of the Cross, led lives of in- 
cessant ee In another respect the Cardinal’s estimate of 
them throws light on some remarks of M. Rousselot’s when he 
insists on the minute familiarity of these writers with Scripture, 
and their habitual use of it in their devotional systems. This 
was clearly due in great measure to the impetus given to Biblical 
studies by Ximenes. If one result was to produce in his own 
University of Alcala a few Protestant writers, who were speedily 
obliged to quit their native soil, “deadly to every non-Catholic 
doctrine,” a more prominent effect was seen in the script 
basis of the writings of the mystics, Into the metaphysical and 
psychological questions necessarily involved in the subject, as & 
whole, we have no space to enter here. It may suffice to 
the words of the late Sir J. Stephen, in his biography of St. 
Francis Xavier, which few thoughtful readers would care to dis- 
pute, that “ whatever may be thought of these voices from within, 
it is at least clear that nothing magnificent or sublime has ever 
—- from those who hese istened only to the voices from 
without. 


LORD LYTTON’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS." 


T is difficult to get at an independent standard of com- 
parison, if we woyld try the literary merits of one age against 
those of another, Literature is nowadays much more prosperous 
and honoured than it was in times almost within living memory ; 
but how far is the modern author's successful venture in 
due to his intrinsic merits, and how far to the favouring gale of 
circumstances? How much have the models, the traditions, or 
even the solid legacy of accumulated genius and learning, which 
one generation inherits from another had to do with the pros- 
perous issue of the voyage? Scarcely less difficult is it, 1m 
the case where authorship is many-sided, to lay the sum tota 
of success to its true account in the balance-sheet of public esti- 
mation ; ‘to assign the author's true and characteristic Sorte, and 
to estimate his real and lasting place in the ranks of posthumous 


celebrity. Most difficult of all, experience shows, is it for the 


* Miscellaneous Prose Works. By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 3 vols- 
London: Richard Bentley. 1868. 
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author himself to form the estimate in question, or to light upon 
the secret of his true strength or popularity. Petrarch, pluming 
himself upon the scholastic depth and subtlety of his dissertations, 
and the classic ease and purity of his Latin prose, has scarce a 
thought for his flying sonnets. Milton, gravely bent upon political 
theories and polishing his classic periods, feels half ashamed of 
the frivolity and the waste of the Allegro and the Comus. Shak- 
speare, scornful of the plays which brought him fame, position, 
and New Place, trusts to live among posterity by his carefully 
studied sonnets. Do we not see Newton greater in his own eyes 
when muddling himself over the Apocalypse and the Book of Daniel, 
than when unveiling the mechanism of the universe, and revealing 
the mysteries of light? Are, then, the successful men of letters 
in our own day to be thought more ious in hitting the mark 
of their own powers or popularity P is it as the profound and 
impartial historian, or as the brilliant essayist, that Macaulay will 

down to after ages? What may be Mr. Disraeli’s explanation 
of his own success we are pretty much left to conjecture. His 
whole rise may lie, to his view, as wide a from intellectual 
force or versatility of any kind, and be as much due to the modest 
culture of the moral virtues, as that of Lord Westbury himself. 
Safer than the worship of the wayward goddess of reason is it to 
be throughout on the side of the angels! Or it may be that our 
Premier of to-day cherishes the political and theosophic truths of 
Coningsby and Tancred with a fondness denied to the imaginative 
flights of Vivian Grey, Ixion, or Alroy. Lord Lytton, it is well 
known, makes no secret as to where the strength of his genius 
lies, or upon what base the monument of his fame is to be reared. 
It is not as the novelist, but as the poet, of his generation, that he 
bids for immortality. Pelham po Paul Clifford and Maltravers 
are but the infantine puppets of the genius whose prime of man- 
hood gave the greatest of epics to the age. The Caxtons and My 
Novel, even the mystic Zanoni, and its more weird counterpart the 
Strange Story, may die unregretted, so that justice be done to the 
undying power and beauty of King Arthur, At what mark in the 
scale of his intellectual efforts the author would have us place 
the lately published volumes of his Miscellaneous Prose Works, 
it is not for us to say. His prefatory remarks tell us little more 
than that they consist, with a single and slight exception, of 
reviews and literary papers, written at intervals during a series of 
many years, and now brought together in a collective form. 
They neither affect to represent the writer’s systematic views of 
history, philosophy, or criticism, nor do they enable us to fathom 
what may be the deepest and most mature convictions of his 
political or historical belief. Lord Lytton has for years so ac- 
customed us to his absence from the arena of public life, that the 
announcement on his part of anything that seems likely to trench 
upon themes of public interest must arouse a certain amount of 
natural curiosity. So seldom is the House of which he has for 
some years been an ornament edified or enlivened by his eloquence, 
that we might hope to find his diploma of elevation, if we may 
80 speak, justified by the more lavish amount of energy thrown 
into the products of his pen. We confess, then, to some dis- 
appointment in glancing over these fugitive and slightly connected 
essays and sentimental outpourings. No thread of metaphysical 
or psychological unity can be seen running through the whole. 
There is no such revelation of self-consciousness as in the case of 
that singular preface to the series of Bulwer fictions in which the 
novelist spoke under a half-assumed Foyer or behind a 
semi-transparent mask. If, as the world believes, and as that 
strange confession seemed to avow, the writer has lived in and 
through the successive heroes of his creation, the phase he is 
now at may be that of his own Audley. Withdrawn from the 
vulgar throng and the sordid cares of statesmanship, the recluse 
of politics may discourse in veiled but suggestive sentences upon 
the philosophy of public life, the ethics of public men, and the 
tendencies of popular ideas. Audley, it may be, waits to be 
called forth, the Cincinnatus of a divided and imperilled common- 
wealth, to heal the wounds of party, to preach the brotherhood of 
humanity, and to set on high, as the creed of a united and happy 
pople, the grand abstractions of the Good, the Beautiful, and the 

e. Meanwhile we must be grateful for such adumbrations of 


’ the coming millennium as things present and past are made to 


project by the interior light of the oracle. One peculiar charm 
of Lord Lytton’s philosophy of life is its general roseate hue of 
harmony, benevolence, and love. The political and biographical 
essays which make up the first volume of the present series form 
at least a delicious alterative after the severe and somewhat 
cynical diet on which we have been nursed in certain of the more 
recent schools of historical criticism. 

The sketch of the Reign of ‘Terror is pervaded with the soft 
low and tender sentimentalism of Lamartine rather than the 
urid glare and fierce outlines of Carlyle. It is hard to believe that 

the article before us was the later written of the two, so little is 
Lord Lytton’s estimate of the times, and of the leading actors in 
them, affected by Mr. Carlyle’s work. For the “ fatalist” theories 
of MM. Thiers and Mignet he has yet greater repugnance. He is 
still impressed with the belief that the Revolution was itself all 
that checked and fatally ruined the course of wholesome reform of 
which the then existing institutions of Church and State were the 
embodiment, All the evil was owing to the violence and haste of 
& few turbulent and bloodthirsty leaders. “Never, perhaps, had 
liberty advantages so great as those which France possessed, and 
threw away—namely, a population of one mind, and a king whose 
heart was with his country.” One mistake seems to have been 
made, but for which, “without a revolution, unless the mere 


assembling of the tiers état is to be so called, without, in short, 
violence and convulsion, France under Louis XVI. and his noble 
son (tortured to death by the cobbler Simon) would have had a 
Representative Assembly on the broadest basis, a Government 
managed with the severest economy, a press carried on by the 
freest regulations, and, more than all, hearty sympathy and love 
of every land where civilization can free the limbs or elevate the 
mind.” This Utopian state of things would have come about if 
only “the populace had not been permitted to take the Bastille.” 
Never was there more virtue in an “if.” Alas! that Lord Lytton 
th tell us how the taking of the Bastille was to be pre- 
vented :— 


Until, by the siege of the Bastille, the Populace were permitted to take 
the law into their own hands, there was no fear for the safe progress of 
Opinion ; and the events of 1789-94 would have changed their character, 
and been known by the name, not of Revolution, but Reform. Popular 
oe had only to be temperate in order to be permanently successful. 
The King was prepared to yield; the state of the finances placed him and 
his hostile Court at the irresistible command of the Assembly ; the nobles, 
the Church, and the men of letters were, on the whole, pervaded by the 
spirit of the time. Nothing could have prevented the most lasting compro- 
mise of all interests, had what is properly Revolution, namely, Illegal 
Violence, not usurped the place of Constitutional Improvement. At this 
period, the temper of the times, so far from being yet sanguinary, was for 
the extinction of capital punishment, We repeat and insist upon the truth 
that the Movement had only to abstain from violence in order to have 
carried reform to the highest point which the liberty and enlightenment of 
the Age could have desired: the moment that movement passed into revo- 
lution; the moment Law, instead of being corrected, was resisted; the 
moment the populace were permitted to ind passion and to taste blood ; 
the moment, in fact, Force began—Reform ceased. 


In “Pym versus Falkland” we meet with the same theory of 
turning-points or crises in great political movements at which the 
personal intervention of the leader of the minute gives the key- 
note to all that follows. “The day on which Pym tirst took from 
the senseless brain of Haselrig to his own scheming intellect the 
question of the militia, was the parent of that day when Cromwell’s 
pikemen removed the ‘bauble.’” Lord Lytton’s readings of his- 
tory are the distinct opposite to those of the positive school. In 
his battle-pieces, as in Homeric combats or in scenes of Assyrian 
or ee art, the heroes, kings, and mighty men carry on the 
fight, heedless of the pigmy masses at their feet. 

The articles that please us most in this collection are the 
more directly biographical ones, such as those on Goldsmith and 
Schiller, the latter of which is well known as ap ngewe 
to Lord Lytton’s translation of the German poet’s and 
Ballads. A certain vein of sentiment, sympathetic between the 
two authors, lends an additional interest to the narrative. The 
undertone of romance which makes itself heard through all the 
utterances of Lord Lytton’s genius permits, indeed, too little play 
to the severer voice and more sedate judgment of the historic 
muse. Philosophic depth of thought and logical grasp of the 

roblems of history are not what we are to look for in the volumes 
Ge us. We do not see here the mental stuff of which the great 
teachers and guides of mankind are made. And this serves to 
explain why, of all men at all his equals in the attributes of 
genius, Lord Lytton is the one who has left the least impression 
upon the literature of his day. He has many admirers, but 
not a single imitator. With the days of albums and Books of 
Beauty, Bulwerism, as a style, has passed away. So far from 
forming a school, or being aped—as Mr. Dickens, Mr. Car- 
lyle, or even Mr. Kingsley can be aped—by a clique of lesser 
mannerists, Lord Lytton’s is precisely the cast of thought and 
style of diction which our second-rate caterers for the public 
taste are most careful to eschew. His transcendental moods of 
thinking are too loftily remote for a matter-of-fact and mate- 
rialist generation, and the stilts upon which he seems to be always 
walking in his artificial periods leave to the would-be imitator 
no alternative but burlesque. Grace, elegance, and other signs of 
the highest culture are, however, never wanting, and there is a 
courtly air in his way of touching common men and common 
things which may form a highly p. — contrast, in the eyes of 
many, to the rude and unpolished om which will only call 
a a spade. 

The last volume consists simply of a — of Caxtoniana, 
which we noticed at the time of the first publication of the series. 
The intermediate volume is made up of essays and articles, not 
dissimilar in scope and subject, written in days nearer youth. It 
is chiefly interesting as enabling us to trace in the green tree those 
idiosyncrasies of the author’s genius and mental character which 
his maturer volume lets us see in the dry. The tendency of the 
whole is curiously to confirm the estimate we were previously led 
to form of his mental ethos. They set in the clearest light what 
we may term the causa vivendi or raison d étre both of the writer and 
the public man. Seen from the point of view of age and experience, 
this revelation of youthful feeling seems even too candid and open 
to satisfy the author himself. This is emphatically the case with 
what we should single out as the most characteristic of the series. 
The keynote of the whole is struck in the essay on the “ Want 
of Sympathy,” written, we are told, at the age of twenty-two. 
The youth here is father to the man. The gush of juvenile 
warmth is indeed too much for the veteran sentimentalist, and 
the republication of this early confessio amantis is accompanied 
by a note of apology, pleading for “such excuse as may be con- 
ceded to youth.” We are referred to a paper in Caxtoniana 
for the more sober view which has been engendered by years 
and experience. The yearning of the youthful heart finds 
vent in a burst of feminine, almost hysterical, sentiment. “The 
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cherished dream of the young is to meet with a wholly con- 
genial spirit, an echo of the heart, a counterpart of self. Who 
ever lived that did not hope to find the phantom, and who ever 
lived that found it? It is the least rational and yet the most 
stubborn of all our delusions.” It is deplored as “a melancholy 
instance, too, of the perversity of human. wishes, that they who 
exact sympathy the most are, of all, the least likely to obtain it.” 
And this craving for sympathy is set down as one of the most 
distinctive marks inherent in the poet. “The coarser and blunter 
minds, intent upon common objects, obtain it. But where is the 
finer sense of genius to find the equal object that alone can 
satisfy its craving for fellowship and sympathy?” We tear that 
nowhere but in the mirror of Narcissus will that second self be 
met with. Such a heart looks in vain out of and beyond itself for 
the alter ego of its worship and of its admiration. “Our purest 
motives, our noblest qualities, must be misunderstood. We die— 
none have known us! One perhaps of the number shall write our 
biography, prate of us as if we were household and hackneyed 
from our cradle. But we go down to our sons’ sons darkened and 
disguised, so that, looking on men’s colourings of our mind and 
life, from our repose on the bosom of God, we shall not recognise 
one feature of the portrait we have left to earth.” 

From this melancholy outburst of boyish Werterism we are bid to 
turn to Lord Lytton’s later exposition of the same mode of feeling. 
In an essay “On the Sympathetic Temperament” we find the 
writer appealing to the “manly, yet somewhat mournful self- 
dependence” of Goethe. “To desire that others should sympa- 
thize with us is a great folly.” It is very well for Goethe, in 
whom the womanly element never held a place, to declare, “I 
never desired any such thing.” It is a different matter to come 
to this conclusion through the chills of disappointed hope. Goethe, 
too, is doubtless speaking of sympathy for the poet, author, or artist. 
But no strictly intellectual sympathy will satisfy the soul consti- 
tuted as we have seen it portrayed in these confessions. “No one 
is all poet, author, artist ; every demi-god of genius has also his side 
asman. And as man—though not as poet, author, artist—he ma 
reasonably expect sympathy. Such a sympathy, so restricte 
will probably not be denied to him.” But even this qualified 
draught of the cup of sympathy seems to cheat the thirsty lip, 
even through the effort which Tantalus makes to seize upon it. 
“ The elegant Alcibiades of the drawing-room, snatching his social 
success through the quickness of his constitutional sympathy with 
the manifold humours of those around him, won by this pleasing 
talent from the steadfast devotion to graver duties which impels 
the man. of sterner temperament or more rugged fibre, finds 
himself fall short in the ultimate race of distinction.” It is not so 
much the author as the man whose plaint here falls upon the ear. | 
“ His is not that solid reward which is obtained by men on whom 
nature has less generously bestowed the endowments of which 
the charmers of society are the amiable spendthrifts”’ :— 

The touching and exquisitely beautiful line in which Cowley alludes to 
the unprofitable favour of the Muses, applies (at all events nowadays) with 
far more truth to the Graces— 

* Where once such fairies dance no grass doth ever grow.” 

The darlings of the drawing-room are those whom the dispensers of official 
power are delighted to meet—are those of whom the most respectable 
members of the class that form public opinion are-proud to gossip; but do 
they aim at anything solid—any position which official power can give, and 
po opinion ratify—the dullest drone who, at all events, comes out of a 
sive, hdas‘a better chance of obtaining credit for industry than the dazzling 
butterflies whom we only know as the flutterers over flowers. Precisely 
beeause we so contentedly allow a drawing-room value to the man whose 
sympathies with the drawing-room are more vivid than ours, we believe 
that out of the drawing-room be counts as zero. Hence, his amour propre 
courted by the highest in directions which cost him no trouble, rebufied, by 
the highest and lowest alike, in directions which would cost him 4 great 
deal of trouble, this favourite of the Graces accommodates his ambition to 
those successes with whieh graver men do not vie, and which graver men do 
not envy, simply because they look on such triumphs as certain indications 
of failure in the objects, which they covet for themselves, ‘They continue 
their own course with a steadfast eye to the goal, and, looking back, cast a 
gracious smile on the male Atalantas who could indeed outstrip them by a 
bound, but who halt in the race to pick up the golden apples. 


Musing on such a subject, the author at all prone to self-anatomy 
can hardly help laying bare much of the workings of his own 
inner spirit. “Praise me, Sir, praise me,” it was Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s habit to say to his sitter; “how can I throw any 
animation into your face, unless you animate me?” The writer 
who seeks fame through the portraiture of mankind cannot 
write under the freezing influence of silent lips and unmoving 
hands. “For their own sakes the world ought to clap and 
cheer on those who are working for their admiration, for 
the work is better done, and so their praise brings them very 
good interest.” Some men, indeed, can do nothing good with- 
out being braced by encouragement. “It is true,” the essayist 
sighs, “that is a vanity in them. But, then, vanity is a very 
useful humour on the stage of life.” And the more earnestly 
would he recommend some softening and mitigation of that.old 
English candour which “ consists in eternally telling us our faults, 
but having too great a horror of compliments even to say some- 
thing pleasant as to our merits.” _ Hence, too, his especial horror 
of “ philanthropists, especially of the softer sex, who so lavish the 
cream of human kindness on the bad that they have only the skimmed 
milk left for the good, and even that is generally kept till it is 
sour.” Is, then, the thisst for praise, dirus hydrops, to grow fiercer 
for the draughts it has drained through life? 1s the whole heart 
to grow sick because the: flatteries easily won by the youthful 


wasting form needs the adventitious aids and elegances of art? Ig 
this the fitting orthe only end to the battle of life ? Is there nobetter 
end for the hero we saw go forth chivalrous, scornful, self-reliant, 
than to sink into the jaded valetudinarian, crying quarter for hig 
literary weaknesses, and pleading for the allowances generously 
accorded toage? Instead of the nerves being braced by discipline 
and the iron of the will hardened by the rough impact of life, is 
the vigour of manhood to wane once more into the weakness of 
youth, and the evening of the intellect to resemble its dawn in 
everything but its freshness? Are we to look in vain to hoar 
hairs and ripe experience for the cure of morbid self-consciousnesg 
and the insatiable greed of praise? There was a period which the 
true admirers of Lord Lytton’s talents looked upon with hope ag 
a turning-point in his career. With the Caztons it seemed as if 
a vein of nature had been reached in the mine of his intellect and 
heart. Simplicity of style gave an air of unwonted relief where 
all had been so artificial, and the stilts seemed laid aside for a 
natural and spontaneous gait. The first half of My Novel kept 
up this promise of a renunciation of the vices and foibles of 
youth, But in the latter half we found ourselves brought round 
again to the inevitable True and Beautiful and Good, and other 
ethical abstractions in capital letters, to the magic flute and all the 
detestable. enormities of early Bulwerism.. These temp 
glimpses of nature were nothing, after all, but the artificial pas 

of Watteau, and these chaste and smiling groups but the sim- 
pering graces of Greuze. And the same inveterate leaning to the 
mannerism of the euphuist and the tinsel of the stage which de- 
prived his best novels of their highest charm, will be traced through 
those writings in which nature should be more we yee | 
mount, where the love of truth should exclude that is false 
unreal, or strained in art, and where the dignity of thought should 
disdain to wear the mark of unreality. From dete ae to end of 
the Miscellaneous Prose Works we long in vain for one touch of 
genuine unsophisticated nature. The leayen of artificiality has too 
continuously and too deeply leavened the whole lump. ” 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY.* 


conception of the principles of geology is neces 
sary to the right understanding of the phenomena of 
physical geography. The vulgar notion of physical geography 
is that it consists in a bald description of the earth as itnow 
exists, of the configuration of its continents, islands, and seas, 
its mountain ranges, table-lands, plains, and volcanoes, its lakes, 
watersheds, rivers, and river valleys, and the animals and plants 
that more or less inhabit great and small areas of the earth’s 
surface, To this may be added an account of certain meteoro- 
logical phenomena, such as the direction taken by prevalent 
winds and ocean currents, evaporation, precipitation, the origin 
of glaciers and springs, and all the peculiarities of modern 
climates. With commonplace writers and thinkers the .world 
as it stands is apt to be looked upon as @ constant quantity, 
and not long ago authors of a higher quality who dealt m 
physical geography scarcely carried their ideas beyond this 
mark, All that geology has to do with the subject was. dis- 
missed in a very brief space; and this method arose un- 
doubtedly ftom the notion that, with slight modifications, the 
world and its inhabitants had been created pretty nearly as they 
are. But, as geology grew, it by-and-by became clear that in 
many respects the economy of the earth in which we live is 
evanescent, and in that economy viewed on a great scale, with 
reference to past changes, “there is no sign of a beginning, no 
trace of an end.” If this be true, it becomes clear that phy- 
sical geography has undergone an unknown series of gradual 
revolutions before it reached its present state—revolutions altering 
the shape, size, and distribution of continents, islands, and. seas; 
and thus it happens that, without necessary reference to remote 
cosmogony, the world we inhabit. represents the sum of all the 
forces, many of them purely geological, that have atlected it in 
times past. 

Physical geography, therefore, becomes in great part a mere 
branch of geology, and the more so that, as in dealing with 
modern geography the actual life of the world occupies a prominent 
place, so the history of geological epochs is half read by the light 
of palwontology ; and where old times touch the new, they.shade 
imperceptibly into each other. Old times are therefore 

by help of the new, and it is impossible to understand ‘the 
modern history unless we know its relations to the past, Hutton 
indicated this great fact, but, like all his contemporaries, was half 
ignorant of some of those details by the help of which modern 
science has made the relations of geology to physical geography 
more clear and precise. Had William Smith, with his empin 
knowledge of fossils and special formations, grasped ‘the idea of 
continuity undisturbed by sudden revolutions, he might almost 
have secured it. No man knew better the immediate dependence 
of the outlines of ground, and the distribution of soils, springs, 


rivers, and towns, upon purely geological plienomena;: but 


time was not then ripe for the application of detailed description of 
the precise means by which the existing forms of countries have been ‘ 
wrought out. After this branch of the subject had suffered a long 
interval of misapprehension or neglect, it was reserved for. L 


* Principles of Geology; or, the Ancient ‘Changes 0 the Earth and its 
as by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, 


graces of Dedham press not round so thickly or so warm when the 
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A an-examination of “ the changes known to have taken place in 
e 


dnorganic creation,” coupled with a treatise “on the changes 
of the organic world,” to revive and insist on the idea that the 


study of all the details of modern physical geography is the true 


method by which the geological history of past periods may be 
unravelled ; for.we are now living in a geological period which 
will by-and-by become extinct, and, as far as its relics are 
concerned, leave traces not more definite than those which remain 
of the long epochs that preceded it. Therefore one of the great 
aims of modern geology is to indicate the connexion of the 
phenomena of the present world with those of older eras, and 
to grapple with those ancient physical geographies which were 
the precursors of the present, both as regards the inorganic and 
the organic world, without a close study of which no man can 
have a clear perception of the meaning of either. 

The*first edition of Lyell’s Principles of Geology was published 
between 1830 and 1833, and since then, up to the year 1853, the 
book passed through nine editions. The first volume of a tenth 
edition is now before us, and it is not too much to say that few 
philosophical works have in their day more influenced the pro- 
gress of science than Lyell’s Principles. dae 
The first eight chapters of the book deal with the history of 
the progress of geology, and the prejudices (far from extinct even 
now) that have retarded its progress. ‘The great result obtained 
from this progressive knowledge is, that from the remotest times, 
in.a geological sense, the march of events in the visible world 
has always in the main been the same in kind, and generally in 
intensity, as those of which we have present experience. There- 
fore, even the crystalline formations, such as granite, gneiss, and 
all the list of other metamorphic rocks, belong, according to 
Hutton, not to a distinct primeval peeioe, for deep in the earth a 
process similar to that which in old times formed these rocks is 
still in activity; and thus it happens that metamorphic masses 
spices to the Laurentian gneiss or the Silurian mountains of 
the Hi 


ghlands are found somewhere or other, of almost every ' 


geclogical age. In this statement few of the better class of 
modern geologists will disagree, though a few who lag behind the 
times stil views. ‘ 
In Chapter IX. Sir Charles Lyell partly discusses the “ theory 
of the progressive development of organic life at successive geo- 
logical periods,” deferring, however, till the publication of his 
next volume the question whether the fauna and flora buried 
in each successive formation descended with modifications from 
the life that preceded it; for, if this be the case, those links 
in the record are often lost which marked the transition from 
species to species, from genus to genus, and from these to di- 
vergencies still wider. ‘Those who are practically acquainted 
with strategraphical geology will have no difficulty in applying 
this hint; for while in any conformable series of formations like 
those of the Liassic and Oolitic age, geologists constantly re- 
cognise ‘recurring species, specific varieties, and representative 
forms not so far apart but that some liberal conchologists might 
consider many of them actually to belong to the same species, 
when actual and marked unconformities occur between 
ations, though many genera pass from the lower to the 
upper formation, the species in common are generally very few 
because so many links in the chain of time have been lost. In 
most'cases there are none, or next to none, and indeed in the 
Erte breaks in time, unrepresented by the presence of strata— 
that, for example, between the palzozoic and secondary 
formations—not only do all the older species disappear, but 
humerous marine genera also vanish from the world, to be replaced 
by others. unknown before. Here it is especially, on the theory of 
continuous descent with modification, that so many links in the 
chain of being would necessarily be lost, perhaps beyond all hope 
of recuvery ; while in cases of unconformity less important because 
80 much is not lost in the gap of time, and in great series of 
formations where absolute unconformity is unknown, intermediate 
gradations of species, often large in themselves, but small by com- 
parison, may perhaps be aceounted for by variations of geographical, 
climatic, aud other conditions, the values of which in remote times 
it is now impossible to trace. 

We observe that’Sir Charles has reconsidered: and seriously 
modified the opinions he advocated in earlier editions with respect 
to the origin ‘and distribution of species; and in Ohapter IX. 
he has arrived at a conclusion with regard to plants different 
from that which he held in 1853, when the ninth edition of 
this book -was published. Up to that time he distinctly re- 
a such hypotheses as that of Lamarck and the half-expressed 

anmgs of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and he showed no sympathy 
witl’ the more erratic speculations of the author of the Vestiges 
of Creation, which nevertheless, as an effort in a given direction, 
made a strong impression on many minds discontented with the 
idea ‘of an infinity of ial creations of species, which had 
and have no bond of. union between them except of a capricious 

ds -Now, influenced by the writings of Darwin, as far as we 
can judge by the first volume, he holds the view, though ex- 
pressed somewhat guardedly, that the differencesin classes, orders, 
genera of plants, accidentally preserved in plant-bearing 
formations, are not due to special accidents of soils and diversity 
of botanical stations—for example, of the Coal-measures. Were 
that the case, according to the views now abandoned, under 
luckier accidents there might have been preserved in the car- 
niferous strata plants showing all the varieties of families and 

s that mark the higher cretaceous, tertiary, and more 
recent formations. This supposition, so jong a favourite, has 


now been abandoned, and the theory of Darwin has been, we 
think, almost accepted by Sir Charles Lyell. The important 
result of this change of opinion is that “the oldest known flora 
(Devonian) was characterized by a great predominance of crypto- 
gamous plants,” that the sigillarie and conifere “agree gene- 
rically with those of the carboniferous strata,” and that, while 
the bulk of the plants which form coal grew on the spot 
where they now lie buried, yet there are many others in the 
sandstones which must have drifted from distant high ground, 
all more or less alike, and very different from the flora of the 
upper cretaceous rocks which heralds, as far as we know, the com- 
plex vegetations of tertiary and modern times. “On the whole 
there appears, therefore, to have been an advance in the fossil 
flora in the course of ages”; or, in other words, during the 
Devonian and Carboniferous epochs all the s and flowering 
ware including all our forest trees except conifers, had not yet 

eveloped themselves frum an older and inferior ancestry, assuming 
the probability that the views of Darwin are correct. 

Turning to animal life, the fauna of the Silurian rocks’ was 
formerly considered by Sir Charles Lyell at once to “ reduce the 
theory of progressive development to within very narrow limits, 
for already they comprise a very full representation of the radiata, 
mollusca, and articulata proper to the sea,” and arguments were 
adduced to show that mammalian bones are never found in 
Silurian rocks, possibly or because these strata may have 
‘been formed in seas as far from land as the central of 
the Pacific. In 1853, arguing on the absence of marine mammalia 
in certain periods, he observes, “ we can scarcely say more than 
that cetacea seem to have been scarce in the secondary and 
primary periods.” Again, in the same edition, reasoning on the 
voto | mammalia and the recent appearance of man, he says 
that the views proposed in the first edition of the Principles, pu 
lished in January, 1830, in opposition to the theory of progressive 
development, “do not seem to require material modification, 
notwithstanding the large addition since made to our know- 
ledge of fossil remains.” For though continual changes in the 

ition of land and sea have been going on,’ accompanied by 
Ructuations of climate, and though the animate world has been 
unceasingly adapted to these changes, no satisfactory proof has 
been offered “ of any law of progressive development governin 
the extinction and renovation of species, and causing the fauna an 
flora to pass... . from a simple to a more complex ofganization ”’ ; 
and therefore the principle of adaptation was not a continuous 
evolution of new and higher forms sprung from older ones, but loc 
and akin merely to present geographical arrangements of land 
water which render it, under certain circumstances, improbable that 
higher forms of life should have been preserved in older strata. 


Very many orthodox naturalists, perhaps partly through timidi 
sijoleed in this conclusion, and few disputed it, but some could 
not help feeling misgivings so serious that their minds revolted 
from it as inconsistent with many geological and palzeontological 
facts, and therefore possibly less logical than an 4 ied hypo- 
thesis. Having, however, no clearer ae me of their own to 
muke, they rested in the hope that something in their estimation 
more philosophical would some day turn up. This hope was 
realized in the publication of Darwin’s book on the Origin of 
Specics, and so rapid has been the hold that it has taken on the 
public mind, that the language incident to the explanation of the 
“struggle for life,” and the gradual evolution of new forms con- 
sequent thereon, has passed into the phraseology of every-day 
conversation. In spite of many obscure points and semi-contra- 
dictions in dealing even with the larger details of the subject, in 
a sort of summary of the question, Sir Charles now allows “ that 
we have been fairly led by paleontological researches to the con- 
clusion that the invertebrate animals flourished before the verte- 
brate, and that in the latter class fish, reptiles, birds, and mammalia 
made their appearance in a chronological order analogous to that 
in which they would be zoologically according to an 
advancing scale of perfection in their organization”; and with 
regard to the mammalia themselves the same kind of observation 
holds good. Followers of Darwin may therefore so far claim the 
authority of Sir Charles Lyell as having more than half abandoned 
his old weapons and adopted the newer style of fence, and to 
them, considering the well-deserved weight of his ya, this is 
a great gain; for just as the early an 90 3 by Sir Charles of 
the views of Hutton promoted the march of geological theory b 
many years, so in this later instance the force of his example wi 
be felt, though in less degree, since not only is the original author 
of the theory still living and writing, but many other minds 
deriving their inspiration from Darwin are working persistently in 


the same direction. 
(To be continued.) 


PROFESSOR SHAIRP’S ESSAYS 


A ae four articles which have been collected in the present 
volume excited an amount of attention and remark, at the 
time of their appearatice in the North British Review, which more 
than justifies the writer in republishing them. They were felt to 
be marked with a certain delicacy of quality, an amplitude and 
ripeness of sentiment, only too uncommon alike in literature and 
in life. The study of Wordsworth is pronounced by the most 
competent judges to be one of the most singularly satisfactory 
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pieces to be found in modern criticism. It will be understood 
that this is said in the only sense in which it could be said of 
a criticism on so great a poet that does not fill much more 
than a hundred smallish pages. Mr. Shairp’s essay does not 
cover the whole ground, nor exhaust his subject on every side. 
It is probably much more likely to be useful than if it did 
so, because lengthy and exhaustive criticism is very apt, first 
to weary the ordinary reader, and, secondly, to perform for 
him the truly questionable kindness of saving him the trouble 
of using his own mind. Mr. Shairp’s remarks are adequate, 
because, when they do not extend over the whole length and 
breadth of his subject, they at least are suggestive enough to 
show the reader what lies before him, and to stimulate him to 
venture on some exploration on his own account. The same is 
true of the essays on Coleridge and Keble. They are all on the 
highest plane of modern criticism, abounding in play and flexi- 
bility of idea, replacing the hardness and linearity of the old 
style of Jellrey and Macaulay by a sinuous and subtle interfusion 
of, spiritual elements, not dealing blows as with a hammer, but 
drawing out all the notes of a gracious harmony. It is often 
believed, by people who like to have thoughts presented to 
them in clear hard cubes, that any departure from the cubic 
style is sure to lead to mistiness and vagueness. Often, indeed, 
this is quite true. For inferior minds the only safeguard 
for solidity and a foundation is an earnest adherence to hard 
thinking, with as little allowance of sentiment as may be; 
otherwise they fall into the evil pit of a cloudy self-confidence 
that knows nothing well, but assumes to know all things better 
than well, that makes them neglect the understanding, because 
they can resort to the easier organ of the spirit. Lut when, 
as in Mr. Shairp’s case, one finds wide and accurate intel- 
lectual training united to a keen and ripe sensibility for moods 
and ideas that are more, or perhaps less, than intellectual, the 
product is one of the very finest in literature, and without such 
a union, moreover, the finest is impossible. The development of 
meditation over the — apprehensions of the mind is one of 
the most striking and peculiar characteristics of English thought 
in this century, and as such has naturally engaged Mr. Shairp, as 
it has engaged everybody else with a gift for brooding over the 
constant movements and changes of thought. On this direction 
of poetic and philosophic meditation his four essays all turn. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keble—though with widely different 
degrees of intellectual grasp or depth—all represented hostility to 
the frigid, mechanical, external ideas among which, in [England 
at least, the minds of the eighteenth century principally moved, 
and among which, as Mr. Shairp deplores, they seem now again, 
by a fresh reaction, to be exercising themselves. The fourth 
essay, on the Moral Dynamic, professes to be a prolongation of 
the views of the three which precede it. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge are names which stand for the infusion of spirituality 
into literature, theoretic morals, and actual conduct. Keble is 
the representative of the penetration of religion by this same 
depth and spirituality of devotion. In the Moral Dynamic Mr. 
Shairp ;seeks for something which shall persuade us of the vital 
and close bearing on each other of moral thought and spiritual 
energy. It will be seen that Mr. Shairp perceives what it is 
a characteristic fault of the English mind rather to scout—the 
fact, namely, that the movement of an age is the effect of some 
single and universal impulse, that some central idea enters into all 
the shapes and modes of thinking and transforms them all with a 
community of scope and purpose, that its politics, poetry, litera- 
ture and all beside are but the manifestations of its central philo- 
sophic doctrine, however unconscious either the politician or the 
poet or anybody else may be of the energy that works at the back 
of his special activity. ‘That it is philosophy which, in the long 
run, governs the direction and forces of a community is a truth 
too unfamiliar in our literature, where even philosophers appear 
somewhat timid of proclaiming what a colossal and decisive part 
it is which philosophy plays in practical affairs. After all, to 
see this it is only necessary that people should bethink themselves 
what philosophy is and what it professes to do. It is but natural 
that the dominant body of doctrine about the nature of truth, 
the possibilities of the human mind, the grounds of belief, the 
sanctions of morals and its standards, and so forth, should impress 
itself markedly and irresistibly on habits of thinking, that are, in 
fact, mere derivatives from it. 

It is this conviction which has animated Mr. Shairp in every 

age of the volume before us. It is because he appreciates so 
justly and forcibly the powers of philosophic doctrine over all the 
field of human life—we do not speak of the justice of his appre- 
ciation of a particular doctrine—that he leans with such strenuous 
trust upon those ideas which Wordsworth unsystematically, and 
Coleridge more systematically, made popular and fertile among 
us. The philosophy of the present time he repeatedly stigmatizes 
as soulless and mechanical, and he finds it essentially incom- 
patible with the highest and purest ideals of character. To be 
more precise, the points at which he finds himself at issue with 
the body of doctrine which in a new form has resumed its old 
supremacy in English thought are about as follows, The sensa- 
tional apg I leaves no place for the primal truths, tran- 
scending sense, by which the spirit lives, and which constitute 
the whole higher side of man’s being. Analysing even these 
| ay verities, it reduces them to an origin of sense, out of which 

ey have been shaped by an associative quality in the human 
mind. This is a state of absolute degradation for them, com- 
pared with the glory which intuitionists bestow on them as the 


elemental products of the pure reason, not to be by m 
belief. In this philosophy the inspiriting and elevating ideas 
about freedom, about immortality, about God, rest on a far 
lower and more uncertain ground than if we confidently accept 
them as divinely implanted convictions, beyond and above proof 
and therefore equally beyond and above refutation. Then’ 
again, just in the same way, the utilitarian doctrine debases the 
sacredness of the ideas of right and wrong. As the sensationalist 
would trace the most complex and sacred conceptions to a ground- 
work of experience developed and amplified by such instruments 
as imagination, reflection, &c.—themselves the creations of ex- 
perience in an earlier stage—so the utilitarian, who is generally 
the same person in another aspect, insists that right and wrong and 
virtue arise in the mind simply from the association of punishment 
and blame with one kind of action, and of praise and pleasure with 
the other, and that this association in turn springs from a regard 
to happiness. This seems to Mr. Shairp, as it does to many other 
persons of the most estimable kind, a mean, tame, and mechanical 
setting for ideas that to him present themselves as flashes of a 
divine light within the human breast, as direct utterances of the 
divine voice, and the ennobling and inexplicably purifying element 
in man. In a word, Mr. Shairp is a Platonist rather than an 
Aristotelian, a lover of Coleridge and an abhorrer of Bentham, a 
transcendentalist and the sworn foe of Mill and Bain, and all 
others who in their kind follow positive methods. 

It would be absurd to attempt to discuss this great and unending 
controversy in the space of one or of twenty columns. Mr. Shairp 
himself, we take it, scarcely means his essays to be regarded as a 
controversial discussion of the tremendously difficult and disputed 
questions which they open up, but rather as reminders for the 
younger generation of the beauty and force which many choice 
minds have found in the wy nd that is, for a time at any rate, 
out of general favour. The felicity of his language, and still more 
the elevation of spirit which his essays exhibit, will conciliate the 
good opinion of his readers. But, on the whole, he has given him- 
self too little pains to see the good that belongs to the hostile system 
to take high rank as a disputant. As an expositor he is peculiarly 
attractive. As a philosopher, apart from the side we may take 
in the great arguments as to the origin of ideas, the standards of 
morals, the motive and spiritual force, one may perceive that he 
dislikes “ the mechanical philosophy” too bitterly to be an autho- 
rity about it. For example, is it at all just to talk of Lockeites 
as “regarding outward things as the fixed reality which impresses 
representations of itself on mind as ona passive recipient?” Thinkers 
of this school no more conceive the mind as a passive recipient 
of impressions than they look upon the body as a passive recipient 
of food. Locke himself, as Mr. Shairp too grudgingly and insuffi- 
ciently admits in the very next page, assumed a capacity in 
the mind to receive impressions, not only through the senses, 
but by its own operations when it reflects on them. Take 
even the most extreme kind of materialist. He would say that 
the reception of impressions, and their subsequent transmuta- 
tion into complex ideas, are 4@ priori conditions of nervous 
structure, but he would no more deny an innate activity, an ener- 
gising capacity, than he would assert that a seed or a young tree 
is the passive recipient of the influences of light, air, moisture, and 
all the other things which promote its growth. Moreover, it is a 
little inconsistent to arrogate all the belief in a “free” energy in 
the soul for a system which more than its rival insists on the 
number and inevitableness of certain ne forms of thought, 
about which the mind is alleged to have no choice. ' 

Still more plainly in the exposition of the inadequacy of utili- 
tarianism do we detect the same inclination to put a lower esti- 
mate and interpretation on the opinions of Mr. Mill, for instance, 
than perfect fairness would justify. For instance, it is not at 
all just to describe your adversary’s deliberate and reasoned 
conclusions as startling inferences which have been forced upon 
him against his will by a subtle antagonist. “In order to 
adapt the utilitarian theory to the primary moral perceptions 
of men, it is necessary to go counter to the natural current of 
thought, and to give a twist to forms of speech which have inter- 
woven themselves into the very texture of language. One of these 
strange contortions is the following opinion, that it is the penal 
sanction which makes men feel certain acts to be wrong; not t 
they are wrong in themselves, and therefore visited with p 4 
ment.” That a mode of expression should seem a strange contor- 
tion is natural when you substitute a new and unaccustomed for 
an old mode of looking at things. Does Mr. Shairp doubt that at 
one time it seemed a monstrous twisting of forms of speech to 
talk of the earth going round the sun? Then look how accu- 
rately the opinion which Mr. Shairp is pleased to call a strange 
contortion describes the actual growth of moral sentiment 1 
barbarous communities. To shoot a man for some slight offence 
is not thought a wrong act by a rowdy in places on the western 
frontier of America. But by and by this tree shooting be- 
comes offensive and inconvenient, and a penal sanction attaches 
to the probibition of it, and men begin to think it wrong. Mr. 
Mill’s way of looking at it may be a strange contortion of speech, 
but it is an uncommonly true account of an actual process. | 

In the next place, Mr. Shairp calls it a startling conclusion that 
men originally only desire virtue in order to secure pleasuve or 
avoid pain; and that “the worth of virtue arises not from “ 
own intrinsic excellence, but from its being the most important 0 
all means to the general happiness.” There is in all this a — 
amount of what looks dreadfully like mala jides. First, to 
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the reasoned conclusions of an antagonist startling, without show- 
ing that they are also unsound, is merely to implant a hostile 
prepossession in the reader’s mind by a sidewind. The whole 
uestion is whether such conclusions ought to shock us. Secondly, 
t would have been more candid to give the utilitarians the benetit 
of their constantly iterated protest that by pleasure, happiness, 
and the like they do not mean, as they are supposed to do, mere 
Jeasure of sense. Thirdly, if the utilitarian loves and reveres 
virtue as warmly and earne-tly because it is a means of general 
happiness as Mr. Shairp’s philosopher does on account of its in- 
trinsic excellence, it is rather hard to see why the former should 
be flouted as a comparatively low-minded person. The utilitarian 
is as keenly sensible as anybody else to the intrinsic excellence 
of virtue; only he insists that the general happiness is the test 
of what virtue is. Again, it is hard to believe that Mr. Shai 
remembered accurately any single chapter of Mr. Mill’s mor: 
writings when he said of him that “he seems to allow the 
existence, in a certain subordinate degree, of purely unselfish 
sympathies.” Apart from the general misrepresentation involved 
in such a remark, it happens to be particularly flagrant in 
this connexion, because Mr. Mill expressly rests the sufficiency 
of the ultimate sanction of the Happiness morality upon the 
ad of those influences of an improving civilization which will 
make the unselfish sympathies seem to every man to be natural, 
instinctive, and as necessarily to be attended to as any of the 
physical conditions of his existence. The predominance of these 
mpathies is the only keystone possible for the utilitarian system. 
tthe truth is, that Mr. Shairp has fallen into the same mistake as 
one who should compare a homely root with all the graces of the 
flower. The theories which he assails are only scientific ex- 
ations of the rise of certain ideas, and scientific investigations 
of the test and criterion of moral conduct. Utilitarianism, sensa- 
tionalism, and all other theories of this stamp are only conver- 
sant with origines, Their ideals of full-grown character do not 
differ from, nor are they lower in beauty and grace and richness 
than, the ideals of men with another view of the original nature 
of man. The motives of conduct may be fully as various and as 
lofty in the mind of the believer in utilitarianism as in anyone 
else. A conscientious character, an heroic character, a base cha- 
racter—are not all these types just the same in our estimation, 
whatever doctrine we hold as to the origin of moral “ideas ? 
Linneus did not love flowers less than his neighbours because he 
studied their classification and connexions as systematically as if 
they had been dry bones. Mr. Shairp gives too little credit to his 
antagonists for being quite the equals of the transcendentalists in 
reverence for virtue and conscience, in appreciation of self-sacrifice 
and spiritual elevation. Still, he is so fine a poetical critic, that 
one may almost forgive him the prejudices which he imports into 
his philosophical exposition, 


UN CHATIMENT.* 


rae subjects which French writers take for their psychological 
romances are for the most part exceedingly painful, and 
very often worse than painful ; but they are generally well worked 
out in their own line, and, if only analyses of crime, are yet exhaus- 
tive analyses, and terribly true to nature. No novelists trace the 
gradual education of a mind so carefully as they ; none map out so 
accurately the sad progress from weaknessto vice, or show so unflinch- 
ingly the steady deterioration of character under the influence of 
ignoble passions, and that conflict with conscience which always 
ends in conscience having the worst of it. Their machinery is the 
most simple possible, and they use only just so much incident as 
will make the meaning of their psychology plain. But with all this 
simplicity—this almost poverty of matériel—the class of books of 
which Gerfaut and Horace may stand as types possess an interest, 
from their consummate knowledge of human nature and their 
wonderful power of handling, which not the most dashing of our 


' stories of adventure come near. But sometimes we have a failure. 


It may be in plot, as in Fanny; or it may be in treatment, as in Un 
itiment ; and sometimes it is in both, as in that horrible Germinie 
which was only fit to have been burned by the common 
hangman, and of which we do not remember one redeeming 
quality. More frequently, however, these psychological studies, 
as their authors are fond of calling them, are successful, and 
give us true pictures of human life, if sad ones. Un Chiitiment 
18 not in this category; indeed it is not up to the mark any- 
how. The author, M. Joanne, has attempted too much, con- 
sequently has done too little. He has endeavoured to draw the 
character of a selfish, vain, unprincipled, and heartless woman, 
who has always a latent germ of good beneath her manifold 
sins and iniquities, and who is finally brought to grace and 
repentance because of her conscience which never wholly dies, 
though to be sure it does get very nearly strangled out of existence 
altogether during the course of an exceptionally sinful life. No 
writer could attempt anything more difficult. The subtle touches 
Which are required to show the feeble resolutions to draw back in 
time, yet ever the downward slipping into the unfathomable abyss, 
€ careful delineation of the spiritual struggle of a soul betore 
Wholly lost, with the gradual ascendancy of sin, and the stealthy 
Strengthening of passion, make about the most delicate work that 
&wniter can cut out for himself. And it is just in this subtlety and 
delicaey that M. Joanne fails. His heroine, Valentine, falls too 
tudely, too suddenly, especially for a Frenchwoman in a “ psycho- 


* Un Chétiment, Par Adolphe Joanne, Paris: Hachette et Cl, 


logical study”; her passions are too violent, too animal, to be 
in harmony with her edifying end; and if she had been as 


and cruel in her selfishness during her youth as he has drawn her, 


not even the purifying influences of her forty-five years, of her last 
and only virtuous love, and a view of the Alps, would have made 
her what she was on her death-bed. All through the book there is 
this radical fault of a too weak exciting cause for the results which 
follow; and it gives an abrupt and jerky and incoherent tone, 
fatal to an analytical novel, where the merit lies in careful ex- 
— of mental growth, not in startling surprises of inci- 

ent. This is not often a fault with French analytical novels, 
which in general err on the side of prolixity and wire-drawing, 
and the very effeminacy of moral hesitation, so that one wishes 
the heroine would go to the bad at once, and have done with it, 
and not stand on the brink such an unreasonably long time, when 
we know that she must plunge in at last, and go to the destruc- 
tion for which she is booked from the beginning. 

Valentine has nothing of all this moral hesitancy. Born with 
about an equal share of carnal desires and worldly propensities, 
she passes her first youth in morbid dissatisfaction with the present 
and enervating dreams of the future, when her time of liberty shall 
have arrived, and she will be able to display the beauty which “ from 
her infancy she had had the instinct to divine.” By ill luck she 
falls into the hands of an unamiable and incompetent institutrice, 
whose portrait she draws with painful bitterness (Un Chatiment is 
written in the form of an autobiography), and at whose school she 
unfortunately makes acquaintance with her evil genius, one 
Caroline, a young lady from Paris, rich in beauty, intellect, and 
money, but absolutely destitute of every womanly virtue. Selfish, 
without heart or conscience or natural affection, she encourages 
Valentine in her naughty proclivities; each making the other 
worse; until the two became about as bad as young French 
girls shut up in a provincial school can be. When Caroline is 
seventeen her mother suddenly dies, and she is summoned home 
to the joys of Paris, and the glories she has been so long 
anticipating. The news of her mother's death does not affect 
her, after the first moment’s surprise; she does not shed a 
tear, and her only remark is, “ At last my turn has come,” 
as she embraces her friend in parting. And Valentine is not 
disgusted at the “ brutal frankness” of the words, Her own de- 
liverance comes under somewhat different auspices. Her father 
dies ruined, and her mother dies soon after, leaving her to the 
care of an old grand-uncle and aunt who live in a miserable little 
house in the gloomiest part of a wretched little town, and who— 
old, miserly, and tyrannical—are just the most unfit persons in 
the world to have the care of such a combustible piece of 
humanity as Mademoiselle Valentine. Here she sighs and mopes 
away her life, without amusements and without interests, till one 
Sunday at mass she falls in love with a young infantry officer 
who makes soft eyes at her, and whose handsome face, black 
hair, elegant figure, and small foot she finds irresistible. Nothing 
comes of this “roman enfantin.” She sees the handsome un- 
known only three times in all; but she is tremendously in love, 
and, were she not so carefully guarded, would commit some awful 
indiscretion which would compromise her for ever. Luckily for 
her, the old aunt, and Jeannette the servant, have a dim suspicion 
of the character they are required to guard, and she finds no 
opportunity for any communication until the charm is lost. 

ne day she is out with Jeannette, when the diligence from 
Paris arrives. The first passenger who gets down is a man of 
about forty ae of age, tall, thin, sallow, and with a mild, sad 
face. He looks hard at the beautiful young girl, and follows her till 
she reaches home. Three days afterwards he calls at her grand- 
uncle’s house; announces himself as M. Ernest Sabran; gives an 
abstract of his personal history, of his disposition, and of his for- 
tune ; and demands the hand of Mademoiselle Valentine, if “ not 
antipathetic” to her. This is more in the style of the eccentric 
English nobleman of French romance than even the most “ ori- 
ginal” of native-born; but, next to English noblemen, French 
authors place the grave and studious middle-aged man of virtuous 
aspirations as the most likely to commit a gigantic folly, and to 
give away his heart and reason through his eyes. In love with 
the unknown military Adonis as she is, Valentine does not hesitate 
to accept M. Sabran’s offer. He is rich, she is poor; he lives in 
Paris, she in a wretched little provincial town; he can take her 
into society, and she is dying to be taken ; he can show her beauty 
to the world, and she yearns for nothing so much as the power to 
show it liberally, So she marries him-in two months’ time, and 
goes away in the diligence with the four white horses which 
brought him to the town ; and while he is making his first speech 
to her in the character of wedded lover, she is thinking of the 
mass in the church below, and of the handsome young officer 
whom ske will never see again. Even when recalled to herself 
she feels only disdain for the simple man who, trusting to appear- 
ances, believes her innocent, , and worthy, and who is at this 
moment offering her all that should have contented her had she 
had a grain of conscience, affection, or even gratitude. But all 
her thoughts are in Paris, and the “ mysterious pleasures” of the 
future ; and she more than once feigns to be asleep, that she may 
dream at her ease of that future. This is very well for a young 
bride of eighteen on her 

Five years now elapse. She is living in the Rue du Helder 
with her husband who adores her, and “ refuses her nothing 
that she has the indiscretion to ask from him.” She is rich, 

oung, and beautiful; M. Sabran is absolutely faultless, and she 
not the smallest pretext for reproach or blame; yet she is 
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sorrowful and weary. In fact, she is dull, and wants amusement 
and excitement. One evening she goes to the theatre, and there 
meets Madame Caroline with a young man—not her husband. 
Delighted at thus falling upon her old friend and evil genius, she 
disobeys her husband’s wish, and renews the acquaintance 
eagerly. She finds that Caroline is a widow, that she is a bad 
mother, and that the young man in question is her lover—frankly 
told. But she is not’ shocked at the revelation, nor at Caroline’s 
cynical confession of thoughts, deeds, and feelings which place 
her very far down indeed in the scale of improper women ; she is 
only charmed at the prospect, through her help, of doing like- 
wise. The opportunity is not long in coming. Caroline gives 
a dinner, and Valentine goes to it with her husband, who, accord- 
ing to the queer idea of nobleness common to French husbands 
in novels, thinks it his duty to allow his young wife to go 
headlong to the devil, if she has a fancy that way. To keep 
her back would be odious, tyrannical, severe; so all that he 
can do is to see that she makes her journey downwards as 
decorously as circumstances will allow, ad to accompany her to 
the Rubicon. At this dinner they meet a certain Mr Jules de 
Vesancy, asked for the purpose, who makes open love to the 
beautiful young wife of the grave and honest husband, and ‘is 
received with an ardour quite as pronounced as his own. First 
interview as it is, Valentine ends the dinner by praying him, as a 
personal favour, not to go to the Opera that night, to see a 
débutante, as he had promised ; he demands his reward. |“ What 
reward ?” I asked smiling. “The happiness of sceing you again, 
at your own house, the soonest possible.” Why should you 
not be welcome?” “And té'love you,” he hastened to add, 
lowering his voice, “a littke—much—passionately!” Valentine 
on this gives him her hand, which he presses warmly. 

From such a beginning what could follow but ruin? After 
pre amy | with her passion for a few weeks, Valentine resolves 
to meet her lover at the Bal de l’Opéra. Her husband knows 
perfectly well why, and she herself knows also why; but in spite 
of his final appeal, in spite of her own last dying scruples, she 

oes; and he goes too. As she leaves the ball with M. de 

Yesancy, hastening to her ruin, she hears a stifled sigh, and sees, 
leaning against the door, a man in a black domino and masked, 
who turns on her a piercing look. She shivers from head to foot. 
“Frightful mask,” she says with anger, “go away; you have 
terrified me.” When she returns home that night, or rather at 
four o’clock in the morning, she finds her husband dead in his 
bed. He has poisoned himself, as the best thing he can do for his 
passionate and faithless wife. The only thanks he gets for his 
suicide on her behalf is that she says to herself, with involuntary 
joy, “I am now young, beautiful, rich, and free.” 

Her passion for M. de Vesancy soon cools, as does his for her; 
and Valentine now seeks her pleasures in a multitude of loves, and 
a reputation for good dinners. Her vanity is insatiable, and she 
only lives to excite the passions of men. Among others, she be- 
sieges and momentarily conquers her sister’s fiancé, M. Libert, 
who does not love her, but who ruins his own happiness and his 
betrothed’s by yielding to an impulse for which he afterwards 
loathes and curses his destroyer. The incident is sufficiently re- 
volting, and told with very little disguise ; indeed, it is one of the 
worst passages in the book, both for taste and morals, decency and 
story. And it is quite unnecessary; being at the most only 
an episode. After this Valentine, like Caroline, goes on from bad 
to worse, till she falls in love with a young barrister, M. Fres- 
niéres. She is now forty, and he is a young man, who might 
almost have been her son. But M. Fresniéres is virtuous, and 
does not feel drawn towards the loose-lived widow. To attract 
him she makes herself charitable, and acts the part of a tender 
Madonna, with a little success—very little; instinct and common 
sense speaking more loudly in the young advocate than they had 
done with poor M. Sabran. At last she confesses her love for him, 
but despairing of anything like passion from him, she offers to be 
his mother, and to make him her heir, if he will be her son and 
live with her. M. Fresniéres asks time for reflection, and 
meanwhile makes inquiries about the past life of his would-be 
mother. He finds, what we know, that it has been worthless to 
the last degree; upon which he writes her a terrible letter, and 
declines her proffered adoption. Valentine falls senseless when she 
receives this letter, knocks herself about a good deal, and has a 
long illness in consequence. When she recovers she goes to 
Divonne, a little village not far from the Lake of Geneva, at the 
foot of the Jura, because M. Fresniéres had advised it, and because 
M. Joanne writes guide-books. Here she takes long walks, hires 
& pony, sees fine views, and lives in the open air “with nature.” 
Here, too, she sees her former military adorer, now grown old and 
ugly, a debauché of the worst y e, and is thankful for her escape. 
And here she begins to die. “ has an incurable disease which 
gives her great pain, and kills her when she is forty-five; but in 
the interval she repents of her former evil doings, and from a very 
sad sinner indeed, becomes a very respectable saint. Her sister, 
who had made herself a nun when her marriage with M. Libert 
was broken off, travels many miles to see her, and give her both 
blessing and forgiveness; she reads a letter of forgiveness which 
M. Sabran had left behind him to be given to her in fifteen years 
time. M. Fresniéres a little relaxes his severity, and perhaps a 
little regrets his harshness; and she bequeaths her fortune to the 
children of a young widow with whom he is in love, Then she 
writes a few more last words, and in writing dies. 

This is M. Joanne’s book, and a wicked and revolting book it 
is—unnecessarily cynical in its vice, and unnecessarily expressive 


in its details; the very cause of Valentine’s conversion being one 
specially offensive to us English folks, who have never adopted the 
French theory of middle-aged women loving youths as the last 
effort of nature in that direction. Of course there are individual 
instances of such a thing, but we do not recognise it as the inevit- 
able finale to a woman’s erotic life, as our neighbours do; and 
consequently it does not form part of our philosophic analysis of 
character, as it does with them. To us, Valentine’s love for 
M. Fresniéres is quite as disgusting as her temptation of M. 
Libert; though from the one was dated her reformation, while 
the other was the lowest point of her fall. But M. Michelet 
has formularized this unseemly love as the almost inevitable con- 
clusion of a woman’s life, and we may expect that henceforth 
half the French psychological novel-writers will use it, as an 
incident which it is due to their knowledge of human nature to 
reproduce. 


SALES ATTICL®* 


LTHOUGH Mr. D’Arcy Thompson has had a glimmering of 
a good idea, in his Sales Attict, he can hardly be said to have 
won his way to the clear light.- All credit is due to him for 
seeing that a good collection of the “gnome” of Attic Tragedy 
would be welcome to the curious in adages and aphorisms; and 
for seeking to purvey supplies of them, not only for these, but for 
the uncritical tastes which might otherwise find less substantial and 
less wholesome fare in the pages of Mr. Tupper. And though it is 
doubtful whether there is enough of “ wit,’’in- our acceptation of 
the word, in the harvest-field of Athenian Tragedy, to justify the 
second or explanatory title of Mr. Thompson’s volume, still the 
designation Sales Attict by itself would be an unexceptionable title 
for a book on the oe hr of the Greek Tragedians, since no- 
where can be found richer heaps of old-world wisdom, nowhere a 
fairer harvest of “ Attic salt.” Putting wit out of the question, 
one might find terse, apt, pithy, pregnant sentences without 
number in each one of the Tragedians, and to a scholar the contrast 
between the tones of mind in all three must be an additional source 
of never-failing interest. ‘The rough, sterling, high-soaring tone 
of A&schylus, and the milder, human grandeur of Sophocles, in 
their gnomic utterances, are as superior in quality to the glib, cut- 
and-dried maxims of Euripides, as the latter have the cor 
of the former in point of quantity. Nor are contrasts the so. 
charm of such a collection as Mr. Thompson aspires to furnish. 
We can conceive no better index to the sentiments of Athens at 
her most brilliant period on the topics of religion, law, custom, 
order, on social, political, and moral obligations. 
The scope, therefore, of Sales Attici is wide, and the field attrac- 
tive; and, so far as collection and arrangement are concerned, 
Mr. Thompson’s judgment and discrimination are sound. One 
might now and then grudge the introduction of long didactic 
passages, better adapted to an Anthologia of rhetorical flowers, 
or a sort of classical “Speaker.” But as these are commonly 
stuck about with gnomic lines and sentences, one forgives the 
padding for the sake of the brilliants which it sets off. What we 
think detracts too often from the completeness of Mr. Thompson’s 
labours is the license he assumes to set over against the words of 
Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, free versions of his own, as 
vehicles for conveying their sense to English readers, which are 
nothing less than the ne plus ultra of out-and-out paraphrase. But 
can it be fair to these illustrious dramatists to represent their 
dicta and dicteria in language teeming with metaphors, tropes, and 
similes which were never so mach as dreamed of by themselves? 
Perhaps the very reason why such a collection has been so seldom 
attempted may have been a reverence for grand monuments of 
language, with which to meddle is in most cases to mar them. 
more respectful treatment was that of Mr. Boyes, who in his illus- 
trations of the Tragedies of Aischylus and Sophocles set the finest: 
parallels he could draw from a wide range of ancient and modern 
reading over against the dest sentiments of those dramatists. 
Not so Mr. Thompson, He oftener quits the course of unadorned 
representation of the Greek for that of elaborate improvement 
upon it by the use of the most vagrant fancies and the boldest 
expansions; he shows how dangerous it is to be too much of a 
poet, when one is translating; he even leads us to suspect that, rs: 
some places, he has striven to justify the word “ witty” 1 his: 
title-page by mr into his English, facetie which have 
no place in the Greek. This may be our fancy; but it is based 
on an examination of some two or three score passages wh 
bear out the theory that, after selecting his maxims and de- 
termining his title, Mr. Thompson bethought him that there 
was more wisdom than wit in the original, and set himself to 
square the balance by translation. If such a crotchet possesses @ 
man, there is no saying where it may lead him, especially if 1t 
finds him not burdened with self-distrust. He passes his Rubicon 
when he gets over reverence for the letter; an thenceforth there 
is no end to eccentricities which the unlearned may be unfortunate 
enough to swallow under the name of Sales Attici. For a 
is it the wit (if wit it be?) of Euripides or Thompson wale 
shines out in the translation of Euripides, No. 538:— | 
copoi Tipavvor THY 
Poor Billy was a common thing, : 
Till Bizzy came and crown’d hin king. 


* Sales Attici; or, the Maxims Witt y and Wise, of Athenian Tragi 
Drama, Collected, Arranged, and Paraphrased, ‘Arcy 
Thompson, Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, alway. Edinb 
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A. couplet which, after alittle pains, we have discovered to refer to 
William of Prussia and his Minister, Bismark. Another specimen 
of alien and, may we not add, scurvy wit, foisted into translation, 
occurs in the very same page (355), where four lines from the 
Hecuba are vulgarized after this queer fashion :— 

_ abrov vépwv ypagai 
eipyover po) ward yrwpny 
. There be four things that keep us all from having our own way— 
Money, Fortune, Mrs. Grundy, and Policeman A (532). 


And to illustrate, yet again, the error of tryin to supplement the 
Api te of Euripides with the wit of Mr. Cn ie must ask 
m for quoting seven rather prosy lines of that didactic poet, 
and contrasting their solemn seriousness with the loose English 
dress and free-and-easy facetiousness in which Mr. Thompson 
introduces them to “the natives ” (Eurip. 100, p. 218-19) :— 
ged rij¢ Bporsiag (ot zpoBncerar;) ppEvdc* 
ti Kai Cpadcovg yerioerat; 
ei yap kar’ cvdpdg Bioroy tLoycwoerat, 
6.0 torepog tov mpdober sig UxepBodijy 
mavoipyog Sorat, Csvioe xCovk, 
yaiay, i) xwpijaetar 
pa) Sucaiovg Kai Kakovg 
“ More rogues are now alive than on the day 
When I was born”; so doth my grandam say ; i 
And knaves and scoundrels, so her grandam told her, 
Increased in number as herself grew oldev. 
If rogues breed roguery, and sinners sin, 
Gods! what a mess the world will soon be in ; 
Qur big round globe will itch with moral fleas, . 
Crawling like mites upon a tasty cheese ; 
And Heaven the poles must stretch to crack of doom 
ae To give infernal blu 
It is hard to say which is here most unsuited to the idea of Sales 
Attici—the importation of “ fleas” and “tasty cheeses” into 
tragedy, or the strong Hibernian expletives which, we take it, Pro- 
fessor Thompson has picked up in County Galway. ‘The sparkle 
of Attie'salt is obscured by the crawlers and creepers which he 
delights ‘to let loose upon it, with as questionable taste as that 
which pune him to match a maxim of Ewipides about the 
irascibility of old men (138) with the coarse and uncalled-for 
Latin adage : “ Incontinentes ire et urinas senes.” 
‘Nor‘is it only when the sentiment of the polished Attic drama 
is's tendered as to seem to court a laugh by alien facetiousness 
“we aré inclined to resent unlicensed freedom. Sometimes, 
when Mr. Thompson is furthest from joking, and would be earnest 
and forcible, his turn for free translation drives him to the 
ridiculous, ~“ Who would suppose that such an inelegant and 
strange éXpression as 
a Old white-hair'd foot-i-the-graves between their teeth 
Grip gain, as drowning men would grip a plank— 


chguards elbow-room, 


was the best equivalent for two lines in the Creusa of Sophocles, |) 


4 propos of the covetousness of age, or that the only warranty 
for “ white-haired. foot-i-the-graves ” was oi paxpdy 
éxoun? It seems as if Mr. Thompson justified the course of 
ishing-his English with any amount of extraneous matter— 
a process against which now, more than ever, those who reverence 
antiquity ought to. protest. If the range of study is to be widened, 
if classi owledge is to be imparted. more perfunctorily than 
heretofore, if in time scholars are likely to be few, and pre- 
tenders so many as to defy. detection, what is to prevent those 
who have “cheek” enough from quoting wise and witty maxims 
pet “ Bizzy” and “ Policeman A,” and “ old white-haired foot-i-. 
€. graves,” and passing them as sterling Attic coin instead of 
thompson’s “ Brummagem ” ? 
, In truth this practice is extremely disappointing. _ The book is 
pleasant and pretty enough, outside, and as regards half of the 
inside... We take it up in the drawing-room half an hour before 
and shy the less in with our 
‘ulroundings t e ish pages, Su we 0) 
at p. 161, and read, par pen 
Of autumn fruits when gathered, 
Half the precious sweet is gone, 
the tree hath fed 
_ The Wasp, Anticipation. 
“Ah!” waaay, “did Sophocles say so? ” Toa very imaginative 
mind ‘may ‘have to suggest it; there is 
nothing in the original (Antig. 392-3) about “ fruits” or “ trees,” 
Wasps” or “sweets.” Open again at p. 189, and, lo, we fancy 
haver found: classical: authority for the old legend‘about the 
Magpies!” © rare Sales Attict! Here is something to com- 
“© “One lonely magpie, if he pass ts by, 
OF death treba #0'tools decare: 
ou! 0 wain bespeak a’marriage ni 
‘tie tom dnd 4 la 
But wait’a ‘minute! Where is ilid'Greck? ‘Here it is from the 


rai doxeiv dpvillag Bporods. 
And go it goes on,... Wherever we di | 

m. p we stumble upon like sam- 
ples of free translation, and discover at last that all is not dramatic 
gold which is seen in Thompsonian glitter, any more: than the’ 


‘| which the Indians must perish miserably. 


Greek line @vsiag rac in p. 201, 
provided with an equivalent in the couplet, 
The virgin Goddess of the Moon 
Plied cannibal knife and fork and spoon (!) 


It may indeed be said that’ educated men will know what the| 


maxims of the Tragics are, and will not object to have the 
dressed with sauce Loney But really in this instance the’ 
dressing is so thorough a disguising as to remind us of the bet; 
between two gourmands as to the foundation of some made-di 
which proved to be an old pair of kid gloves. No one wo 
or Sophocles in many of Mr. Thompson’s 
dishings up of Sales Aitici. The fragments of the dramatists are, 
very little read, and, as being particularly rich in proverb and} 
adage, deserve a juster and more reyerent handling. Two things' 
might have been done—one to give the Greek with ish 
parallels, a closer approach to the mind of the original than. 
most paraphrases, as a comparison of Mr. Boyes with Mr. Thompson: 
will bye the other, to confine all English matter to the closest: 
literal prose or poetic versions. In ‘the case of verse, closeness, or 
even tameness, would be forgiven for truth’s sake, and because the 
object is to display the wit and wisdom of the Greek, not the 
English. Where Mr. Thompson has thus hugged the shore of the. 
Greek, he satisfies us; where, on the contrary, he puts out into a 
sea of his own seeking, he often comes as nigh shipwreck as is) 
a although in his self-reliance he‘seems little aware of it, 

t is all very well with him when he contents himself with giving: 
us such acceptable parallels as Shakspeare ‘for Aischylus 32) 

TO popoydy roe tov thevCepoy piver, 
kai Tov adAng deororotpevoy 
Golden lads and lasses must 
Like chimney-sweepers come to dust. 
or such change for the Euripidean line (724, p. 398), 
as 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 

And it would be injustice not to add that there may be a hundred 
or more equally true and close parallels up and down the volume, 
When, too, Mr. Thompson chooses to be close, he can show 
how much more ar a literal translation is, What is 
closer than this from Ged. T. 961 ?—oyicpa owpar’ 


reer A breath, a puff, will lay old bones to rest, 

O si sic omnia! As unfortunately it is not so, we should recom- 
mend classical readers to put a piece of white paper over the 
English page, while translating the Greek, as was the old school- 
fashion with Ellis’s Exercises. 


THE NATURALIST IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.* 
Ba COLUMBIA is neither a very interesting nor te 
A agreeable country. The winters are long and bitterly cold, 
and ‘the snow lies deep for six months out of the twelve., The 
‘natjves subsist sslodieelly on fish, and are stunted in growth, and 
inferior in type to the meat-eating Indians of Oregon. ‘Their 
numbers are estimated at present at 30,000; but they are’steadily 
decreasing, and retiring before the advance of the white man. 
There is nothing very remarkable about the scenery; there is but 
little big game to attract the sportsman. The shortest sketch of 
the country and its inhabitants would be sufficient to satisfy our 
curiosity ; and we are therefore very glad that Mr. Lord, a pains- 
taking and zealous naturalist, has almost entirely confined himself 
to the special subjects for the sake of which he joined the 
Boundary Commission, and has thereby furnished us with two 
volumes at once amusing and instructive. Perhaps the most 
remarkable fact in the natural history of British Columbia is the 
‘extraordinary abundance of fish generally, and of salmon par- 
ticularly, It is no exaggeration to say that salmon swarm in 
such numbers that the rivers cannot hold them, In June and 
‘July every brook, every rivulet, no matter how shallow, is so 
crammed with salmon that from shéer want of room they push 
one another high-and-dry upon the pebbles, “Each, with its 
head up-stream, struggled, fought, and scuffled for precedence. 
With one’s hands only, or more easily by employing a gail or a 
crook-stick, tons of ie could have rocured by the sim 
process of hooking them out,” Once s on their journey, the 
salmon never turn back. As fast as those in front die, fresh arrivals 
ctowd on'to take their placés and share their fate. “It was a 
strange and novel sight to sée three moving lines of fish—the dead 
and dying in the eddies and slackwater along the banks, the living, 
breasting the current in the centre, blindly pressing on to peri 
like their kindred.” For two months this great salmon army pro- 
ceeds’ on its way up stream, furnishing a supply of food without 
‘he winters are 
severe for them to venture out in search of food, even if there was 
any to be obtained; from being destitute of salt, they are unable 
to cure meat in the summer for winter provisions, and hence for 
six nionths in thé year they depend on the salmon, which they 
obtain in such vast numbers in June and July, and Leet 
drying in the sun. Theré is ‘little doubt that an important ani 
profitable trade might be developed on the Fraser and Columbia 


* The Naturalist in Vancouver Island and British Columbia, By John 
Keast Lord, F.Z.S., Naturalist to ‘the British North American Boundary 
‘Commission. 2-vols. London: Richard Bentley. 
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rivers if salmon in large numbers were salted and cured for Euro- 
pean consumption. Providence has favoured the Indian with 
another source of provision for the winter, fully as important as 
the salmon. The candle fish supplies him at once with light, 
butter, and oil. When dried and perforated with a rush, or strip 
of cypress bark, it can be lighted, and burns steadily until con- 
sumed. Strung up and hung for a time in the smoke of a wood 
fire, it is preserved as a fatty morsel to warm him when pinched 
with cold; and by heat and pressure it is easily converted into 
liquid oil, and drunk with avidity. That nothing may be wanting, 
the hollow stalk of the sea wrack, which at the root end is ex- 
panded into a complete flask, makes an admirable quart bottle— 
without any false bottom, moreover—and so, when the Indian 
buries himself for long dreary months in his winter quarters, 
neither his larder nor his cellar are empty, and he has a lamp 
to lighten the darkness. The steamers have frightened away 
both the candle fish and the Indian from their old haunts, and 
they have both retreated to the north of the Columbia river. 
Amongst other inhabitants of the salt and fresh waters of 
these regions, we may notice the halibut and the sturgeon, 
both of which attain to an immense size, The bays and inlets 
along the coast abound in marine wonders. There feasts and 
fattens the clam, a bivalve so gigantic that no oyster knife can 
force an entrance, and only when his shell is almost red hot 
will he be at last constrained to open the doors of his dwelling. 
And there lies in wait the awful octopus, a monster of insatiable 
voracity, of untameable ferocity, of consummate craft, of sleepless 
vigilance, shrouded amid the forest of sea-wrack, and from the 
touch of whose terrible arms no living thing escapes. It attains 
to an enormous size in those seas, the arms being sometimes five 
feet in length, and as thick at the base as a man’s wrist. No 
bather would have a chance if once he got within the grasp of 
such a monster, nor could a canoe resist the strength of its pull ; 
but the Indian, who devours the octopus with great relish, has all 
the cunning created by necessity, and takes care that none of the 
eight sucker-dotted arms ever gain a hold on his frail bark. 

In glancing at the insects of British Columbia we must take 
especial notice of the mosquitos. These extraordinary pests, which 
flourish equally in the coldest and in the hottest climates, appear 
to attain to their greatest perfection in the regions between the 
Columbia and Fraser rivers. Mr, Lord, who has been well bitten 
by them in every quarter of the globe, must be admitted to be an 
impartial judge, and therefore we will give his verdict :-— 

If you have never been in British Columbia you do not know anything 
about insect persecution. . . A wanderer from my boyhood, 1 have 
met with these pests (mosquitos) in various parts of our globe . . . and 
I imagined that I had endured the maximum of misery they were capable 
of producing. I was mistaken ; all my experience, all my vaunted know- 
ledge of their numbers, all I had seen and suffered, was as nothing to what 
I subsequently endured. . . I can convey no idea of the numbers, except 
by saying they were in dense clouds, truly, and not figuratively, a thick fog 
otf mosquitos. Night or day it was just the same; the hum of these blood- 
thirsty tyrants was incessant. We ate them, drank them, breathed them ; 
° + we lighted huge fires, fumigated the tents, but all in vain. They 
seemed to be quite happy in a smoke that would stifle anything mortal, and 
they grew thicker every day. Human endurance has its limits. A man 
cannot stand being eaten alive. It was utterly impossible to work . . . 
our camp had to be abandoned ; we were completely vanquished and driven 
away—the work of about a hundred men stopped by tiny flies. 


Only one thing deters mosquitos; that is water. After once 
attaining the winged state they will not venture far over water. 
The Indians take advantage of this, and during the mosquito 
season live on the lakes, and sleep on platforms supported on 
poles driven into the mud. But if restless or troubled with 
nightmare, the sleeper is apt to roll off the platform into the 
lake. When there are no mosquitos there are equally unpleasant 
visitors in the shape of sand-flies and breeze-tlies. hich of 
these two torturers is the worst it is difficult to say, but in each 
case the lady-fly is the persecutor, her lord living in comparative 
indolence. The mouth of the lady sand-fly is not a loveable 
one, being a bundle of fearful lancets, the sheath of which 
forms a tube through which the blood is sucked. Blood flows 
from every puncture made by these insects, and an idea of their 
voracity may be gleaned from the fact that one of Mr. Lord’s best 
mules was killed by them in less than three hours. In two 
respects they are preferable to mosquitos, for they object to 
smoke, and at night they take a few hours’ repose. Mosquitos 
never sleep. ‘The breeze-tly is, on the whole, rather worse than 
the sand-fiy, being nearly ubiquitous and of great power :— 


One barely hears the sound of its clarion shrill and hum of its quickly 
vibrating wings, ere one feels a sharp prick, as though a red-hot needle had 
been thrust into the flesh ; stab follows stab in quick succession, and unless 
active measures of defence be resorted to, the skin speedily assumes the 
form of a sieve. 


Like the mosquito, the breeze-fly is averse to water, and deer and 
wild cattle escape from them by plunging into the lakes, and 
immersing their whole bodies, nothing being visible but a forest of 
horns, and the tips of their noses, kept above water for the purpose 
of breathing. 

There is one insect whose presence makes some amends for 
the assaults of these miserable bloodsuckers, and to the charms 
of whose music Mr. Lord pays ample homage. It has been a 
fashion to scoff at the Greeks for celebrating in deathless verse 
the song of so trumpery an insect as the cicada, and to assert 
that their love for such slender music must have been either 
exaggerated or simulated. The Greeks, however, were never 
untrue to nature, and it is pleasant to hear how in these iatter 


days an independent observer in the other hemisphere confirms 
their testimony :— 
There was one sound—song, perhaps, I may venture to call it— 

clearer, shriller, and more than any other. It 
to cease, and it came from everywhere—from the tops of the trees, from the 
trembling leaves of the cottonwood, from the stunted underbrush, from the 
flowers, the grass, the rocks and boulders, nay, the very stream itself seemed 
vocal with hidden minstrels, all chanting the same refrain. 


An especial feature of the cicada’s song is that it increases in 
intensity when the sun is hottest, and, indeed, one of the later 
Latin poets mentions the time when its music is at its highest as 
an alternative expression for noon. Mr. Tennyson, with si 
inadvertence, speaks in CEnone of the grasshopper being silent in 
the grass and of the cicada sleeping when the noonday quiet holds 
the hill. Without going back to the fountain-head, he might 
have remembered Keats’s lines :— 


When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the grasshopper’s. 


But the smallest reference to the Greek poets would have shown 
how intimately the song of the cicada is associated with the 
hottest hours of the day. He is called by Aristophanes #\:onarijc 
—mad for love of the sun; and by Theocritus ai#adiw»—scorched 
by the sun. When all things are parched with heat, says Alceus, 
then from among the leaves sounds the song of the sweet cicada. 
His shrill melody is heard in the full glow of noontide, and the 
vertical rays of a torrid sun fire him to sing. Over and over again 
we meet with allusions to the same peculiarity. Lastly, we may 
mention that cicade are regularly sold for food in the markets of 
South America. They are not eaten now, as, according to 
Athenwus, they were eaten at Athens, dvacropwotws xapw—-as a 
whet to the appetite—but they are dried in the sun, powdered, 
and made into a cake. 


The snakes in British Columbia are few in number, and com- 
paratively harmless from the severity of the climate. Rattle- 
snakes swarm on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, but they 
are inert, and very different from their formidable brethren in 
Central America. Mr. Lord never saw one attempt to spring at a 
man, a horse, or even a dog; and though he was in the habit of 
teasing and poking them with twigs, he never succeeded in pro- 
voking them to an attack. Possibly failure in this case was more 
fortunate than success, The rattle is used medicinally in the 
same way as ergot of rye, and is in great demand by the Indian 
women. As to birds, it is noticeable that the owl is as much an 
object of superstitious fear as in other parts of the world. The 
barking crow — the most remarkable polyphonic powers. 
It can shriek, laugh, yell, shout, whistle, scream, and bark, and 
it is peculiarly jealous of any more musical songster occupying 
attention, and is sure to resent the injury by an immediate in- 
trusion of its own husky voice. Magpies abound, and their 
thievish and even murderous propensities seem developed to the 
utmost. They are a sore plague to the traveller, for if any of 
his horses or mules have the least abrasion of the skin, the 
magpies are sure to find it out, and swoop down, and with beak 
and claw tear away at the wound. Nor, if turned out to graze by 
himself, would the animal stand the slightest chance against his 
persecutors. 


We have left the quadrupeds to the last, because large four-footed 
game is comparatively scarce, and the smaller animals are of no 
particular importance. The true Indian dog is nothing more than 
a tamed or partially tamed cayote, or prairie wolf; but there is a 

eculiar breed of white long-haired dogs that appears to have been 
imported from Japan; and Mr. Lord is satistied, from this and 
other circumstances, that the Japanese visited the coast of North- 
Western America long prior to any other people. Traditions 
exist among the Indians of strangers having come amongst them 
long before they had seen Europeans; and, in addition, Mr. Lord 
detected words of indisputable Japanese origin in the dialects 
spoken by some of the coast tribes. The Columbian skunk is as 
perfect an example of its species as the Columbian mosquito. It 
is a social, agreeable little animal, but slightly unsavoury :— 

Mix the very worst mud from the Thames on a summer's day, at low 
water, with Rimmel’s shop, a gasworks, fellmonger’s yard, and knacker’s 
boiling furnace ; and I will venture to assert that the odour — even 
if concentrated by the subtle power of chemistry, would be a mild 

leasant perfume, when matched against that of the skunk, . . . A 
handkerchief odorised with scent so permanent would defy the combined 
— of soap, soda, and washerwoman to remove the mephitic bouquet, a3 

ong as the fabric retained its entirety. 


The virtue of skunk perfume consists in its permanence. Once 
acquired it is never lost. Whatever a skunk has touched remains 
skunky to the end of time. Gloves, trap, trousers, anything that 
has come in contact with the Mephitis mephitica, may be buried 
deep in the earth for weeks, but when exhumed, the odour 1s as 
fresh as ever. Mr. Lord had a setter addicted to the killing 
of skunks, but for weeks after an encounter he could not bear 
him to come into his presence; “the sickening fotor seemed to 

in in strength as it exhaled from the dog, volatilized by the 
est of his body.” Skunks have an amiable weakness for warm 
clothing ; and if comfortably covered up in rugs and furs, a sleeper 
may very likely be favoured in the night with a visit from 
two or three, who will run across his bed, and, unlike — 
ethereal visitants, will leave a decided trace behind. An a 
to escape from the skunk might leave the fugitive a prey to 
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mosquitos. The alternative is not agreeable, but it is one which 
ie Likely enough to present itself to any traveller in British 
1a. 


i 
Columb 


POOLEY’S GLOUCESTERSHIRE CROSSES.* 


UR first impression, on looking through this thin but hand- 
O some volume, was what a happy thing it was for an inquirer 
into ancient crosses to have his lot cast in Gloucestershire and 
not in Ireland. No one, if he had ever so good a will, could 
write such nonsense about Gloucestershire crosses as Mr. Keane 
wrote about Irish crosses. No one could possibly attribute the 
Amney or the Iron Acton cross to the Cuthites. And yet perhaps 
we should not be quite certain. There is no knowing what a 
zealous man may not do when he tries hard. Since we reviewed 
Mr. Keane, we have casually come across an author, whose name 
we have ungratefully forgotten, who asserted a special connexion 
between Spain and Macedonia. Let no one think that the proof 
rested on any such flimsy arguments as there being rivers in 
both countries. One argument was perhaps within the range 
of ordinary capacities; each country had Kings of the name 
of Philip. But another, we feel certain, must have been abso- 
lutely original and unique; it could not have occurred to any 
human creature before or since the one who put it in his book. 
This was no other than that the name of Macedon admirably 
expressed the warlike and gallant character of the Spaniards 
or Dons, being derived from payn and doy (the words, if we 
remember right, being left without accents). We think this 
beats Mr. Keane himself ; certainly nobody in Gloucestershire can 
come within many parasangs of it. Still Gloucestershire is not 
altogether barren ground in this way. Gloucestershire, it should 
not be forgotten, contains Mr. Lysons, the prophet of the great 
dogma that Englishmen are Welshmen, and that Welshmen 
are Jews. Now, on any principle but that of the Buddhists, 
it is better to be a Jew than to be a Cuthite, because the Jews at 
least existed and still exist, while we cannot say that we feel at 
all certain that there ever were any Cuthites at all. In Gloucester- 
shire, then, under the guidance of Mr. Lysons, they draw the line 
at Jews, and Mr. Pooley quite gravely accepts the possibilit 
that the “etymon” of Ashelworth may be by. — Mr. Pooley’s 
Hebrew is without points, a¢ our other fmend’s Greek was 
without accents—“a grove or sacred place.” To be sure we 
cannot find the word by. in Gesenius in any sense but that of 
a tamarisk-tree, but most likely that does not matter. As far 
as we can make out from Mr. Pooley, the Gloucestershire Jews 
who colonized Ashelworth were Pagans, and were converted by 
Saint Augustine at the rate of 10,000 a day and baptized in the 
tiver Swale. To be sure we had always thought that the place 
of that great baptisin had been in Yorkshire, and that the baptist 
was Paullinus, and not Augustine, but most likely that does not 
matter either. Saint Augustine of Canterbury, it seems, got con- 
founded with Saint Augustine of Hippo, and the cross of Ashel- 
worth, a parish belonging to the Abbey of Saint Augustine at 
Bristol, was adorned, by mistake, with — representing the 
wrong Augustine. The first Primate of Kngland is carved, so 
Mr. Pooley tells us, with “the incarnation of Paganism, sym- 
bolized by a figure kneeling and supplicating at his feet.” To 
our carnal eyes, whoever the saint is, the figure at his feet is 
offering him an apple—it might be the Reichsapfel offered to Earl 
Richard of Cornwall, or anything else anybody pleases. And, 
after all, why should it not be the right Augustine with the 
incarnation of heresy at his feet ? , 

_Mr. Pooley, however, though he has let his blind guide lead 
him somewhat out of his depth, has put together a very straight- 
forward account of the ancient crosses of Gloucestershire, very 
well illustrated and altogether well got up. And, as long as he 
keeps to his crosses, he is sensible enough. Only ever and anon he 
gets into a fit of speculation, and helps us to the sort of thing of 
which we have just given a specimen. 

One thing strikes us in looking through a collection of medizval 
crosses—namely, that it is only by courtesy that a large class of 
them deserve to be called crosses at all. The elder crosses, in 
Ireland or anywhere else, are really crosses; the cross form is 
predominant in them. But in a great number of the medieval 
crosses, the cross is not the thing itself, it is merely the finish to 
what is often a very beautiful piece of architecture below. It is 
hardly more than the cross on a gable, or than the weather- 

on a spire. Of course this remark is truer of some crosses 
than of others, and the larger and finer the cross the truer it is. 
In the simple village cross, consisting of a mere shaft and base, 
the dominant position is still retained, if not by the actual cross, 
at any rate b¥ the group representing the crucifixion which 
crowns the whole. But in the larger crosses, the Eleanor crosses, 
or such market crosses as we see in one form at Winchester 
and in a very different one at Malmesbury, such as the crosses 
which Mr. Pooley describes both at Bristol and at Gloucester, the 
actual cross is really nothing more than a finish to an architectural 
composition. At Malmesbury especially, and in the smaller one of 
the same type at Cheddar, the market cross is really the market- 
house, a covered space capable of containing a good many people. 
he cross can here never have been much more than a finish, 
hardly more than when it crowns a gable. 


London 


* Notes on the Old Crosses of Gloucestershire. By Charles Pooley, F.S.A. 
Longmans & Co. 1868. 


We need not say that a large majority of the crosses in Glouces- 
tershire, as everywhere else, have been destroyed or mutilated. In 
many cases only the stump or socket is left. And, even where 
the shaft is left, it is very seldom that the cross itself has 
been spared. Sometimes it has been found in later times, hidden 
in some corner or built up into some other building. It is more 
curious to find that several crosses, chiefly those in large towns, 
have been translated bodily to places with which they had nothing 
todo. The history of the High Cross, the “ Alta Crux,” of Bris- 
tol, is curious enough. Built in 1373 on the site of an older one, 
it was adorned with statues of John, Henry the Third, and the 
reigning King Edward the Third. John, be it observed, had, doubt- 
less not without valuable consideration, granted various privileges 
to Bristol, as to many other towns. Edward the Fourth was after- 
wards added. In 1633 the structure was repaired, raised, and re- 
ceived four new sovereigns, Henry the Sixth, Elizabeth, and the 
reigning King and his father. "Charles the First’s services to the 
city are thus described. “He granted a new charter, and sold 
the castle and its dependencies to the city, which, to the great 
annoyance of the inhabitants, was before out of the Mayor's 
jurisdiction.” We suppose that it is the castle and its de- 
pendencies which were out of the Mayor's jurisdiction, though, 
according to the rules of grammar, it would seem to be the 
city itself. We do not hear what happened to the cross in 
the Civil Wars. It had a better chance of escape than most 
of its fellows, as, at the very moment when most destruction 
was done in that way, Bristol was held for the King. In 1697 it 
was again “ repainted and gilded, and that in such a costly manner 
that no cross in the Kingdom is said to have exceeded it.” All 
this time it had stood in its natural place in the middle of the 
city. Butin 17 33 a silversmith, living hard by, was “ frightened 
lest the cross should fall and crush him.” It was therefore taken 
down and “thrown by in the Guildhall as a thing of no value ” 
—a process of “throwing by” which we do not quite under- 
stand when applied to a stone structure 39 feet 6 inches high. 
At some time between 17 f) 3 and 1763, it was moved from 
civic to ecclesiastical ground, and “ with the approbation of the 
Dean and Chapter re-erected in the centre of College Green, a 
spot consecrated by the labours of Jordan, a co-missionary of 
S. Augustine, who there first preached Christianity to the Anglo- 
Saxons more than a thousand years before.” On this last head, 
as we cannot find anything in Beda about anybody preaching 
on College Green (unless it is there that Mr. tg laces 
the conference between Augustine and the Welsh Bishops), 
it would have been only kind to give us a_ reference. 
Well, in 1763, “it was again pulled down, on this occasion 
because it was considered an obstruction to the promenade, and 
deposited in a corner of the Cathedral.” Again, we must remark 
that the deposition of so large an object in a corner of so small 
a Cathedral as that of Bristol must have been a serious obstruc- 
tion to something or other. At last, in 1766, it was rebuilt 
again in Sir R. C. Hoare’s grounds at Stourhead, and in 1851: 
the good people of Bristol built themselves a new cross. 

Gheuntes was less lucky than Bristol. A os fine cross, 
more of the pattern of the Eleanor crosses, and probably of about 
the same date, had received a most queer upper stage, and lastly, 
in 1749, it was not translated, but altogether destroyed. The 
High Cross of Cirencester, called “Nova Crux” in 1415, was 
much smaller, a mere shaft on a base, and only about half the 
height of that of Bristol. In 1785 it was translated to a spot 
in 1 Bathurst’s park, adjoining the town, and afterwards 
moved thence to onset site within the same precinct. 

Mr. Pooley himself was lucky enough to find the head of a very 
fine cross of the smaller sort at Amney Crucis or Holy Rood, which, 
as gathered from his account, has been taken back to its place on. 
the shaft still remaining in the church-yard. Here, however, 
he has unluckily got into speculations about Roods and Crosses 
which are rather beyond his depth :— 

Rudder is of opinion that the parish is called Holy-Rood “on account of 

a large Cross” erected there ; and because our Saxon ancestors called the 
Cross halig pode. And Sir Robert Atkyns says it is derived from the Holy- 
Rood in the church, and to distinguish it from other parishes. Most of 
Roods were pulled down in the churches before Elizabeth’s accession to the 
throne, so that none probably remained in the church at Amney when Sir 
Robert Atkyns wrote—a hundred and fifty years afterwards, Rudder’s 
reason for the parish being called Holy-Rood is founded on the supposition 
that the Cross and Holy-Rood are synonymous, The latter, however, is 
such a particular and recognised form of the ordinary representation of the 
Crucifix that it may be said to constitute a distinction between them, 
And soon, with a great deal more about Roods and Crosses, which 
is not very much to the purpose. Surely Amney Holy Cross, like 
Waltham Holy Cross, is ~u yt distinguished trom Amney Saint 
Mary and —s Saint Peter by the dedication of the church, a 
thought which does not seem to have struck Atkyns, Rudder, or 
Pooley. If what they mean is to ask why Amney, or any other 
church, was so dedicated, we can only say that we know the reason 
at Waltham, and that we do not know the reason at Amney. We 
must explain also that Robert Fitz-~-Hamon, the second founder of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, was not the son of “ Herman” an body, but, 
as his name implies, son or grandson of the famous Hamo Den- 
tatus or Dar-as-dens, who died at Val-és-dunes. “To give 
some idea who this Robert Fitz-Haimon was,” Mr. Pooley asks to 
“be permitted to quote an abstract from the quaint old Chroni- 
cle”; but there are many quaint old Chronicles, and he does not 
tell us from which of them it is that he quotes his abstract. 

We cannot quite follow Mr. Pooley in his translation of the bits 
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of Latin and French at Maisemore, but it is some comfort that he 
translates “ comenza”’ by “ began ” :— 


A curious Cross once stood on old Maisemore bridge. It bore the following 
inscription :— 
“In honore D’ni nri Thu Cristi qui nobis crucifixis erat.” 
And underneath, in old Norman French :-— 
“ Ceosie Croz fist Willm fiz Anketill de Lilton, et ciseoli Willm fiz Anke- 
till comenza de pont de Mazemore.” 


Which, being interpreted, reads thus: “ For the honour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified for us, William the son of Anketill began the bridge 
of Maisemore.” 

At Iron Acton, where there is a very fine cross, Mr. Pooley gets 
into another unlucky speculation :— 


It is said to owe its name to a bed of iron ore, worked from time imme- 
morial, in the neighbourhood ; and to a forest of oaks which flourished on 
the same spot—Ac: Sax., signifying an oak tree. Instead of this derivation, 
it is not improbable the manor took its title from the family of the Actons or 
Actunes, into whose possession it came soon after the Norman Conquest. 


One would have thought that no one could have doubted that 
Iron Acton was the Acton distinguished from other Actons by 
the presence of iron, and that John of Acton was—John of Acton, 
and not somebody else. Actin appears in Domesday 165, 170. 
It was held T.R.E. by Harold the man of “ Eluui (A:lfwig) 
hiles.” What “ hiles” may be we should like some one to tell us. 
Here we have a third Harold, quite distinct either from the great 
Earl or from Harold the son of Ralph. 

At Clearwell and Aylburton, among crosses belonging to the 
early part of the fourteenth century, Mr. Pooley gets into an 
architectural speculation which is quite beyond us :— 


Ecclesiastical architecture had at this date already undergone a transi- 
tion, the semicircular having given place to the pointed arch, but the art 
had not yet attained to that more perfect or florid development of decoration 
found in works of a later date. And thus it is, that while in one of these 
(Clearwell) the attempt is made to follow the rule of early Gothic through- 
out, the span of the arches being supported by well-proportioned angle 
shafts, with caps and bases, the spandrels carved, the arches trefvil-headed 
with double cuspings, and the mouldings in unison with the style; in 
Aylburton there is a capriciousness in the style, a union of the Classical 
with the Christian: the vigorous, deep, horizontal mouldings contrasting 
strongly with the timidly executed featherings of the Gothic arch, and blank 

ndrels, while the butments and facing of the work are of Doric sim- 
wey. And may not this discrepancy even point to different architects: 
ylburton, representing that mixed style, the product possibly of an Italian 
artist, who, familiar enough with the classic forms of his own country, was 
not so confident in his knowledge of Gothic lines as to permit him to do 
more than make an effort to imitate in the arch the leading features of its 
construction; and Clearwell, illustrating the work of a more accomplished 
hand, one acquainted with the theory and practical development of early 
Gothic ; for be it remembered, at this period, and long before, it was the custom 
to bring over foreign architects, or master masons, as they were termed, as 
well as workmen, and these people were much employed in the service of 
the Church ? 


Lastly, we are told that at Condicote the cross covers a well, 
and on the north face of the base is this legend :— 


“ This Well is Reserved for the 
Domestic Purposes of the Inhabitants of this Parish, 
- For + other Uses recourse to the 
up end Trough is respectfully suggested. 
* "See Resolution of Vestry, 
: March 16, 1865.” 
On another side we read, 
“ Ho, every one that Thirsteth, 
Come Fo to the Waters.” 


Yet we infer that if a stranger or pilgrim wished, as men did in 
the days of Abraham, of Kadwine, and in our own times, to 
drink of the well, seeing that such drinking cannot come under the 
head of “the domestic purposes of the inhabitants of this parish,” 
the Circe of Condicote, in the form of the resolution of vestry, 
would at once send the poor wayfaring man to the trough. 


To be sure itis only a respectful suggestion, but surely in this 


case a respectful suggestion carries as much weight as those re- 
spectful suggestions which accompany the conyé délire to a Dean 
and Chapter. We distinctly prefer the more hospitable use of 
Sprotburgh, where the old rhyme promises all kinds of good 
things both to man and beast. 


FROM ROME TO MENTANA.* 
slg authoress of this sprightly little volume apparently feels 


that even an unprotected female must draw the line ‘some- 
where, and she draws it at putting her name to her book. She 
ee owen sufficient presence of mind and intrepidity to make way 
‘or herself, two inexperienced lady friends, and a travelled but 
opinionated lady’s-maid, from Florence to Rome, at the very 
moment of the outbreak of the short Garibaldian war in October 
last. She disregarded all friendly dissuasion, and all prudent 
pre hecies of “fire, rapine, murder, and starvation” as the pro- 
ble results of a gratuitous excursion into the fated territory of 
the Holy See; and the event justified her, as it is proverbially apt 
to justify foolish young persons whom the caution of elderly ex- 
perience advises in vain. By a profuse utterance of Viva Italia 
on the Tuscan side of the frontier, a reticent self-control before 
Papal authorities, and a free reliance upon the character of an 
Englishwoman as impervious to ordinary feminine alarms, she 
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carried her fair troop in triumph to an almost beleaguered apart 
ment in the Piazza di Spagna a few hours after the explosion 
at the Sistori barracks, and while Rome was still trembling with 
suppressed excitement under the presence of Garibaldi at Monte 
Rotondo. On the day of the combat at Mentana, our authoregs 
made a sally from Rome across the Ponte N —, heard the 
cannonade, wandered forward as near to it as the polite French 
officers of Du Fuilly’s rearguard would allow her, putting by 
every hint of danger with the infallible Je suis Anglaise, and drove 
back to the city in the dusk, feeding her i ination on the 
glimpses she had caught of the realities of war. Next day she 
saw the column of prisoners marched into Rome amid the silence 
of the crowd and “nasty smiles” on the faces of the monks and 
riests ; and again, on the next, she drove out with all fashionable 
Rome to see the field of battle, on which the burying-parties were 
still searching for the bodies of its victims. The first visible traces 
of the action that presented themselves to gratify her curiosity 
were the broken cardboard boxes from which the C 
cartridges that had ruled the fate of the day had been served 
out to the French soldiery. She soon came upon two or three 
Garibaldian skirmishers lying dead as they had fallen in the 
grass; and, further on, plunged into the usual notes of a des- 
erate hand-to-hand struggle— trampled vines, the soil beaten 
ard, broken muskets, and bits of dress lying all about, “ red 
rags torn from wounds before the body had been buried,” and dark 
red patches on the clay. Where the fighting had been ee 
our Anglaise gathered “a tiny blue flower, its stalk splash 
from the dreary pool around it.” It is satisfactory to lea 
that at one point of this entertainment she “turned sick and 
ill, and was only thankful she had not gone the day before,” 
when the field would have been strown more thickly with the 
unburied dead. But this momentary delicacy of nerve did not 
prevent her from completing the “doing” of her Mentana and 
Monte Rotondo most thoroughly. Before the end of the day, 
she had visited the plundered Duomo of the town, laughed in her 
sleeve at the wreck which Garibaldi’s followers had made of the 
Madonna in robes and crinolines, and turned over the débris of 
cut-up vestments and «ltar trimmings “with a woman’s inte 
in hopes of discovering some old lace” which the priests might 
have been thankful to part with for a consideration—“ but no! it 
was all crochet and cotton.” She further improved the a 
hour by supporting the character of Gregory’s “Non Angla 
Angela,” or a “face of light” from England, in an interview 
with an admiring old Roman matron of eighty-six, mother of 
the vicar of Monte Rotondo, who appears to have fallen equall 
in love at first sight with our countrywoman’s bright face an 
her sealskin coat. She wound up the day by an_ interesting 
interview with a surgeon of the Antibes Legion, who had seen 
the hottest of the engagement, and told her that Garibaldi’s 
men had literally fought like lions, tearing the Zouaves with their 
teeth while wrenching the weapons from their hands. Yet the 
nerve that could face the strange horrors of a scene of needless 
massacre, and jot down all its notable points with the clear and 
light touch of a practised war-correspondent, is unable to face the 
critics or the reading public, except behind the screen of anony- 
mousness, ‘The writer of this little work (says her friendly 
editor) “ being a lady, desires for very natural and obvious reasons 
to preserve her incognito.” Spectatum venit, as the old Latin 
grammar says; she went to sce all that could possibly be seen, and 
speaks most frankly of all that she saw; but it was not spectetur 
ut ipsa, for the world at large is, “ for natural and obvious reasons,” 
forbidden to inquire under whose lucid and lively guidance it is 
travelling from Rome to Mentana. 
Apart from the question whether it is altogether desirable for 
oung English ladies blessed with faces of light to wander over fresh 
hattle-fields without any strong personal or benevolent motive to 
justify them in so doing; or whether, having supped full df such 
romantic horrors, they had better describe what they have seen or 
digest it in silence—we are bound to praise this volume as well and 
pithily written, and as exhibiting considerable quickness of obser- 
vation and descriptive power. It is hardly necessary to say that 
its authoress is a strong Italian, not to say a Garibaldian, partisan ; 
and she displays a estate energy in taking care that her 
side, though beaten by the Chassepot rifle, shall have its — in 
public estimation. She traverses every allegation made by the 
Osservatore Romano, and other organs of the clerical party, to the 
effect that the followers of Garibaldi had committed rapine and 
brigandage wherever they went, and had spared neither youth, 
age, nor anything sacred, till the ruined population of every 
town they had held were glad to welcome the return of 
the Pope’s troops as a heaven-sent deliverance. Before com- 
mitting her credit to the contradiction of assertigns which the 
Rotondo had 
t contain something of truth, she de- 
termined to visit the several reputed scenes of Liberal atrocity, and 
collect on the spot what evidence she could. Excursions to 
Albano and Genzano, Tivoli and Palestrina, satisfied her that the 
two nearer towns had neither experienced _nor heard of the wild 
and bloody revolutions with which the Roman newspapers had 
credited them, inasmuch as Garibaldi’s forces had never occupied 
them at all; while in the two further ones, where strong bodies 
of his troops were posted for three or four days, every artic.e 
supplied was paid for in cash, except forage for the horses, for 
which promissory notes were given in Garibaldi’s name. ese 
notes are carefully preserved by the holders, as likely to be at par 
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some day or other. No vestige or hint of outrage or licentious 
behaviour revealed itself to the English self-constituted com- 
mission of inquiry. Even the local priesthood allowed that 
the unwelcome invaders were all buona gente, or well-behaved 

ple, It was undoubtedly true that they had seized the 
Bovernment monies, said an old woman of Palestrina; “and wh 
should they not, poor things? they had a right to it, Il 
Santo Padre would have taken that of Il Generale if he could 
have got it”—a tu guogue of free and easy political morality 
which may ae not be logically convincing, but the utterance 
of which abundantly shows that the invading poverini had done 
nothing which ran counter to the current of public opinion in the 
towns on which they had been quartered. The rapturous reception 
of the Pontifical forces, reported by the Roman newspapers as 
signalized by the waving of handkerchiefs and throwing of 
flowers, reduced itself on the testimony of trustworthy eye- 
witnesses to a welcome of stolid indifference. There had been no 
demonstrations of joy whatever; “ the one went out and the other 
came in.” It is not quite clear to us, however, that the visible 
liberal sympathy of an inquisitive English face of light may not 
have influenced the answers, although the lady would no doubt 
have abstained from any conscious leading of her witnesses. 


The sacrilegious excesses at Monte Rotondo are alleged to have 
been committed by North Italians. One of the plunderers was 
shot in the Piazza there by Garibaldi’s order; another was after- 
wards executed (we are puzzled to discover on whose complaint 
or by what authority) at Milan. The best regulated of armies 
and the justest of causes have seldom been free from individuals 
who were ready to disgrace them; and it would have been 
strange if a mere voluntary association, such as Garibaldi’s ad- 
yenturous column of invasion, had proved itself exceptionally 
exempt from peccadillo. If our Englishwoman’s Roman in- 
formants are to be trusted, the owners of property within Rome 
itself ran far greater risk of spoliation at the hands of the Pope’s 

aid defenders than from the Liberal volunteers. After Garibaldi 
Pad stormed Monte Rotondo, and before the French allies had 
appeared from Civita Vecchia, some of the Holy Father’s gen- 
darmes and carbineers were overheard seriously discussing the 

ropriety of sacking the city on their own account that night, 

by way of forestalling the Garibaldini, who would be the masters 
of iton the morrow. No doubt our fair countrywoman would, 
in practice, have maintained under all extremities the national 
standard of entire inaccessibility to fear; but.we suspect that, 
at least for a few hours on the night of Saturday the 26th of 
October, she honestly thought that the prudent friends who had 
dissuaded her from gratuitously going to Rome were not over- 
prudent. Either she coquets as an authoress with the feelings 
which might have possessed her, or, as a woman, she did feel 
some momentary anxiety, if we may judge from her clear imagina- 
tions of that which did not come :— 

We waited up till very late, all was quiet; we knew our faithful friend 
and the rest of the underservants were watching on the roof. The terrible 
silence was as deep and dread as ever, more terrible, perhaps, because no one 
knew what sound of horror might break it, the firing of deadly volleys, the 
cries of the stormers, or, far worse, the misery and confusion of internal fire 
and rapine. It seems now as if all this had been a fevered dream ; but it 
was very real then, and certainly our hearts were lighter when Sunday 
morning dawned in peace and calm and quiet. 

All that Sunday the Roman populace were thronging the streets, 
in open violation of the police regulation that not more than four 
persons should converse together, and calculating the probable hour 
of Garibaldi’s triumphal entry. Some said he had halted for 
dinner six miles off the city ; some, that he was close to Porta San 
Lorenzo; while the wiser know-nothings maintained that he was 
still at Monte Rotondo, and would not enter till dawn next day. 
If he had pushed on, he might, it seems, have won cheaply at least 
the temporary occupation of Rome. The Papal troops had not 
on been recalled from the outlying garrison towns, and those in 

me, worn out with duty or dispirited with defeat, did not 
number a thousand men. It is admitted on all sides, among 
those then present, that no efficient resistance could have been 
made ; and it seems hardly probable that Garibaldi’s friends in the 
city should not have conveyed the information to him. Possibly 
at the critical moment a gleam of common sense may have 
whispered to the Quixotic patriot that a mere occupation of 
Rome, coupled with a second flight of the Pope, would not be 
victory after all, nor likely to lead to it. If a holocaust of Italian 
life was to be offered in the indefinite pursuit of the inexorable 
Roman idea, the massacre of a relatively unarmed crowd by the 
French Chassepots in the open field has been as economical, and 
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perhaps as effective, a method of enlisting the deepest and most 


enduring national sympathy with the cause for which the dead of 
Mentana testified, as could well have been devised by the worst 
enemy of the French Imperial Protector or of the Holy See. 


It is stated in this volume, as a notorious fact, that fifteen 
thousand Romans (five per cent. of the native city population) 
Were last autumn in political exile. Common rumour may 
probably have exaggerated to some extent the number of dis- 


‘obedient, children whose absence from home the Holy Father 


1s obliged to enforce for the maintenance of domestic tranquillity. 
But, if the figure is not entirely mythical, such a state of things 
makes it more possible to understand the paradox of the absence 
of any serious insurrection or demonstration within the city, that 
might have justified to the world Garibaldi’s action. Defenders of 


temporal power are apt to point to the immobility of the 
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Roman popeletion under a pressing invitation to revolt, as. suffi- 
cient proof that Rome did not desire union with Italy. 
uestion is undoubtedly one which morally should be settled by 
the wish of the Romans, not of the Italians. If the Romans are 
contented with the paternal despotism of the Sacred College, the 
lay liberalism of the heavily taxed free State which surrounds 
them has no right to compel their allegiance to united Italy ; and 
irresponsible individuals had still smaller justification for 
tuitous interference than the Italian Government might have 
But, for all who know from what classes and characters a despotic 
Government culls its political exiles when it is obliged to weed its 
city population so largely, the inanimate attitude of Rome minus 
its filteen thousand of proscribed citizens proves no more its willing 
acquiescence in the present state of things, than the melting 
tenderness of a boned chicken served up for an invalid’s dinner 
poate that the natural bird had neither power nor wish to run 
an 


OR SWIM" 


tee novel has some very decided, though not very exalted, 
merits. Its faults are owing in a great measure to some of 
the conditions which spoil a great number of more pretentious 
works, and its merits are such as deserve some gratitude from its 
readers. To speak first of the faults—which is the easiest, if not’ 
the most grateful, task—it is evidently the work of a writer. 
ssessing neither wide experience nor cultivated taste. The style 
is apt to be slipshod, though not. positively ungrammatical, 
and there is a good harvest of the blunders which generall 
accompany such a style. For example, it is painful to find’ 
uotations absurdly mangled; to hear of “climbing « the 
climbing wave,” as though the wave were a fruit at the top of 
a tree; or to be told that trifles light as air are to the jealous. 
“consummation strong.” Neither is ita omen when the 
page is sprinkled with unnecessary bits of French, not always of 
the most accurate kind, and leading to such singular compounds’ 
as “ flinéing” ; or when, in some rather irrelevant assaults upon 
American habits, we discover the curious assumption that the 
stripes in the star-spangled banner have really some reference to 
slavery. These and other symptoms imply that the writer would’ 
have been all the better for a little more literary training, and in 
fact that, like many modern novelists, she is inclined: to turn 
scraps of knowledge to account before she has thorough] 
assimilated them. The weakness is, unfortunately, illustrated’ 
on a larger scale in the general design of the novel. It is one 
more iljustration of the unfortunate results of the necessity of 
filling three volumes with matter enough for one. It isa 
profound mystery why this arbitrary regulation should have 
established itself in defiance of all common sense and of all 
reasonable theories of art. In novel-writing we do not re- 
quire of necessity that the author should ss any remarkable 
genius. Poets, we are told, are not allowed to be only moderately 
good, but there is no reason a a person of very second-rate 
abilities should not write a very pleasing story. If it is free from 
affectation and tinsel, if if merely professes to be a faithful account 
of what the author has seen, or a modest expression of his natural 
sentiments, we may be very well content with second-rate work, 
Everybody, it is said, might write an interesting autobiography, 
if he would simply put down an accurate record of his per- 
sonal history. Many:people may write fictitious biographies pos- 
sessing similar merits, if they could only be content to give us 
what they have, without trying to rival authors of a superior class,’ 
Now the unfortunate three-volume system tends to induce every 
writer to cast his or her performance in the same mould. an 
he has a simple story to tell, to which he is perfectly competent 
do justice. The necessity of expanding it to the conventional! 
length forces him to invent an intricate plot, to perplex it by 
eaeetnes complications, to introduce characters about whom he 
nows nothing, and generally to resort to every art of unscru- 
pulous bookmaking. English novelists, as compared with French, 
suffer conspicuously from the effects of this miserable superstition, 
Doubtless they would, in any case, display the clumsiness of con- 
struction which is a characteristic national defect; but their 
natural awkwardness is increased tenfold by the absurd demand 
for filling a certain space by matter good, bad, or indifferent. The 
rule is as grotesque as would be a a that every picture 
must be of a certain size. It is useless to make any remon- 
strance against a system which has certainly not been imposed, 
and cannot be broken down, by critics; but we may oT 
as in this instance, point out how much ~~ it does 
works otherwise deserving of considerable praise. the author 
of Sink or Swim could have tried a few short flights until she 


felt more command of her faculties, she might have written a 
really good story ; as it is, she has written one which interests us 


at times, but which frequently flags and meanders through a series 
of very second-rate persons and incidents, Inexperienced writers. 
are apt to find their plot rather too much for them, and to 
excellence in details by want of proportion and skilful dev 
ment of the whole; and this propensity is of course y 
increased by the Procrustean system of spreading the story over @ 
fixed number of pages. 


* Sink or Swim. A Novel. By the Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 
qvols, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1868. 
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It is easy tu trace this deleterious influence in Sink or Swim. 
The main story is simple, and, if not very new, gives good oppor- 
tunity for the author’s talents. It is a story of the post-nuptial 
class. A pretty and innocent girl is married to an excellent 
husband, of the rough substantial farmer type, who fails pro- 
perly to understand her. They would, however, get on very 
well if it were not for a stern old mother-in-law and a too 
charming young aristocrat. The beautiful wife is bullied by 
the old lady whilst the husband is looking after his farm, and 
she is driven to console herself with rather questionable 
flirtations with the seductive gentleman. We need not ex- 
~ how she is on the brink of forgetting her duties to her 

usband ; how her husband comes very near to committing homi- 
cide from jealousy of his wife; how the mother-in-law all but 
produces irremediable mischief; nor how the fearful consequences 
which are on the point of ensuing are just averted at the critical 
moment. We all know what would become of such a plot in 
the hands of a French novelist ; the end would be anything but 
edifying; there would certainly be a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment, and not improbably of the Sixth; there would 
be a chance of a suicide, and perhaps vice might get the better 
of virtue at the catastrophe. This would be very shocking to 
well regulated minds; but it must also be confessed that the 
story would probably be amusing, and that at least the interest 
would always be concentrated on the principal persons in the 
narrative. We should not be distracted by irrelevant actors 
introducing themselves, and insisting upon detaining our notice, 
and leading us off into various corollary reflections. The author 
of Sink or Swim is as inferior in art as she is superior in 
morality to the hypothetical Frenchman. Thus she bothers us 
with a whole family of persons in whose affairs we take very 
slight interest, although they are forcibly interpolated into the 
- The young lover is provided with a mother and a set 
of brothers and sisters, in order to account, as it seems, for 
the unfortunate low tone of his morals. We are told at unneces- 
sary length all the circumstances of his mother’s marriage; and, 
by way of giving a still more thorough explanation of the demo- 
ralizing influences of his home, we are even introduced to his 
grandfather and grandmother. In order to point the moral 
still more effectually, the author descends to collateral branches, 
and shows the bad effects of the family training upon his brothers 
and sisters. There is an episode about a young curate falling in 
love with one of the latter, which has no bearing whatever upon 
the main action, and is completely uninteresting in itself. This 
mode of telling a story is certainly exhaustive, but rather tiresome. 
If, when a villain enters on the scene, we are to be told how 
he came to be a villain from being badly brought up, and how his 
pomete came to bring him up badl , and how the same system of 

ringing up affected the characters of his relations, it is difficult 
to see where we are to stop. All human affairs are connected in 
some way by a long chain of causes and effects; every one of us 
now living is related to everybody else, if we will only go back 
to a common ancestor; and there is a boundless field for investi- 
peers open to every novelist who wishes to trace out how his 
velace came to be an unprincipled a and his Clarissa to 
be the ornament of her sex. Three volumes, however, will onl 
contain a limited quantity of information; and the misfortune is 
that the episodes thus introduced into Sink or Swim are quite 
enough to interrupt the chief narrative, whilst they have not space 
enough to be satisfactorily worked out. It would have been a 
considerable improvement to the book if all the relatives of Mr. 
Arthur Vavasour had been summarily dismissed from the world, 
and he had been left as a scamp at large. We should be quite 
content to assume that he was spoilt by a harsh and stupid 
mother, without any details about his grandfather, or his brother, 
or his sister’s lover. 

The labour thus saved might be devoted to clearing up another 
roblem which exercises the author’s mind a good deal, though it 
is not quite sufficiently solved. The heroine, whose character is 
really drawn with a good deal of feeling and delicacy, + into 
some very awkward scrapes. She becomes much too familiar with 
the engaging Mr. Vavasour in the country. After he is married to 
another woman, she stays in London away from her husband, 
under false pretences ; she accompanies Mr. Vavasour to dinners at 
Richmond, in visits to the theatre, and in various ¢éte-a-téle rides, 
without seeing any of his ey 4 she allows him to put his arm 
round her waist, to call bor by her Christian name, to talk to her 
about her husband’s wait of sympathy, to say that he loves her, 
and cannot endure her absence, and even to make very intelli- 
gible proposals for elopement. ‘We are required to believe— 
and of course w» do believe, in deference to the omniscience of 
an author—t!.. all this is done in sheer innocence and igno- 
rance of evil, but we must confess that the belief is rather 
difficult. @!:+ author herself feels the perplexity, and labours very 
hard tu ecurvince us; her principal argument seems to be that 
people im the country are still so unsophisticated and virtuous 
that tbey cannot understand the insinuations of London sinners. 
Mrs. Keachem takes Mr. Vavasour’s confidences as merely gratify- 
ing proofs of confidence, because she has been brought up in farm- 
houses, and does not know of the very existence of scandal or 
matrimonial pare ena We should be happy to accept this 
excuse if we could believe it to be probable. e have no doubt 
that farmers and their wives may be blind to the refinements of 
London vice; but we fear that the rustic virtue which is uncon- 
scious that vice exists is, and perhaps always has been, an agree- 
able fiction, We should say that, in real life, Mrs. Beachem’s 


education would only have taught her the lesson, whatever ma 

be its value, of calling vices by plainer names than fashionable 
society may employ, but would scarcely have left her in ignorance 
of their existence. If this improbability had been softened down 
with more skill, and the paste ne parts of the story resolutely 
excised, there would have remained a work of considerably more 
than average merit. Even as it is, we may say that the better 
part of the tale is well told, that the characters are described 
with a good deal of delicacy and truthfulness, and that, if the 
writer will take more trouble to arrange her next plot and to 
avoid superfluous matter, she may write a really good story. 
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FASTER TUESDAY.—The LAST BALLAD CONCERT 


r.U.d. 4 we 
of Glees, Madrigals, Duets, &c., and the following Popular Songs, * The Minstrel Boy,” 
Wolf,” O for a Husband,” * W 


J. ELLA, Director. _ 
THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
al 


, by FRENCH and FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 120 Pall 


N ATIONAL PORT!:AIT EXHIBITION (Third and Con- 

cluding Series) of celelyrated Persons who have died since 1800, and of others before 4 
date. Exhibition Road, Sevin Kensington, will be OPENED to the Public on Mon Ad 
April 13, 1868.—Admission «» Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Seturdayy, * 
each person; on Tuesdav: 2. 6d. Season ‘lickets, available also for the Private 
(A 1 yotained at the South Kensington Museum. 

pen from 10 a.m, til)» -.s. 
< By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


m MITE, California. — BIER- 
New Gallery, 7 ifs yinarket.—Admission, ts. 

URGENT APPEAL. 
QRPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Maitland Park, Haverstock 


Hill.—Founded in 1758. 


Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


) 
Fund tly needed at the present time for this Charity (which provides for 400 Orphans 
qonsequest, the hicn ‘tries Provisions, Clothing, &c. Lt is mainly dependent upod 
Voluntary Contributions for support. These are very earnestly 
94 Orphans were 
ected Jan 
304 are Dow ander the ore ape Charity. 


2,459 have bern already ree 
A Donation of £10 10s. and upwards constitutes » Gove nur for Lites £5 64. © Life Subscribers 
‘ JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


£1 ls. and upwards, an Annual G 
Office, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
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NATIONAL EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART at 
LEEDS, 1868. 
Patrons. 
The QUEEN. 
The EMPEROR of the FRENCH. 
The KING of PRUSSIA. 
The KING of the NETHERLANDS. 
The KING of the BELGIANS. 
H.R.H. ‘the PRINCE of WALES. 
H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, 
This EXHIB. devoted to Fine and Ornamental Art, will be held in a Bui in- 
tended fur the RY, erected after the designs of Mr. G. Gitperr Scorr, 
mee cost of £100,000. The grand features of the building are a Central Hall 150 feet by 65 feet, 
unded by Corridors, and Ten Galleries 125 feet by 28 feet each. 


Ww INCHESTER COLLEGE.—PUPILS are p for 
Winchester and the other Public Schools at the Grange, Ewell, Surrey, by Dr. BEHR, 
om Pupils have had distinguished success. At the last Examination at Winchester College, 
Dr. Bear's Pupils gained the Third place in a competition with 128 Candidates.—bor 
Terms and full particulars, address Dr. Benn, the Grange, Ewell, near Epsom, Surrey. 


KENSINGTON PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Patron—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
President—The Venerable Archdeacon SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington. 

Head-Master—The Rev. J. SB. MATOR, 3-6. late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, 


Second-Master—The Rev. G. FROST, MA, late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in | Classes, Mathematics, English Literature, Modern 


guages, &c. 
Particulars as b Admission, Terms, Boarding-houses, &c., may be obtained from 
Sagenn, Kensington Square, W., or by letter to to the Secretary, 


e proceeds of the Exhibition will be appropriated in certain to the Infi y 
Fund, to the letion of uild which the Local of Science and 
Practical Asse are to be carried on, onal ~ the foundation of a permanent Gallery ata in the 


of AumaLs, are 


The Works will be distributed as follows: 
1, Three Gatiosian ef CFL. of OIL ‘peepee by the OLD MASTERS, and a Collection of their 
Drawings an 
2. =~ eae of OIL IL PAINTINGS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL, by Deceased and Living 
Artists ; 
3. A Gallery of OIL PAINTINGS by MODERN FOREIGN ARTISTS; 
4. A Gallery of ENGLISH WATEK-COLOUR DRAWINGS; 
5. AGallery of PORTRAITS of DECEASED YORKSHIRE WORTHIES; 
6. A Collection of MINIATURES; 
7. AGallery of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS; 
A MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL ART, from the Earliest British Period to the close of 
« the Eighteenth Century, including China, Glass, Metal Work, Tapestry, &c.; 
9, An ORIENTAL MUSEUM. 
The EXHIBITION will be OPENED 
in the Name of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, by H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
in the THIRD WEEK in MAY, and will CLOSE in OCTOBER. 
ORCHESTRAL PERFORMANCES will take place Daily in the Central Hall. 
Musical Director—Mr. CHARLES MALLE, 
There will be First and S d-Class Refresh Rooms in the Building. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION, 
SEASON SP/BSCRIPTIONS will be of Two Classes: 
FIRST CLASS............Five Guineas. 
SECOND CLASS..........T wo Guineas. 


A Subseriber of Five Guineas will be entitled to a transferable Ticket for the Opening 
Ceremony and for ee. special occasions, not exceeding Four, reserved by the Committee at 
their Ticket ilabie at all other times. 


N.B. _Tickets sauittine to special Ceremonies must be limited to the accommodation 
affurded by the Central Hail and Corridors, and cannot exceed 2,590 in number. ‘They will be 
issued according to the elon in which Subscribers’ names are entered. 

Seats will be provided for ies on the special occasions. 

A Subscriber of Two Guineas will be entitled to a non-transferable Ticket available at all 
times, except on the Opening and other special days. 

Every Subscriber of Five Guineas or Two Guineas will be Lag ay to purchase, for One 
Guinea each, Second-Class Season ‘Tickets for his Children under the age of ‘I'wenty-one, if 


residing with him. 
SINGLE ADMISSIONS, 
‘ For Ay? Fou By rg succeeding the Opening each Admission will be 5s., and for the remaining 
lays in May 2s. 

From Ju ne 1 the Ad ission on Wednesdays and Fridays will be 2s. 6d., and on other days 
ls, until further notice. 

A Register of Furnished Apartments is kept at the Offices for the convenience of Visitors 
from a distance. 

Subscriptions for Season Tickets will be received on and after April 6, at Le Exhibition 
Offices, by personal application between Ten and Four, or by Letter addressed Secretary. 
The Lae must be pala, for at the time of application, and they wiil be forwarded to the 

ibers from the Exhibition Offices.—By O.der of the Executive Committee, 
R. H. BRAITHWAITE, Secretary. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SEVENTY-NINTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in the New Hall of the Freemasons’ 
Tike Hight Hon BENJAMIN DISRAELL, First Lord of the Treasury, in the 
The ill be announced in future sdvertisements. 
4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General rca of Ladies, and for 
Granting Certificates of Knowle 
Patrons—HER MAJESTY roy QUEEN; H.R.H, rong PRINCESS of WALES, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 


Peg Gaon: va 1 Reopen for the Easter ‘Term on Monday, April 20. 
oan Instruction is given in Vocal und Instrumental Music to Pupils attending at least 


Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages will be formed ‘ames. 
Pupils are received from the age of 
Arrangements are made for jeonving Board 

“Ty with full particulars as to Fe ees, Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on 


iss Mitwaap, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 


ly HAY. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 


The CLASSES of the School will Reopen on Monday, April 20. Pupils are received from 
full 1 be had 
uses, ars, icati 
ith full particulars, may on application to Miss Mirwarp,at the 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 48 and 45 Harley Street, W. 


The DEAN of WEST MINS? ER purposes to deliver a Course of FOUR LECTURES 
; oy the CUSTOMS of the E = CHURCH, at 4 P.m., on April 29, and May 2, 6, and 9. 
ee for = Course, we ; Single Lectures, 3s. 6d.—Tickets may be obtained at the Coll lege 


and after April 20. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M. | Dean. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 © Poucester 
Terrace. 

Classes under Signor Garcia, Mrs. Street, Si Traventi, J. Benedi-t. © Praeze 
it Dr. - Radford, Esq., Miss Maria Harrisor., Thomas’ 

The JUNIOR TERM “ill begin April 20. 

The SENIOR TERM will begin April 29. 


(QUEEN'S COLLEGE INSTITUTION f£ f. LADIES, Tufuel 


Park, Camden Road, London. 


The Summer Term is from Apri! 30. 
Fee for Itesidente in Finishing School, 60 (nur per annum. 
ee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Kesidents in Elementary Schou, %¢ Guineas per annum, 
‘ayment reckoned frotr i trance, 
‘or Prospectuses, with List tev.-Patrons and Ludy-Patron 
From pal, at the an y- esses, address Mrs. Monet, 


CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, %.W.— Head- 


geter—The Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., .A.S. Mathemati: 
tics, Sciences, E Experimental and Natural, English, &c. * taught oan the following results 


1. Second Wrangler ond Smith's Prizeman in 1868. 
2. Sixth Wrangler in | 
3. Two Minor Scholarships at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Special De 4. The Mathematical Scholarship of Brasenose College, 1867. 
tions, ne. od partment for the Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, Sandhurst, Direct Commis~ 


Five by thee, soton, the Sandhurst Examination List has been obtained Three times out of 


from the H 
the Rev. J.P. M-A-, 
* the ‘Term commences on Friday, May 1, 1868. 


OLFE'S | GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Lewisham Hill, Blackheath. 
Head. —Rev. T. BRAMLEY, M.A., 's Coll, Oxford. A sound CLAS- 
SICAL with modern Subjects.—For apply to the Heap-Masrea. 


CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A COURSE of INSTRUCTION 
specially ada for the above will on April 21, at the Civil 
Service Hall, 12 ces Square, Bayswater, W.—For Terms, References, and Names of 
Successful Students, to Mr. A. D. M.A. 


wee OOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 
—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, ey (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House 
TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Has passed over 300.—Castiebar Court, Ealing, W. 


MUATARY EDUCATION, at BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 
don, unter the Superin tendence of Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., Mathe- 
matical fae oo and Chaplain in Bie late Royal Indian Military College, A ‘Addiscombe. 


QXFORD MATRICULATION, ARMY, &e.—The RECTOR 
of a Country Parish ( 300) Seventy miles fro London A. Oxford, Married, with 

no grown up Daug' wilPhave room for Two PUrILS ‘(Three only taken). 

companion Pupil matriculates October 1869. Very great advantages for Gentlemen of soci: 
vosition. ‘Terms, includin, Man Kee lorse, &c., £300 per annum.—Adudress, D.D., 
New University Club, St. James's Street, Lo 


puUBLIc WORKS DEPARTMENT for INDIA.— 

CANDIDATES for the Public Works Department for India be repared 
to pass their Examination by : Me ENGINEEK of great experience. ientific 
Staff in all the Branches wow Lig a Work. Examiners for these A ‘Appaintment,tncluing Mathe- 
matics, Practical ork, &c. &c.—For ‘lerms, address C.E., 
5 Westminster Chambers rs, ondon, 


PrOLKESTONE. —The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A., wishes for 


a few ottient teeny A to be prepared for Army, Unive reities, or Professional 
Life.—Terms and N.B.. or ne Climate is healthy ends very bracing. 


RISLEY, Derb shire,—The Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, 
ind of New Col College has Vacancies for SONS of GENTLEMEN preparing 


Guineas a Term. 


MONTREOX, Lake of Geneva. — Mr. RENKEWITZ 

receives into his House PUPILS for the Study of the French, German, piaiien, and 
Spanish Languages. Instruction in all pA Branches of Ed Education, combined with Home 
Comforts. ‘Terms, 50 Guineas.—Prospectuses on ¢ at Mr. G. Miss’, 
and 8 .3 Old Jewry, London, E. 


CoBLEN Z, Rhine—An ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (M.A. 

), assisted by by a Resident Tutor, a Graduate of Oxford, receives EIGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS" who are prepared for the Army, Universities, or Public Schools, and aoe the best 
PP nities of the German and French Languages. Each Pupil has a separate 
room. The highest references. Terms, 120 to 150 Guineas, according to age.— Address, B. A. 
Burton, Esq., Coblenz. 


ee GERMAN and FRENCH COLLEGE and PREPARA- 


gory ys HOOB attached, GROVE HOUSE, Clapham Common (Est. 1836). Director— 
E. FRIEDLANDER. Special attention is devoted to a limited number of 
sres preparing for: I. The Home, Civil Service ; II. Military 
and Naval Examinations; III. The Universi Engineering and Architecture ; 
Vv. a” Professions and Com: ay wooly y to the above, or to his Son, Mr. 
C. LL.B, 


GERMAN CLASSES for LADIES, Conducted by Friulein 


ANE, at the Lecture Hall, 165 Sloane Street._For apply at 
Greco's s Foreign Library, 86 Buckingham Palace Road, Victoria Station, S d 


FPRANCE. .—Pension de Jeunes Demoiseiles Anglaises. Brevets 

de l'Université._Madame DUESME Sévres, avenue Bellevue 8,8 un quart d'heure 
© +. —, Deux chemins .de fer. Site délicieux.—Saint Cloud, Meudon, Bellevue. Comfort 
et ag) 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, GRAMMAR 
d COMPOSITION, READING and ereariy in PUBLIC. —Lectures, Classes, 
and Private Lessons begin on April 20.—The Rev. A. J. D. D'ORSEY, 13 Prince's >quare, W. 


(TUITION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN, who holds an 


ntment in the Dateenity, can receive into his House another PUPIL to prepare 
for Mat culation an Examinations.—Address, the all, 


ME: J. ASHTON, M.A. (Fifth Wrangler) Cambridge, and 

low of University Coll. London, RESIDENT PUPILS for the 
Woolwich = other Competitive Examinations. acancies. Nos. 1,31, 39, and 56, in 
the recent List of Successful Candidates for Woolwich, w as din 3 by Mr. 
Asnron, Cambridge Lodge, King Henry's Koad, N.V 


REPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
The Banna of 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square.—The Easter Term will commence 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. Cambridge, late Scholar, highly 

successful in Tuition, Teceives FOUR PUPILS to prepare for the Army, the Univer- 
sities, &c. Louse pleasantly situated in a most neighbourhood.—Address, Rev. M.A., 
Bickers & Son, Booksellers, Leicester Square, 


(PHeE REV. J. H. ROBSON, B.A., late Scholar of Downing, 


and Hare Exhibitioner of St. John’s "College, Cambridge, receives FOUR PUPILS 
into his House, to prepare for the » Cabvanatios, Woolwich, ee Commissions, &e. A Vacancy 
inJune. Terms and Place, Gutiuford. 


‘A LATE HE AD-MASTER, M.A. Oxon., now fiector of a 


Country Parish within two hours of London, proposes to receive ‘TWO PUPILS to 
be prepared for the University. Terms, £150 per annum, Vacations g»me as at the Public 
or 7 ene Rev. L. C., care of W. J. D. Andrew, Esq., 8 Great Jawes Street, Bedford 

w, WC. 


OXFORD B.A., age Twenty-eight, a geod Classic, and 
sessing a knowledge of French and Ger tis services as PRIVATE 
SECRETARY, Salary, £200 a year.—Address, A. Po 1) ‘Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


ARUNDEL 8S OCIET Y. 


Seems of Subscription to New Members: Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, 
Ali ca ce become Members, end will receive, during the Autumn, in return for 
the of the the Year (due last January), Chromo-Lithographs of following 
meme “THE PROCESSION OF THE MAGI,” 
From the Fresco, by Andrea del Sarto, in the Cloister of the Annunziate at Florence. 
“THE VISION OF SAINT BERNARD,” 


From the Painting, by Filippino Lippi, in ey | Badia at Florence. 
Specimens of these Publi lications may be seen in the of the Society. 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


Uld Bond Street, W. 
DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 
¥F. W. MAYNARD, — 


the St. Mary 


Old Bond Street, W. 
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SITE for a COUNTRY-HOUSE (in a Select | AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 


within the sane distan 
Lee or ‘SOLD, or the Owne 


(THE GRAN D HOTEL, Scarboro’, is specially for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden’s Apparatus. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


F{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK,» 


Richmond Hill,S.W. Physician-Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 


S'. VINCENT’S HOME for DESTITUTE BOYS, _ Park 

House, North End,Fulham. The most Soonets Cond d 
EIGHTY DESTITUTE BOYS, received from the Courts and Alleys of leeten and the 
vicious teaching of the Strente, are Supported, Clothea. and Educated at this Orphanage, at a 
anagement is entirely gratuitous, so that Subscribers 
1 direct and real good to the Poor 


Articles, &c., for the Bazaar, to be held at t gquere 

ard of June next, in aid of the ppaaies Fund, will be thankfully received and acknowledged, 
by Georoz Briounr, Esq., 28 Burlington Street, Regent Street ; or Subscriptions may be 
paid to the account of the “St. Vineeut's Home,” at the don Joint-Stock Bank, Pall Mall. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA. AUSTRALIA, a&c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSELL 
The PENINSULAR pe ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for 
GIBRALTAR, 


MALTA BOMBAY, From Southampton every Saturday. 
ALEXANDRIA, 
CEYLON, SINGAPORE, 

ADRAS HINA, ‘rom Southampton every Fortnight; 
CALCUTTA, ‘APAN Nhe day of departure being Saturday. 
BATAVIA, 

AUSTRALIA MELBOURNE, 
. From Southampton once a Month; 
ars a3 rei assage, and Insurance, Com) Offices, 


pute PRIVATE DISCOUNT BANK accommodates Noble- 


men and Gentlemen of Property. Intending Borrowers can have their wishes promptly 
spe i tal Woot attended to, or a Prospectus forwarded on communicating with the Manager, 
I I, 2 Jermyn Street, St. James's. 


ffices are referred to copy of Prospectus in “* Hart’s Quarterly Army List.” 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Tlzap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Dankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
_ Brancnes in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fallbelow Bankers, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
per ome ann., subject to 12 of W 


ditto 6 
At 5 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 


Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
ils issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 

extra charge; end Approved Bills nt = at 

Sales and Purchases effec n British an ons gn Securities, in East In tock 
Louns, and the safe omnncdy of same underta dla 8 and 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Mouey Agency, British and Indian 


transact 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. == = 


SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions, 


Prompt Settlements. 

37 Cornhill, London. ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000, 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
— Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rate 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
HAS D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
sat A ead Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —5s per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


Gar E INVESTMENTS, 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 

INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 

requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 

SHARP & CO”S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 
Established 1852. 


LAY AVERS, BARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in GLASS, 
ALL PAINTING and MOSAICS. and Designers of BORUMEN TAL BRASSES, 
Endell + fine t, Bloomsbury, London, and at 93 Bridge Street, Mancheste: 


ATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, ‘and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Staffordshire. 
London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Eccl tors, 33 Southampton Street, 
trand, where Designs and all he ons may be had. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. "situs Cleaned, Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equ::! tc New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


IRST-CLASS DRESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, 


D.spatch Boxes, Work Boxes, Desks, rete Jewel Cases, Envelope Cases, and Ele. 
neies for Presentation.—The usual assortment of first-rate Cutlery and Kazorstrops, Brush 
‘ases. Courier Bags, Wi ae: rot oars Flasks, &c. A very large assortment of first-class Articles 
for Wedding Presents.—MKEC & BAZIN, 112 Regent Street. W. Established 1827. 
Catalogues post free. All Articles reduced in price. Lhe City Establishment is closed. 


"THE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life. —How to Make this 


marvellous American Toy. the greatest Wonder of the Age. With Four Slips of Figures, 
and full Instructions, Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
AVE you Seen the ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life? If 


not, you have not seen the Greatest Wonder of the Age. This marvellous American 
Toy complete, — for use, with Twelve Strips of Figures, packed in a Box. Carriage free 


for Ninety Stam 
i. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


Ad NEW WONDER in the ZOETROPE.—Twelve brilliant | 
gz the most charming Prismatic effects, and delighting*by their | 


see them.—Post free for ‘I'wenty-six Stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


"THE most LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A new 


Parlour Pastime. Fifty Thousand Comical Transformations of Wit mae Humour. 
Endless Amusement for Parties of ‘I'wo to Fifty. Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
Deans DE LA RUE & CO’S PATENT PLAYING 
‘The New 
(or be t quality); (or second quality). Also, the cheaper varieties, Highlanders 


Patterns for the London Season may now be had of all Stationers. 
Ani 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.p. 1720, by of King George I.,and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


Chief Offices, Rovat Excnanos, Lowpon; Branch, 29 Pare Matte 


Fire, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
a o Dey on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. ber cent. per 


No "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 

Life with or without in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Je 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

‘The Cospenation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the monrts of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda 

A Prospectus and ‘able of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE JNSURANCE COMPANY. 


stituted 1820, 

The Security of a Subscribed Capital By £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eigiity per cent. of the Profits divided among tiie Assured ovary Fifth Seen, 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at mone ay ay, uced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium tor the First Five Years, 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values 


ren. 
Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, evs 
Notice sof Assignment regi kno nowledzed without a fee. 
The revised full Particulars and Tables, to obtained at the 
Offices in London, | = Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 5.W., and of the ts 


ee ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—IIALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
With participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of P: e 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies, 

The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, S of A ts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 


OPERA GLASSES. — The Newest Patterns, Best Lenses, 
Elegant Mountings._W. & J. BURROW, Malve n Agents: B. ARNOLD, 
72 Baker Street, W.; WALES & McCULLOCH, 56 ae Re ae 2 Ludgate Hil 


KEYLESS CLOCKS.— DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 
Exchange. 


fat Patent Clocks, Win toting, Setting and Reguinting without a Key. The absence 
of Winding holes in the hese Clocks, and does away with 
the necessity of opening > ‘which almost hy ensures a longer performance 
than usual without Cleaning. The newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marble, &c., in stock. 
E. DENT & CO., Wateh and Clock Makers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal Exchange, E.C, 


GOLDSMI’ THS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
London, MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, have the pleasure to announce that 


have recently finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COFFEE E SERVICES 
most slogant design and highest The following are much approved : 


THE BEADED FATTERE, THE GORDON PATTERN, 
With Engraved Shields, a Richly Chased. aii 
£8. 
| 8 | Silver Coffee Pot 15 10 0 
312 0 Ten Fes... -1320 
0 Sugar B: 712 0 
5100 Silver Cream 414 0 
£4410 0 £4018 0 


Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, E 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on egplieation. 
JNTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MAT TRESS, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
preserving somewhat th the appearance 


Genuine M the Label’ Patent," and a Numbe 
he Smee's Goring attress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
ding of any description at the +1862, and 


» price from 25s., of 
SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, B.C. 


of the Manufacturers, 


ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Established 1824. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, exceeds eves £218,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over .... «+ £1,507,000 
‘The Bonus added to Policies at the last Division £272,682 
The Total Claims by Death puid amount to 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not exceed 
Sixty. one half of the Annual Premiums during the first Five years may remain on credit, 
muy either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. - 
ar RATES OF PREMIUMS FOR YOUNG LIVES, with early participation 

ro} 

N Ss effected, without Profits, by which the Om om 

ENDOWMENT may be or at death, 


INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the i d risk. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims vais Thirty days after proof of Death. 


The REVERSIONARY pet at the oe uennial Division in 1867 averaged 45 per 
Cent., and the CASH BONUS 26 per Cent., on the Prem in the 
THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in January , ani 
effect New Policies before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year's 
additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. cate Square, London, 8.W. 502 
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The Saturday Review. 


FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 
Insuranceseffectcd in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


WINE BINS. _The 0 Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Gt Great Mansell Street, 

and 8 Haymarket, ‘where Cellars may be seen fi 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 

d Priced Catalogues on ae 


FOUNDED 1836, 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURAN CE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET E.c. 


Society are guaranteed by 
Policies of this a ve privileges; and 


Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “* Whole. orld 
tected by special conditions liability to future 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Six POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 
in case gs pa yh . & ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by an ‘Annual 


Payment of 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
paiLwaY AccipEst alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
ingle oe ticulars rc ly to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
Offices, 64 


64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


HE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS.—HEAL & SON 


have greatly enlarged their Premises for the pu’ of making a complete Arrangement 
of their Steck, ig have Ten separate Rooms, each completely F a with a different 
Suite of Furniture, irrespective of their general Stock displayed in Six Galleries and 
large Ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming the most complete Stock of Bed 
Furniture in the Kingdom. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, and their 
42% TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by 
Travellers all over the World. 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas—EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
ae Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


QERVANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate ian 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


FARMER & ROGERS re epectfull intimate that they allow 
x gt READY MONEY a DISCOUNT of FIVE PER CENT. upon all ‘Purchases 


“les a London, and Marlborough House, Brighton. 


re & ROGERS announce the completion of their 
ents for thi d request attention to their Mi it Variet; 
SHAWLS, CLOAKS. SILKS FANCY COSTUMES, and DRESSES. 
Costumes or THe Szason. 
THE HYACINTH 
NARC 


POMPADOUR. 
Makit ANA ROBE DE SOIE. 


Cxroaxs or tHe SEASON, FOR THE PaomENADE. 


FLOKE TTE. 
HE GEM. 
All graceful Shapes, and exquisitely trimmed. 
Opera Croags or tHE Season. 
THE TYCOON, made without a scam, elegant and graceful, 
THE UMRITSER, bordered Opera Cloak. Great care has been bestowed upon the manu- 
facture of this Novelty, which is one of the most successful Indian effects ever pr oe ced. 
ve exclusive and recherché Novelties have been designed expressly for FARMER 
& ROGERS, and can be purchased only at their Establishments, 171, 173, 175, and 179 Regent 
London, and Mariborough House, Brizhton. 


NO MORE CRINOLINE ACCIDENTS. 


S “ZEPHYRINA,” or “WINGED JUPON,” 
a. New Safety Crinoline. Registered J ee 16, 1868. An entirely new form, which no 
itten or ay description can possibly convey. .-Complete freedom of motion.—No pos- 
ally of coming entangled ade in two shapes, one the most perfect train 
ever ected in erinoline; the other a round ay ae pecially adapted for walking costume 
had in both shapes, half-lined if preferred._W. 8. THOMSON & CO., 

Manufacturers of the “ Glove Fitting '’ Corset. 


ANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS. EO R PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED. — To prevent mistakes the Public are respectfully informed that all 
Umbrellas of Sangsters’ make have their Name sttashed, and that Seek ir only Establishments 
are 140 Regent Street, 94 Fleet Street, 10 Royal Exchange, 75 Cheap 
Sun-Shades, Parasols, Walking Sticks and Canes, Riding and Driving Whips. 


BASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 


300 different Shapes on View to rS an Delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any Shape on approval._FILMER & Son, ey 31 and 32 {4 
Sireet, » Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post 


BLLIARDSs. —THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS to Her M sty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
Talty, &.—14 ralty, &e.—14 Catherine Street, Strand, Established 1814. 


((HUBB'S (\HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Bours, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Church hyard, , London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
»Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton.—TIllustrated Price List sent free. 


The Paris Exhibition.“ In Class onourable Mention 
18 Tower Street, for convenient and sensible 


Bar- Fittings.""— Cit 


A SSAM TEA can now be p procured Genuine from the UPPER 
ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S DE William Street, London, E.C. 
| pare favour the Company’ 's Plantations in Assam. It 
Jhina Tea a and o Terms—Cash. Cam . per 


Souch 
the Manager of 
UPPER. “ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


RARE OLD WINES, for CONNOISSEURS. — Messrs. 


HEDGES & PUTLER invite attention to their extensive Stock 


selected c! bottled with the ani in highest state of perfecti 
emb: the famed Vintages of 1820, 1834, 1840, 1847, 1858, 1861, and 1863, ranging in price 
from 125. to 144s. per do: White Port (very rare), 728.; Pale and Brown Sherry, upw 
of 50 years old, 120s. ; choice old East India Sherry, 848.; amy y East Madeira, 
very = in 96s. ; Chateau Lafitte, 84s., 96s. ; Chateau Margaux, 72s. ; 

ios. ; Imperial Tokay, fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, 


Claret 18s., 208., 248., 30s., 368. per doz. 
Port ee ee «+ 24s., 308., 368., 428. per doz. 
Champagne +» 36s., 428,, 60s. per doz. 
Hock and Moselle 248., 30s., 368., 488. per doz. 
Old Pale Brandy .. ee ~ 
wat mm 
rpEASs and COFFEES.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
M moos, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Household Fine 
SOUCHONG Drawing-room os Tins of 6 6 lbs., 14 lbs. an: 20 ibe. “A 
Reduction of id. per itive. upwards, and per cent. Discount Gash 
with Order; Carri id oF a Coders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, Is. 4d. and Is. 8d. 


AZENE ‘a Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, 
i ea 

Soe Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and Priced 
Catalogue post application. 


K. LAZENBY & SON | beg to dip to direct attention to the following 


per dozen. 
SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ‘248., 308. 
SHERRIES—Fine Wi Fa or (com 36s., 425. 
ys LADO and NILLA 488. 
VINO D E-PASTO, « Full, Dry Wine S48, 
PORTS—C: pasted 38s., 448., 568. 
PORTS— Newly Bottled 30s., 36s., 428. 
SLARETS— Pare Sound Wines «ee 186., 248., 308, 
CLARETS—Fine, with Bouquet ........... 668., 753., 908. 
PAGNES—Light an Dry Wines, quarts, 36s., 548.; pints, 
CHAMPAGNES-_First Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 66s., 728.; pints, 36s., 39s. 
NDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 


The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 
AZE & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade 
inquiries of for good sound Wines, and have imported 1 down 
to van ars are now open 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY eon. Sol Proprietor of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, d Condiments,so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution tt the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation ot their Goods, with a view to eigen’ the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully in: 

they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Fi Warehouse,6 


Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 
HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed “ Exizaneta Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in  Craneery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it ad a. be genuine. 
‘BY & SON, of 6 E dwards Street, Port are, London, 
the for Sauce, are compelled to sive this Caution, from 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
“Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


SAUCE. 
L=4 & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
P a isseurs to be 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Wholesale, Crosse & Brackwext, & and Sold by Grocers and Oilmen 


BARCLAY, SON, Co. (late Frm & Co.).—CANDLES 
SELF-FITTING E 

Prize tated 8d. per Ib. 

Canadian Paraffine Candles 18. 6d. 

Petro-Stearine Candles Is. 2d. 


12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Sq 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


(GALVANISM. — NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER of 


IMPAIRED ENERGY.—A Pamphlet Electricity, demon- 
strating Ey most ffectual, Rational, and Simple Galvani n' 


BREAKFAST LUXURIES.—NEW LAID EGGS, direct 


m the Farm Yard in Boxes containing 30, 60, 120, 240.—Apply to Ww. Srotrarp, 


ains, Detility, , Paralysis, 
Functional rders realized exclusively the use of LV HER 
IMPROVED PATENT GALVANIC CHAIN, BAN 
RESTORABLE CHAIN BATTERIES, - "A pproved by the 
Paris; the College of Physic’ lane, London &e.; substantiated by Medical Repo 


eux: DE SPA.—Prize Medals, London, 1862; Paris, 1867. 
Odour finest TABLE LIQUEUR, Tonic and a delicate 

tnd prt Merchants, 3s 6d., 5s. and 10s. Bottle. fe 


inclu Sir ©. Locock, Bart.,M.D.; Sir H. Holland, Bart., M.D.: 
Sir Wm. Fergusson, 3 Sir J.R. a. Marte, M.D.; E. Sieveking, M.D. This 
Pamphlet (sent post free) treats “ why” wherefore” these Galvanic arrangements 


vital electricity in the Functional 
Establishment, 200 Regent Street, W., 


PaRrr’s LIFE PILLS.—In the Spring PARR’S PILLS are 


used by Thousands. T° hey clear from the System ail hurtful Impurities, promote Appetite, 
aid Digestion, purify the Biood, and keep the Bowels regular.—May be had of any Chemist. 


WITHER'S CELEBRATED DENTIFRICE for Cleansing 

ing the TEETH is prepared solely by HITCHCOCK & GARRAD 

Chymists to R. the Prince of Wal Ba 
9 Bruton Street, Berkele: d 100 

101 High Street, Oxford.—Makers of the celebrated Perfume the Dark 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 

40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DENTISTRY—PAINL ESS and ECONOMICAL. —Combining 


absolute Freedom fr 
M liom from Pain with all the most recent perfected improvements in 
The innumerable attempts and endeavours imitation compel Messrs. Lewin 
of Painless 7, to state they are the only Practitioners in its integrity of the Original System 
*Uancet,” ” and and the i Its prominent pmo are thus summarily characterised by the 

my di gener — aralleled comfort, utility, ely 
& 8) derfully natural life- — E 
ON & SONS (the Oldest Established Dentists), 30 Bern Berners Street, 
Teeth from bs, 


Bete from $10 Guineas. Consultation 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT -8 -BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 

PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in the in Ireland, — 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure oiikely to 
ergata die anda agent of great value.” 
WARD SMITH, F. Law in his work “ On 
e thi grea! tage there 
universally edmitted to be genuine-the Light- 


sold only in capsuled Impzn1at Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
VISED LISTS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE'S 

sELECT LIBARY, —— a large and varied Selection of the best Books in every 

are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Mu UDIE’ Ss SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —NOTICE. 
Terms of SELECT LIBRARY are the lowest on 
iti to furnish suppiies of the Best Current Literature. 
Revi rospectuses are now ready, pi nail be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


SELECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS — 

NOTICE.—REVISED CATAL of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from, MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at creatly Reduced Prices, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded, postage vow on application. These Catalogues represent a 
Collection of Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bind- 
ings for Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Secondhand 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions. 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 cet Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, anpeeing - the supply required. All 
the best new Books. English, French,and German,i 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post tree. 
*»* A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Extensively used by Members of the Royal Households, the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and the 
Public in general. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION entitles | 


Subscribers to select, either at once or at various times during the space of One Year, 
SHEET MUSIC (ie. the same as ordinarily sold at half price) va _ marked value of FIVE 
GULNEAS, and to retain possession of the same as their own property. 

Subscription (renewable at any time), or 25s. for Country Sub- 
scribers, if the Music be sent by Post prepaid : able in adv; 


Cramen & Co., Limited, 201 ya Street, London, W. 


Second Edition, revised, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


HE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE 

in their RELATION to EACH OTHER and to the REFORMATION of the 

— By the Rev. AuGusrus CLIssoLD, M.A. formerly of Exeter College, 
ord. 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 


LECTURE on the CHARACTERISTICS of CHA- 

RITABLE FOUNDATIONS in ENGLAND, delivered at Sion College, 
March 12, 1868. By ArTHUR HosHousE, Q.C. Printed at the Request of the Pre- 
sident and Fcllows of Sion College. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second ‘Edition, in 8 8vo. with Maps ‘and ‘Diagrams, price 1 16s, 


HE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: an Argu- 
ment, Historical and Scientific, on English Ethnology, shewing the Progress 
of Race-Amalgamation in Britain from the Earliest Times, with especial Reference 
of the Celtic Aborigines. By Tuomas M.A. Ph.D. 
&e. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 20s. 


| 
PELICOTETICS ; or, the Science of Quantity: an Elementary | 


‘Treatise on Algebra and its G d By Aacutsatp Sanpeman, M.A. 
Cambridge: Deicuton, Bett, & Co. London: Bert & Datpy. 


STATE. 


| YHE LAW of CREEDS i "SCOTL AND. By Arex. Taytor 
Innes, M.A. 

** T cannot quote this work without ha ype my strong admiration of its learning, ability, 
and (with avery few exceptions) impart al statement of the whole Cy er discussed in this 
Address.""— Dean Stanley's Address “ On the Connection of Church and State. 

* Stirs eager of the widest range of consequences in our own part of the island, as well 
as across the Tweed.” — Gu 


Wittiam & Sons, Edinb and London. 
Ready this day, square 12mo. cloth elegant, gilt sides, post free, 5s. 


METRICAL EPITAPHS, Ancient and Modern. Edited by | 


the Rev. Joun Boorn, Author of * Epigrams, Ancient and Modern.” 
Bickers & Son, Leicester Square, London ; and at Eton. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. post tree, Is. 
COLLINS on the CONSUMPTIVE HORSE, the 


D>. 
riginal Source of the “true vaccine” of Jenner. Read Essay, “ Have you bee 
and what Protection is it against the Small Pox ?” vig 


London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. And all Rooksellers. 
Nearly ready, demy 8vo. Is. 


A PAMPHLET on the RAILWAYS of ENGLAND, SCOT- | 


LAND, and TABLARDy 8 ludi ive Scheme for th dem pti 
Capital, Keduction of Fares, xc. &c, 


London : E. & t Cony Ave Maria Lane, E. 


Is. in One, 6s. 


AUNT DOROTHY'’S WILL. By Cycra, Author of 
“ Passing Clouds,” &c. 


“ A novel of domestic life.” 
London: E. Marrsorovon & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Published this day, Is. 


rpHouGnuts on RITUALISM. By a Crry Man, 


London: Dornrgtt & Son, 15 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 


]RISH HISTORY and IRISH CHARACTER. By Goxpwix 


Surra. 
Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 
This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
Alt FOR GREED: a Novel. 
Bury. With Illustrations by G. H. T! 
London and New York: Viarve & — 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
| ‘RUE of HEART. By Kay Spey. 
“All ous things, discovered late, 
‘To those that seek them, issue forth; 
‘or love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth.” —Tzwwyson. 
London and New York: Viatve & Co. 


EW VOLUME OF BARNES'S NOTES. 
BARNES (Albert), NOTES on the PSALMS. ‘To be com- 
in 3 vols. Vol. I. now ready, cloth, 4s. 
London: Hamiton, Avams, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. mo 
W HIST (the Laws and Principles of). 


Eighth Betton. carefully revised, copteining Club Code, with numerous Additions 
Substantially a new W 


London: Txos. La Ror & Co. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


‘THE CHURCH and STATE QUESTION as SETTLED by 


the MINISTRY of OUR LORD and of tog APOSTLES. By Ro »D.D.. 
Author of * Revolutions in English History,” &c. &c. 


“ Never has the bet been stated with more conclusive force, with more judicial 
or with greater simplicity.”—British Quarterly Levi ie 


Jacuson, Watronp, & #7 Paternoster Row. 


and Diagram Cards. 


By the » Baroness BLAzE DE | 


By CAvENDIsH. 


| THE REASONABLENESS OF OPERA. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLX, 


April, will be published on SaturDAY NExt, the 18th instant. 


CoNTENTS. 
I. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF COMTE, 
II. WESTERN CHINA. 
Ill. THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
IV. TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, 
V. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS. 
VI. THE IRISH ABROAD. 
VII. MALLESON’S FRENCH IN INDIA. 
Vill. THE DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


London: LoneMANs and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, 
Tue THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Price Qs, 6d, 


No. XXI. (APRIL 1, 1868). 
1. ERASMUS IN ENGLAND. By R. B. Drummonp, B.A. 
2. ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By Epwanp Hicatnsox, 
3. TUE RELIGION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. By One or Tuemsetvas, 
4. THE CREATION. II. By Russert Martineau, M.A. 
5. JEWISH COINS AND HEBREW PALAEOGRAPHY. By Jouw Kewaice, M.A. 
6. THE ae OF JUDE, AND wy PROPHECY AND ASSUMPTION OF 

MOSES. y J. Esriin Canpenter, M.A 


7. bats |~ Fg pegs ION OF THE PEOPLE AND THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 
Pace OPPs. 
8. cONFORMITS TY, FROM A NONCONFORMIST POINT OF VIEW. By Cuanzes 
earv, B.A 
Publishers: Messrs. & Norcare, Tenrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready (APRIL 1868), No. XXL, 4s. 


(THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW and JOURNAL of 
the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


[HE 


Contents: 

IRAN AND TURAN. By J. W. Jackson, Esq., F.A.S.L. 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 

GRECIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. By J. B. D. 

KNOX ON THE CELTIC RACES. 

NILSSON ON THE STONE AGE IN SCANDINAVIA. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANTUROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON contains: Dendy on the Intellect—Rose on Danish Stone Implements— 

Dupont on the Belgian Caverns—Reports from Local Secretaries, and the Address 

delivered at the Annual Meeting, by the Rev. Dunbar Heath, Treasurer, A.S.L. 
London: Txtaxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


NEW SERIES.—No. I, (APRIL), Illustrated, 18. 


THE ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Mrs. RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel, By the Bove. 


Author of * George Geith.” re . 
The Queen of the South. John Rymer Cunliffe. 
On the Site. Waiting for an Answer. 
At Dum A London Twilight. 
LA AND HIS PHI- 
DEATH" WILLIAM THE CON- 
DWELLINGS AT MULL- 


MR. DISRAELI’S PREMIERSHIP. 


THE LONGING FOR SPRING. 
COUNTY POLITICS, 
PILPAY’S FABLES. 

CABS. No. I. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, No. VII. (for APRIL), 1s. 


PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. by ANTHONY 
Terortopg, and Illustrated by J. E. Mil 
Contents : 
1, ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness Braze ps Bory. With an Illustration. 
Bou uble Arrest. Chapter 21.—Vévette's Sorrow. Chapter 22.—The 


2. THE PANSLAVIST REVIVAL IN EASTERN EUROPE. 

3. ABOUT HORSE-RACING. Part IT. 

4. PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession the Second—As to Love. 

5. SPIRITUAL WIVES. 

6. THE BALLAD OF SQUIRE CURTIS. 

7. THE ITALIAN ACADEMIES. 

8. THE PRIVATE SOLDIER AS HE IS. By a Dracoon on Frarovon. 

9. PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anrnony an 
Illustration. Chapter 24.—The Willingford r 25.— Mr. ‘Turnbull's 
Carriage stops the Way. Chapter 26.—* The First 

N.B.—The First Volume is now ready, handsomely se ~ cloth, price 7. 6d. Covers for 

Binding the First Volume, price 1s.6d. Reading Covers, price 1s. 6d. 
London and New York: Vinror & Co. 


THE LONDON STUDENT. No. I. (APRIL). Price 1s. 
Professor J. R. ea College, London ; 
Dr. Heaptanp, Professor of Materia Medica at Charing Cross Medical College ; and 
J. W. Hates, Esq., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Contents : 
Plea for more Universities. By Professor Seeley, Ui pasty College, London. 
Pre Raphaelite Poetry and Painting. Part I. The G , By Rev. J. B. Payne. 


The University of Berlin. , By Rev. P. Magnus. B. Se and. 
y School A By Professor Jack, San College, Manchester. 
Eeneaeory Science oy Basis of General Education. By Professor Williamson, 
University Cottons, London. 
Letter trom Cambridge. 


Cr & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
PICccaADILLy PAPERS. —This Series is an interesting 


feature in LONDON SOCIETY —the most amusing and the most richly. Tilustrated 
Magazine of the day. ‘The PICCADILLY PAPERS appear in it Monthly. hey discuss 
Topics of the Day and take up the New Books in a style not attempted elsewhere. 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


NEW! MILITARY HOSPITAL, Suez.—THE BUILDER of 

Week contains: View of the Victoria Hospital at Suez—Longitudinal Section of 
the Net" Le -ipsic—House- Building in America—The Curiosities of Art—The Churches 
of py em tt wer am of Hospitals, and various other Paperson Art and Sanitary Matters. 
4d.; by post, 5d.—! York Street ; and all Newsmen. 


THE AIR BATH IN CHRONIC BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 
THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES, 
Just published, Is. 

BEN RHYDDING and the WATER CURE. With 1 
Sane for the Delicate and Consumptive. By a Grapvats or tne Epinsvnon 
London: & Co. Manchester: A. & Co. 

tion, revised, with additional Recent Vases, 2s 
ITS CURE. ByG. Brauay, D., F.R.CS. 


London: Rexsnaw, 356 Strand 


Just published, Second Edition, with a. containing additional Ame and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious P: the ig Quacks, Is, 6d.: by post, 1s. 8d. 


| REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Derecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION OF 
IR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S NILE TRIBUTARIES of 


ABYSSINIA, and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the BAMBAN ARABS. Avo. with 
Portraits, Maps, and numerous Illustrations, cloth, extra gilt, (Next week. 


SPEECHES on VARIOUS QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. 
By Joun Barout, M.P. Edited by J. E. Tuonorp Rocens. (Jn the press. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND. By 
Henny | Lond., Physician to the West London Hospital, &c. New aud 
revised Edition, § (Tais day. 
VITTORIA COLONNA: her Life and Poems. By Mrs. Henry 
Roscos. Crown 8vo. with Photographs, 9s. (This day. 
FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my Sister Mourners, 
Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


“ A beautiful little volume, written with genuine feeling, good taste,and a right appreciation 
of the teachings of Scripture ‘relative to sorrow and suffering.” me unconformist. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS. By Francis Turner Paterave. New 


and enlarged Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. (Neat week. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in Common English. By the Rev. 
W. Banwzs, Author of “ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” Extra fep. 8vo. 63. (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LONDON. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY for Schools and 


Colleges. By J. E. Tnuonorn Roceas, Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 
ON the PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By the Rev. E. 
Tanino, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham. Extra fvp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


OVID. Selections for Schools. By the late Professor Ramsay. 
New Edition by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra 8vo. 5s. 6d. (Next week. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


66 Brook Srreer, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ON the WING. By the Inte 1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 
“ Well calculated to excite a melancholy kind of interest." —Sta 
“ Of the numerous books by royal authors which have recently been blished, te is one of 
the pleasantest, and we ane that has been thought proper give Is 
eview. 


FROM ROME to MENTANA: Letters from the Papal States 


during the Autumn of 1867. a post 8vo. with a Portrait of Garibaidi taken just — 


before starting for Rome, c loth, 


ing inci 
THE BRIGANDS of a MOREA : being a Narrative of 


Three Months’ Captivity. By 8. Sourenopovtos. 2 vols. with hae. 


THE CURE D’ARS: a Memoir of Pére Jean Baptiste Vianney. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


LITTLE CHARLIE’S LIFE: an Autobiography of a Child Six 


Years Old,in Facsimile Lith 
tog ograph. Edited by the Rev. W. R. M.A., Vicar of 


SPRING TIME; or, Words in Season: a Book of Friendly 
Counsel for Girls, By Syoxgy Cox. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MAUD MAINWARING. By Grirrrrnm, Author 
“ Victory Deane,” “The Uttermost Farthing,” &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

DONALD ROY. By the Author of “The Curate of Sadbrooke,” 
&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

ALBANY STARK’S REVENGE. By Ricuarp S. Maurice. | 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

RALPH REDFERN. By the Author of “The White Rose of 
Chayleigh,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

ONE TOO MANY. By Armar Greve. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

THE GOWERS of GLEN ARNE. By Davin Rice. 8 vols. 


post 8v0. 


BERTRAM PELHAM FANE. By Marrero Branpr. 2 vols. 
GRACE STANLEY ; or, a Visit to Heatherdale Hall. 1 vol. 
THE 1 ROMANCE of CLEAVESIDE. By Gerrrupr Parsons, 


Author of “ Ruth Baynard’s Story,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


REGINALD VANE: a Tale of Barrack Life. By E. Tupor 
Rux, R.M. Light Infantry. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


LONDON : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


1 vol, 10s. 6d. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE: 


A Love Story. 
By EMILY FAITHFULL. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE “TE DEUM.” 
Illuminated by ESTHER FAITHFULL FLEET. 
The price will be £3 3s. to Subscribers; £4 4s. to Non-Subscribers. 


VICTORIA PRESS, PRINCES STREET. UANOVER SQUARE. 


MR. MURRAY’S EASTER LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COXLVIIL capitis. 


1, LORD MACAULAY AND HIS 
SCHOOL. 


2. THE USE OF REFUSE, 
3. ROBERT SOUTH. 
4. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


TS: 
6. LORD ROMILY'S IRISH PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


7. THE NEW sCHOOL OF RADI- 
CALS. 


8. WILLIAM VON ITUMBOLDT. 
9, PURCHASE IN THE ARMY. 


5, THE FARMER'S FRIENDS 
AND FOEs. 10, THE IRISIL CHURCH. 


+* ‘the GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. of ARTERLY 
REVIEW is NOW READY. od wenty Vols. of THE QU 


THE BATTLES of GRANSON—MORAT—and NANCY: 


being the Concluding Volume of the Misery of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 


| Fosrer Kink. 8vo. with Plans, |. 


_ LIFE of BISHOP LONSDALE, D.D. With Selections from 


his Writings. By E. Becxerr Denison, Q.C. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


| RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the SHORES of the 


LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By Samvet, Lord 


Bishop of Oxrorn. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


A GERMAN VIEW of the HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. Based on unpublished Docunents and Papers from the Secret Archives 
of G By Von Vols. I. and svo. 21s. 


A MEMOIR of SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. By Atrrep 
Barny,D.D. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 248, 
*,* Also, REPLY ‘'O THE STATEMENTS OF MR. E. W. PUGIN. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS UNDER 


| DOMESTICATION. By Caances Daunwin, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 28s. 


"HISTORICAL DIFFIOULTIES « and CONTESTED EVENTS. 


By Ocrave Decernnuz, LL.D. Post 


ABYSSINIA, during a Three Years’ Residence. By Nansen 
Revised Edition, with New Introduction, post 6vo. with Map and Woodeuts, 


HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. B Frere. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Sir Bantu with Illustrations, 12s. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND: their 
thete thete their Industries. By Samos: Suites, Third Thousand, 


HISTORY of the MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW ; 
Religions Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. By Dr 


REMINISCENCES of a SEPTUAGENARIAN, 1802-15. By 


the Countess Exowxxow. ‘Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Ancient Changes 


of the Earth and its ines, as illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir 
Cuaaces Bart. ‘enth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. > with Illustrations, 32s. 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as Declared by the 


Testimony of our Lord ~ “oe the Evangelists and Apostles. By Lord Justice Wooo. 
Second Edition, post 8ve. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Dean Second 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS: continued 


= to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. Lornnor Morzey. Vols. and 
+ 30s. 


REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT in the UNITED STATES 
DURING the LAST EIGHTY YEAHS. By Lovw J, Jexwmos, Second Edition, 


 mespony of the COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND. From 
Chests Expulsion of the Long Parliament by Cromwell. By 


 SILURIA: a History « of the Oldest Rocks in the British Isles 
and other Ci By i Bart. Fourth Edition, revised, with 
Map and I)lustrations, 8vo. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY; includin ng tha that of the 
| Topes to the Pontificate of Vv. By D.D., of St. Paul's. 
Revised Edition, 9 vols. post 8vo. 


A LETTER to MR. BRIGHT, M.P., on the IRISH CHURCH. 


| By Earl Grex. 8vo. ls. 


NINEVEH and BABYLON: a Popular Narrative of Two 


LIFE in the LIGHT of GOD'S WORD, By Wutttaw, Lord 


Archbishop of Yon«. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER, rendered into English Blank Verse. 


By Lord Deney. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. I 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL'S PLAN for the PACIFICATION 


of IRELAND EXAMINED. By Lord Dorreaix. 8vo. Is. 


IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY Analysed and Arranged. By 


Cuances Buxton, M.P. Third Edition, rewritten and enlarged, 8vo. 6s. 


ANCIENT PERSIA. Being the Concluding Volume of “The 
- Five Menarchies of the the East.” By Rev. Gronce Rawiinsox, M.A. 8vo. with 


MEMOIRS of the EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, and the 
PROGRESS of PAINTING = ITALY. By Mrs. Jameson. Tenth enth Edition, crown 
8vo. with 50 New Portraits, 12s. 


THE TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE of NORTH ITALY. 


F careful Drawi with Descriptive Text. by] Lewis Gronen. Folio, with 
ings, &c., 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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deck of architecture has ever ad 80 
to with it in all its branches.” 
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[April 11, 1868, 


THE NEW NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE READY THIS DAY. 
This day is published, No. IX. (for APRIL) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMunD Yares. 1s. 


NOTICE.—The Next Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE will contain 
an Article on PARIS FASHIONS, illustrated with a Coloured Plate of the 
latest Costumes for Ladies. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. 1. Cantab. 
3 vols. Ww ‘ow ready. 


THE LAW: What I have Seen, What I have 


Heard, and What I have Known. By Cyrus Jay. lvol. [Ready this day. 


A SAXON’S REMEDY for IRISH DIS- 


CONTENT. 1 vol. [Ready this day. — 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY W. H. RUSSELL. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. RussE.1, LL.D., of the “Times.” 3 vols. [Now ready. 
FROM THE “TIMES.” 

“ The novel is one which succeeds in holding the attention in an unusual degree......... 
can remember few stories so rich in incident and adventure, or so full of change and soa 
as that which Doctor Brady relates of himself and his acquaintance......... It is not a novel 
of the ordinary type; but it is everywhere full of interest of the purest kind, and we know of 
few recent which we could recommend with greater confidence to the general reader.” 

A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 
SORROW ON THE SEA: a New Novel. 
By Lady Woop, Author of “ Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 
EpmunpD Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


(Mrs. PenpER Cupuip), Author of “Called to Account,” 
vo. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


Back. 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy 


Author of “Never Forgotten,” ‘ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” 
&c, 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols, (Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the 
Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 


SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone,” &c. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. 


the Original Illustrations, 


With all 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, illustrated by 33 Woodcuts, extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 


’ | ‘HE TREES of OLD ENGLAND: Sketches of the Aspects, 
Associations, and Uses of those which constitute the Forests, and give effect to the ° 
of our Native Country. By Leo H. Garnpon. 

“ A most pleasing account of some of the largest trees of these islands.”"—Star. 

“Mr. Grindon has not aimed at producing a botanical, or even an arboricultural treatise 
he gossips about trees as any gentleman would who loved them, who had read much and 
variously, who d their affi and uses, and who possessed the gift of gossiping to 
the entertainment and profit of all Ley = Charming book for an idle hour, and especially 
for leisure time in the garden, under the shades of the subjects pon. 

Gardener's Magazine. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row. 


MR, FERGUSSON’S ARCHITECTURE. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo. with upwards of 1,500 Illustrations, 
A COMPLETE HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., 
Fellow Royal Instit. Brit. Architects. 
Vols. I, and IIA—ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 8vo. with 1,200 Illustra- 
tions, £4 4s, 
Ill. ARCHITECTURE, 8vo. with 312 Illustrations, 
ce 3 


“ Mr. Fergusson's book has cnperetin’ all other histories © of architecture. It is not only that 
the gives a special advantage over all his 


rivals or predecessors, so that one might almost — a ‘sufficient 
merely turning over his pages and studying the woodcuts; but no other writer niied the 
firm a grasp of Rin cuteent, or has been so well q 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


| 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jzarrnzsoy, 
Author of “‘ Live it Down,” &c. 


3 vols. 
“ee Hemant: is written first to last in a style that is lucid, easy, vigorous, 
A great charm about it is its thoroughly pure and healthy tone.”—Star. med 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cuarrerroy, 


A ‘kably cl and amusing story. The plot is i 


MEG. By Mrs. Emoarrt. 


“ Mrs. Eiloart’s is very clever.”—Spectator. “This nove 
“ A very clever and finely-constructed story, full of human a 
mirthful, pathetic, and un ing sending 


3 vols. 


with rich qualities of intellect and art, and 


DORA. By Jutta Kavanacu. 3 vols, 


“ A charming story, most charmingly written, full of incident and full of character."_suy, 


MORTIMER’S MONEY. By S. R. Wurryey. 


is _stury is deeply interesting, and leaves a most agreeable impression on the reader's 
mind. The plot is natural and probable, the dialogue lively anc and Mag. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


= G. L. TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 


“There are treated of in Mr. Tottenham's book. 
The author d deserves edit tor oy patistaking fel with which he introduces us to the 
successive scenes of a University man’s career. any of his descriptions are given with a good 
deal of spirit. In one respect Mr. bowen oA possesses an advantage over Mr. Ay He 
describes Cambridge life, if not exactly as at the present moment, at any rate as it was 
very recently.” —7Zimes, April 9. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 3 ode 
“ The keener the critic who reads these volumes the more patiently, as we think, will he hunt 
Dora Fane through her adventures. Pagan because her mind will not hold * Christianity, 
immoral because her soul is too thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact shocks her, of 
perfect temper and consummate vanity, pretty in every act and movement and w but 
never for an instant unconsciously —e warning her husband as he kisses her for the first 
ie that he is crushing booed bonnet 


ae she says herself, capable of any sacrifice for 
will live her life, she isa a 
us, of Blanche Amory 


if 
tle nding us, distantly perhaps, but still 
"Spectator. 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sueripan Lz Fann, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 8 vols. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur). 


By Mrs. Aucustus CRAVEN. 3 vols. 


JOHN FALK. From the Original Danish. 


By the Translator of “The Guardian,” &c. 38 vols. 
Also, nearly ready, 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 


“ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, Second Edition, 6d.; free 


A SERMON on HIS SECOND MARRIAGE, reached in 
Oldswinford Church, by C. H. Cravurvurp, M.A., Rector, on Sunday, 29, 1868. 
Stourbridge: R. Broomnart. London: Wurrraxer & Co. 
oured, with Index, 3s. - 
MAP of ABYSSINIA, ‘oom Keith Johnston's “ Royal Atlas, 
25 by 20 inches. 
Coloured, Is. 6d. 


| ANOTHER MAP of ABYSSINIA, from the same Author's 
“ Handy Royal Atlas,” 19 by 14} inches. 
Wirtiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Cheap Edition, in Sixpenny Monthly Parts, well printed on good paper. 
With the May Magazines, Part I., containing 120 pages. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW, EC, 


Boards, with leather back and corners, 10s. 6d. 


RACING AND CHASING: 


The Road, the River, and the Hunt. 
Alustrated in 60 Drawings by Hablot K. Browne (Phiz); Engraved by Graphotype. 


LONDON; WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW; EC. 
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= 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Conrents or tar APRIL Numpen: 
1. “OF cuRIst ALONE WITHOUT SIN.” A Reply to Professor Tyndall. By the 
@ THE ARTHURIAN LEGENDS IN TENNYSON. By Professor Cneernam. 
3. THE CONGE D'ELIRE. By the Dean of Exv. 
4. GLUCK AND HAYDN. PartI. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. 
5, RECENT HISTORIES OF EARLY ROME. By Professor Rawuinson. 
6. MIDDLE SCHOOLS COMMISSION REPORT. By the Rev. W.C. Laxg. 
7. THE LONDON PRESS. II.—The “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 
s, THE DEAN OF CORK AND THE IRISH ESTABLISHMENT. By Professor 
Mavrice. 
9, VASADAVATTA. 


10, NOTICES ‘Historical and Biographical — 3. Philosophical and Scientific 
. Theo! = 
: Classical—5. Travel—6. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—7. Miscellaneous—8. German 


NOW READY. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 


W.E. Gravstons. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Besse Parges- 


Berxoc, Author of “ Vignettes,” “ Essayson Woman's Work,” &c. Square 8vo. Illus- 
trated, 12s. 


LIGHTS THROUGH a LATTICE. By 


J.E. A. Brown. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 


PARISH. By Norman Macteop, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ One of the most refreshing and delightful books which can anywhere be found. Let none 
be kept from reading it. ‘The impression which it makes is the nearest thing possible to the 
veitent of wandering in fine autumn weather on the braesides of the mountains that look forth 
on the islands and the Atlantic. And the reader will find in the book what the mere wan 
cannot see in nature—a rich h ob , 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the Author 


of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of 


the PEOPLE. By Maria Scuwarrz. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By 


Grorce Mac Donatp, M.A., Author of “ Within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“One of the truest. most beautiful, and most musical volumes of verses which has been 
given to modern readers." — British Quarterly Review. 

“No lover of poetry will be insensible to the high and generous feeling, the true love of 
Nature, and the fancy, fresh and delicate, which Mr. Mac Donald here displays........ There 
much in the lines quoted to remind us of Wordsworth. ‘There is the same happy blending of 
the influences of Nature with the truths of human life—the same keen perception both of the 
correspondences and the differences between the two; while Mr. Mac Donald's strains, if less 
majestic, are more tender.""—A thenwum. 

“Year by year Mr. Mac Donald is winning his way to a high place among contemporary 

Each new volume reveals fresh powers. ‘lhe present volume contains, we think, the 

he has written. It is both broader and manlier in tone and sentiment, and, from 

view, it shows an increased mastery of language and clearness of thought.” 
Westminster Review. 


THE CHRIST of HISTORY. By Joun 


Younc, LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ The re-publication of Dr. Young's * Christ of History,” with an appendix on Renan’s 
‘Vie de Jésns,’ is well timed. ‘The argument is irresistible and unanswerable. We trust that 
is reappearance of a work of such great excellence, eloquence, and logical compactness will 
prefs impetus to its study, and lead those who persist in spproaching Christ on the strict] 

juman side to cry, with the Apostle,‘ My Lord and my God.’ —British Quarterly Review. 


THE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 


Gitsert, Author of “ Dr. Austin’s Guests.” 2 vols. post 8yo. 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two 


Frrenps. Square 32mo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


poems there is a delicacy and vividness of description, a humorous nd per- 


“ In these grace a 
fe knowlege of childhood, which give them a very high rank, not only as children’s poems, 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 


Madame De Wirt, née Guizot. Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax,Gentleman.” 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other Mis- 


cellanies. i .D. 
the Published Writings of A. P. Stanxey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Immediately, demy 8vo. Vol. I. of 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By Dr. ERNEST CURTIUS. 


Translated by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


| 
| 
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NEW WORKS. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLX. 


April. 8vo. price 6s. [On Saturday next. 
ConTENTS. 


I. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF COMTE. 
Il, WESTERN CHINA. 

Ill. THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 

IV. TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 
V. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS. 

VI. THE IRISH ABROAD. 

VII. MALLESON’S FRENCH IN INDIA, 

VIII. THE DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


2 
BROOKS RELATING to IRELAND :— 


Earl Russell’s Letter to the Hon. C. 8. Fortescue, 2s. 6d. 

Earl Russell’s Second Letter to the Same. [Shortly after Easter. 

England and Ireland. By J. 8. Mill, M.P., 1s. 

Archbishop Manning’s Letter to Earl Grey, 1s. 

French Thoughts on Irish Evils. Translated from the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” with Notes, by Sir Justin Sheil, 3s. 6d. 

The Irish in America. By J. F. Maguire, M.P., 12s. 6d. 

Sir G. C, Lewis on Irish Disturbances [1836], price 12s. 


3 
A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


tracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s. 


4 
(TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. PLowpEN. By T. C. 


PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo. with Two Maps. (Jn a few days. 


5 
AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the 
Rev. 8. Davipson, D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


6 
GOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E, ZELLER, by the Rev. OswaLp J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


7 
THE GODS and HEROES, Classical Stories 


by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Collective Edition, complete in One Volume. 
Crown 8vo, (Jn a few days. 


8 
[THE SILVER STORE. Collected from 


Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines, By SABINE BARING-GouLD, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


9 
HISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans 


Crowk. VOL. V. (completion), from the Establishment of the Directory to 
the Accession of Napoléon III, 8vo. price 28s. 


10 
LIBERTY. By Joun Srvarr Mut, 
M.P. for Westminster. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The SAME WORK, People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 


i 
(THE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1867: 


Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. ORBy SHipiey, M.A. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 15s. 


12 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry Warts, B.A., 
assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists, VOL. V. 30s.; and the Work 
complete in 5 vols, 8vo. price £7 3s, [Jn a few days. 


18 
(SELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By T. W. Wess, M.A. F.R.A.S. Revised Edition, with 
Map, Plate, and Woodcuts. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 


14 
THE REV. DR. KENNEDY’S CHILD’S 


LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin Lessons drawn from the Author's Elemen- 
tary Latin Grammar. New Edition, adapted with References to the Public School 
Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s. 


15 
HOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the 


BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 25th Edition, made conformable throughout 
to the New Pharmacopeia. By E. L. Birkerr, M.D, 18mo. price 6s, 


16 
FRANCIS FRANCIS’S BOOK on ANGLING 


Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other Plates, plain and coloured. 
Post 8vo. lis. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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genuine ring about it as clearly as this ; it reminds us of the days when Hood and Thackeray 
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| CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO The APRIL Number (2s.) of 
D'AZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFEI. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, ‘ [This day. THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE. By 
Lieut.-Col. H. J. W. Jervis, R.A., M.P., Author of “The Ionian Islands MR. DARWIN'S HYPOTHESES. By Gronor Henny Lewes. - 
during the Present Century,” &c. Demy 8vo. (This day. THE TRANSIT OF POWER. By Faepeaic Harrison. 

MR, PEARSON'S EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF ENGLAND. By Eowano 
THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History THE, ORIGIN AND CHAMACTER OF THE HOMERIC TOEMA” By Guones ms 

with 427 French of Louis Ficoren. Demy | AND MEANS OF TRADES’ UNIONS. By W. T. Taonwrer. 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS. No. Il.—The Age of Conflict. By Waren Baornor, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 7 
: CHURCH VESTMENTS. By Anastasia 
DOoLsy, fi ly Embroideres hi “ ’ 
Square top with 40 Plate and | “ER. =DARWIN’S HYPOTHESES. By 
Colours, illustrating a “ Pontifical High Mass,” 21s. [Ready this day. Grorck Hexry Lewes, Sec FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL, = 
: ve 
art 
~< LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 1552-| THE TRANSIT of POWER. | By Frepenic e 
1618. By J. A. St. JouN. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s, Harnison, See FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL, 
THE ORIGIN and CHARACTER of . 
oO 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the HOMERIC POEMS, By W. Cox. See FORTNIGHTLY 
Hon. Roperr Lyrron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown 8vo. with for APRIL. he 
Portrait, 24s. 
. PHYSICS and POLITICS. The AGE co 
of 

A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED CONFLICT, By Watren Bacenor. See FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW fe tw 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. By B,C. Tarsst, Crown bevelled St 
cloth, 6s, be 
MR. PEARSON’S EARLY and MIDDLE Ir 

ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By] By Mowann A. fee FORTNIGHTLY 

ALPHONSE Esqurros. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. th 
ac 
; HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Frederick the Great, of 
POETICAL WORKS. Seventh Edition, 5 vols. complete, 30s. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 6 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, £6, 
THE REVOLUTION : a History. By Tuomas CAnLyLe. 2 vols, ¢ 
crown 8vo., 12s. 

SELECTIONS from the POETRY of ELI- OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Elncidations be 

ZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with New 
and Vignetts bound cloth, 64, LIFE OF JOHN STERLING AND LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Taomas if 
CARLYLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By Tuomas be 
ARTOR RESARTUS AMD HERO WORSHIP THO 

8: 
N EW NOVELS. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. By — oe Ir 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 1 vol. crown Syo, 68, at 
NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON AIDE. ee —_ PAST AND PRESENT. Ry Tuomas Car.yLe. 1 vol. a 

crown 5vo. 68. 

THE MARSTONS. By Hamitron Arr. TRANSLATIONS FROM GERMAN ROMANCE. By Tuomas Canty. P 

— vols. crown Bro. day. WILHELM MEISTER. By Gorrnx, A Translation, by Tuomas CARLYLE. th 
‘ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, A 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LA BEATA,” Ww 
“ARTINGALE CASTLE,” &e. &e. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. _ Illus 
gfe THE DREAM N UMBERS. By r. A. TRor- trated Library Edition, with the Original Illustrations. bi 
LOvE. 3 vols, crown 80. [On Wednesday. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. ar 
1. PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 43 Illustrations, 16s. w 
. 2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 16s. 

3. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 163. 

4. DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 16s. 
POOR Ch HUMAN IT Y. &e By the Author of 5. DAVID COPPERFIELD, 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 16s. lr 

jo Church,” “Mattie: e Stray,” &e, 3 vols, crown Svo, 6. BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols, 40 Illustrations, 16s. 
7. LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols, 40 Illustrations, 16s. Pp 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8. ate ve nl aa and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. in 
ustrations, 16s, 
MYDDELTON POMFRET: a Novel. By 8. BARNABY RUDGE and HARD ‘TIMES. 2 vols, 96 Ils 
trations, 16s, 
W. Hannisos ArvsworrH. 3 vols. crown 10. SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 40 Illustrations, 8s. 
11, OLIVER TWIST. 1,vol. 24 Illustrations, 8s. 

: 12. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 17 Illustrations, 8s. 

: TONIC BITTERS: a Novel. By Kyiaur. 13, A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 1 vol. 16 Illustrations, 8s 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 14. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 1 vol. 8 Illustrations, $s. n 
15. PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES. 1b c 
8 Illustrations, 8s. of 
ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 

THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 

ae Volumes already published : ve" 
== THE WHITE ROSE. By Whyte MeLvitue. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d.” E 
3 vols, crown 8vo. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. ec 
OLIVER TWIST. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. Bu 
DOMBEY AND SON. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. It 

: a Sk RIOSITY SHOP. With 8 Llustrations, 3s. 

MARGIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By C. Marine NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations, @2. 
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